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Entertain this idea: handsome cabinets for all your 
audio-video components. Styled to complement major Henredon 
| collections yet distinctive enough to stand alone, each 1s 
| precision engineered for maximum utility. To see these and other 
| designs suitable for Irving room, bedroom, den or media room, we 
i invite you to visit an authorized Henredon dealer. For our 

| Folio 10 brochure featuring entertainment centers, send $3.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A106, Morganton, NC 28655. 


For those who value excellence 


Henredon 





Most entertainment centers 


include: electrical outlets, 
cable hook-up, lighted 
interiors, pull-out swivel 
shelf for TV, pull-out shelf — 
for turntable or VCR, 
removable ventilation panel, 
storage space for tapes and 
records, plus pocket or 
fold-back doors to prevent 
obstruction of the TV screen. 
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audio-video components. Styled to complement major Henredon 
collections yet distinctive enough to stand alone, each is 
precision engineered for maximum utility. To see these and other 
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\ tradition continues. Introducing The Furniture Collection, designed and crafted 
vith the quality inherent in our fabrics, wallpapers and trimmings. For those 
rbiters of taste who will continue to insist upon the finest . . . always. 
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Dining and entertaining Americanstyle. 
With good taste, good manners. 
And uniquely creative Lord & Taylor touches. 


Surround your guests with beauty and originality—after a visit 

to the Connoisseur Collections. Our knowledgeable experts will assist you in 

assembling personal settings like this, an inspired mix of paisley with 

shell motifs, chiaroscuro with radiant color. Come for gift ideas, exquisite 

collectibles, personalized table settings. Connoisseur Collections, 

Ninth Floor, Lord & Taylor Fifth Avenue. And at lord & Taylor, Westchester and Stamford. 
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Stainless steel and 18 kt. gold with diamonds. Versatile, thin, elegant. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. HI 
Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced at $2800 and $1100. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MONTREAL 
G & L WALLCOVERINGS CENTRE 
8270 Mountain Sights 

TORONTO 
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ODYSSEY DESIGN PRODUCTS 
1310 West 6th Avenue 
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LONDON 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Bouquets to your Collector’s Edi- 
tion—Country Houses! An immedi- 
ate perusal of the Table of Contents 
was sheer excitement: André Previn, 
Danielle Steel Traina, the Wyeths, 
among others who have filled my life 
with very special moments. And all 
under the umbrella of one glorious 
issue! Let there be no doubt about it— 
Architectural Digest is a priceless gem 
among, magazines. It has no equal in 
beauty of production, in photogra- 
phy, in text, in subject matter. It is a 
joy to anticipate, a pleasure to read 
and a treasure to keep. 
Marie LaClave 
Laguna Hills, California 


Two articles in your June 1986 issue 
caught my literary fancy. The first 
was “In a Poetic Manor,” about the 
Sitwells’ ancestral home Weston Hall. 
Peter Quennell’s tales of Sir George’s 
serendipitous discoveries in the old 
mansion and the examples of antique 
clothing that appeared in the photo- 
graphs gave a wonderful sense of liv- 
ing history. The other story I enjoyed 
was Muriel Spark’s ‘Echoes of Shel- 
ley in Italy.” It was a haunting depic- 
tion of the life (and death) of the poet. 
Mrs. Nicholas Walters 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


As a longtime admirer of Ada Louise 
Huxtable, I was pleased to find her 
work in your June 1986 Guest Speaker 
column. Her reminiscences set just 
the right tone for a summer issue 
—slightly wistful, relaxed and warm. 

Candice Mulligan 

Denver, Colorado 


Your June Gardens feature, “Highland 
Airs,” was picturesque, but it did seem 
to lack one thing. I missed a sense of 
Crarae Garden as a whole. One com- 
prehensive photograph would have 
done the trick. 
Earl Petersen 
Boston, Massachusetts 







J. P. Donleavy’s text was a welcome 
accompaniment to your June 1986 fea-| 
ture on Crarae Garden in Scotland. His’ 
lyrical style matched the garden’s wild 
beauty. I was privileged enough. to 
visit Crarae a few years ago and was 
happy to be able to relive my time 
there with your article. Sir Hay and 
Lady Campbell certainly have a trea- 
sure in the tree-filled demesne, and the | 
photographs, brimming with light, | 
truly evoked its delicate air. 
Tina Russel | 
Bangor, Maine | 
The text by William F. Buckley, Jr., for | 
your feature on Andrew and Betsy 
Wyeth was a highlight of the June 
1986 issue. His precise yet playful 
style perfectly evoked the simplicity | 
of the couple's life at the lighthouse. 
Their hideaway is the embodiment of | 
the ideal retreat from the everyday 
world. I also liked seeing the artist’s 
previously unpublished paintings, es- 
pecially the skeletal “self-portrait.” It 
was a thoroughly satisfying article. 
Mae Booth Tyler 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Lionel Atwill, author of “Roughing It 
In Style” (June 1986), piques my | 
nostalgic curiosity. Can this be the 
sinister character actor who so bril- 
liantly portrayed the _ irascible 
wooden-armed inspector (whose 
flesh-and-blood limb had_ been 
violently detached in a previous en- 
counter with the fearsome monster) 
in Universal’s 1939 Son of Franken- 
stein? Impossible—that Lionel Atwill . 
would now be at least a centenarian! 
Is Lionel’s namesake then his son or 
grandson? Or is this some enigmatic . 
inside joke? And may we expect fu- 
ture articles by Basil Rathbone, Boris 
Karloff or Bela Lugosi (Jr., II or III)? 

Dr. Marvin H. Leaf 

Malibu, California 

Editor's note: The author is indeed the 
son of the late actor Lionel Atwill. 
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Available from showrooms in most major cities and 
from better dealers nationwide. 


Offices and Warehouse—9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 66 4353 


Write for free color brochure. 


















































More Than A Tradition 


The Bayadére Collection. A new collection. .. exclusively ours. 
Exhibiting the fine artistry.of handcrafted 18kt. gold and pavé diamonds. 
Available in any gold and diamond size and configuration. 
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It’s a first for us—something we 
never expected to feature in Archi- 
tectural Digest. The new Polo/Ralph 
Lauren store in Manhattan is the 
first retail space we have shown in 
our pages. From the beginning there 
has been an aura of excitement about 
the project. Of course, that was in 
large part due to Ralph Lauren him- 
self, whose impeccable taste and 
sure sense of tradition have earned him a unique place in Ameri- 
can design. Then there was the historic building he chose for his 
flagship store—the fabulous Rhinelander Mansion, brilliantly 
rescued from years of neglect and filled with a selection of fine 
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Grand Allusions in Manhattan 

It’s little wonder Juan Pablo Molyneux 
describes his decorating style as “Con- 
tinental.”” In fact, the label refers as 
much to the designer’s ancestry as to 
his blend of old-world antiques and his 
own contemporary furnishings. Born 
in Chile, raised in England, educated in 
Paris and London, he designed for cli- 
ents in Buenos Aires before opening 
his Manhattan firm four years ago. Molyneux, who stud- 
ied both architecture and interior design (his furniture was 
the subject of a one-man show at the Museo Nacional de 
Bellas Artes in Chile), manifests his cross-cultural sensibil- 
ities in this month’s cover feature—his own New York 
townhouse apartment. See page 118. 
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Juan Pablo 


Molyneux 


RAFF EKMEKJI 


Spirit of the Valley 

San Francisco designer Ron Mann 
grew up on a farm, which is why he 
considers himself “a kind of wild crea- 
ture.” Highly regarded for his restora- 
tions, Mann drew on his familiarity 
with wide open spaces when renovat- 
ing a ranch house in California’s Santa 
Ynez Valley. It’s an area noted for 
horse farms and vineyards—and a decidedly casual style of 
living. The owners, who breed Thoroughbreds, enjoy the 
informality. “It’s much cozier than our other living situa- 
tions,” says the wife. “Even when we have guests, we all 
end up gathered around the fireplace.” See page 126. 
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Ron Mann 











antiques. Finally there was the concept behind Polo/Ralph 
Lauren, which was to create a richly imagined interior combin- 
ing elements of English clubs and classic residences with an 
ineffable sense of comfort. It has all come together wonderfully, 
as the well-dressed crowds that flock there readily attest. Polo/ 
Ralph Lauren is the most talked-about store in years, and we are 
pleased to present our readers with the first look behind its doors. 


i ka 


Editor-in-Chief 





Polo/Ralph Lauren 

Ralph Lauren’s new Manhattan store 
—the nineteenth-century Rhinelander 
Mansion on Madison Avenue, pains- 
takingly restored by designer Naomi 
Leff—reflects his concern for quality 
and tradition. “My goal was to bring 
back a feeling for the great old classics; 
that’s the sense of the store,” says 
Lauren. For Leff, whose New York 
firm specializes in retail and restaurant 


Ralph Lauren 


ae design, the main objective was “to 
<7 maintain a residential scale, although a 

\ ‘ > grand one.” “The store isn’t a monu- 

Mh F ment to me; it was done for enjoy- 
Naomi Leff ment,” Lauren adds. “New Yorkers 


love this building, and to watch them . 
pass by and smile thrills me. My life has been better than 
my dreams—far better.” See page 134. 


A Passion for French Style 

When Leeand Lawrence Copley Thaw 
wed, they brought to their home 
a mutual love of eighteenth-century 
French furniture—and little else. “We 
hardly had a table and chair,” recalls - 
Mrs. Thaw. However, it didn’t take the 
couple long to remedy the situation. 
; Their pieces, collected at breakneck : 
speed, displayed great knowledge and daring. “After 
a while I began to imagine I might get the apartment 


Lee Thaw 





continued on page 20 


This 
Bill Blass 
creation 
has no buttons, 
no seams, 
no fabric. 


It is apparel 
for the senses. 

















Bill Blass for women. 


Perfume, Cologne, Cologne Spray. 





An accord of mimosa, jonquil, 
hyacinth and jasmine. 
Wooded and warmed and 
evoked for the lady. 
Perfurne $150 the ounce. 
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best of times deserve the best of taste. 


The 


GARY CHOWANETZ 


PEOPLE ARNE: TRIE ISSUE 








continued from page 16 


together one day,” says Lee Thaw with classic understate- 
ment. Although she claims her involvement with the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee and duties at Sotheby’s 
keep her from perfecting “those details that make an 
apartment sing,” her Manhattan maisonette resonates 


with a voice all its own. See page 152. 


Blair Athol 

A young jeans manufacturer might be 
expected to choose a home with a 
contemporary design. Instead, Mel- 
bourne entrepreneur Craig Kimberley 
and his wife, Connie, purchased one 





with roots in the past—the Scottish 
John Coote past. The exterior of their 1868 Vic- 
torian is said to resemble the village 
houses near Blair Castle in Scotland. Yet the interiors—the 
result of a six-year renovation by designer John Coote— 
capture Australia’s modern spirit. Coote’s décor eschews 
Victorian clutter and dark colors in favor of clean lines and 
light walls that set off the owners’ growing collection of 
contemporary Australian art. “We enjoy adventure and 
learning,” says Craig Kimberley, “and we want to keep 
developing ourselves.” See page 158. 


Inspired Eclectic 

Kalef Alaton doesn’t like trends and 
doesn’t like duplicating a look. In fact, 
he’d prefer not to talk about his de- 
signs at all. “I don’t verbalize what I 
do,” says the Los Angeles-based de- 
signer, whose interiors speak for them- 
selves. One example is Allen Paulson’s 
Los Angeles apartment, featured this 
month. Filled with the owner’s extensive collection of 
antiquities, the residence also illustrates the designer’s 
integration of opulence and efficiency. It was created for 
“luxurious weekend entertaining” and “a minimum of 
upkeep,” he says. See page 164. 





Kalef Alaton 


Architecture: 

Antoine Predock 

“House as theater’ is the way Antoine 
Predock characterizes this month’s Ar- 
chitecture feature: Byron Treaster’s and 
Jane Gray’s house in the foothills of 
New Mexico’s Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. Clearly the unusual structure, 
which according to the Albuquerque 
architect “unfolds as a fragmented village of rooms as it 
climbs a ridge,” demonstrates a distinct dramatic flair. Fit- 
tingly enough, Jane Gray is an actress and singer and 
Byron Treaster is an avid amateur musician. Remarks 
Predock: “The musical life of the owners finds a strong 
reflection in this design.” See page 178. 





Antoine Predock 





Kasteel van ’s Gravenwezel 

The old saying “A man’s home is his 
castle” is particularly apt for Axel 
Vervoordt. The noted Belgian antiques 
dealer and designer shares a medieval 
castle near Antwerp with his wife, 
« May. He also shares living space with a. 
varied and ever-changing collection of 
antiques. Vervoordt’s love of objects 
began in childhood; at fourteen he made his first buying 
trip to London, alone. “I don’t like rules,” says Vervoordt. 
“People create from experience, but creative acts should be 
made in complete freedom.” See page 184. 





DERRY MOORE 


Axel Vervoordt 


Gardens: 

On Garinish Island 

For most people, envisioning a tropical 
paradise doesn’t bring Ireland to mind. 
But the exotic gardens that cover 
Garinish Island in County Kerry are 
~ testaments to the dedication of the cur- 
rent proprietors, brothers Shamus and 
Cavan Browne. The island, once for- 
ested with oak trees, has had a subtropical character for 
more than a century—ever since the fourth earl of Dun- 
raven initiated its transformation in 1871. See page 192. 


TIM BEODOW 





Shamus Browne 


The Craft of Art 

For New York art dealer and gallery 
owner Alexander Milliken and his 
wife, Bettina, choosing which artists to 
represent is a joint decision. “I never 
take on a new artist before consulting 
Bettina,” says her husband. “I bring 
home a painting or two and we see if 
they hold their own.” Himself a for- 
mer painter, Alexander Milliken now satisfies his creative 
urges ‘by having empty walls to cover with art.” Through 
October 8, his gallery will exhibit recent sculpture and 
furniture by Wendell Castle, whose wood pieces also fill 
the Millikens’ loft. See page 198. 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Alexander Milliken 


~~ 3)" 


™ The French Embassy 
—. French ambassador to the United 





reer diplomat—and a highly decorated | | 
one. He joined France’s Ministry of | 
Foreign Affairs in 1951 and later , 
served as ambassador to the United 
Kingdom. In the mid-seventies his 
love of art and collecting—avocations 
his wife, Hélene, shares—earned him 
the directorship of France’s museums. Now the French 
Embassy in Washington is a showcase for the Margeries’ 
taste, as well as for French taste as a whole. See page 210.0 
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Soothe your 
nervous system. 


There are those who 
measure distance in miles. 
While others choose to 
measure distance in terms 
of time. 

At Mitsubishi Motors, we 
take an altogether different 
view. We believe that the 
best measure of distance 
in aluxury sedan is the 
distance you never notice. 

And to prove it, we 
created the Mitsubishi 
Galant. 

Galant’s engineered to 
deliver a unique driving 
experience. Patiently 
crafted to be an Island of 
calm amid the storm of 
demands success often 
brings. Galant’s onboard 
computer, ETACS IV™ 
monitors all secondary 


functions from power win- 
dows and door locks to 
a new theft-deterrent 
system. Its electronic- 
ally fuel-injected 2.4-liter 
engine responds with 

a silent surge of power. 
There's even an available 
ECS™ electronically con- 
trolled suspension that 
self-adjusts to changing 
road conditions. 

Of course a sedan this 
sophisticated demands 
luxury as well as perfor- 
mance, so inside you'll find 
a haven of comforts and 
appointments. Adjustable 
front bucket seats, In 
velour or optional leather. 
Electronic power steering 
for smooth, confident 
handling. An available 
six-speaker AM/FM cas- 





sette stereo system with 
graphic equalizer and re- 
mote controls mounted 
on the steering wheel. 
And to ensure that 
passengers in back are 
every bit as comfortable, 
Galant offers a unique 
reclining rear seat with 
adjustable headrests. 

The Mitsubishi Galant. 
Road car performance In 
a luxury Sedan. Patiently 
engineered to soothe 
your nervous system and 
to keep an impatient 
world at a comfortable 
distance. 


Call 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest dealer 


Mitsubishi. 
Perfecting the 
Experience: 























International culture. 
The crosscurrents of creativity. 
Robert Allen 
explores what inspires you— 
fabrics as beautiful, 
rare and unusual 
as your OWn imagination. 
Pattern, color, texture 
that is the spirit 
of our mercurial age. 
Classic and modern. 

A link to the future through the past. 
The choices are challenging. 
Available through 
Architects and 


Interior Designers. 
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SHOW ROOMIS: 


lo Trade Only 


1-800-356-0028 
EXT. 1 


New York 
D&D Building 


Boston 
Boston Design Center 


Chicago 
Merchandise Mart 6-33 


Dallas 
The Decorative Center 


Houston 
Interior Resource Center 


Los Angeles 
107 North Robertson Blvd 


Laguna Beach 
Design Center South 


Philadelphia 
The Marketplace 


Washington D.C. 
Washington Design Center 


Dania, Florida 
DCOT.A 


Denver 
Denver Design Center 


Atlanta 
A .D.A& 


Seattle 
Design Center N.W 


Troy 
Campbell-Louts 


San Francisco 
Elsie Farris 


Minneapolis 
Hirshfield/ Warner 


Kansas City 
DS.S 


Pittsburgh 
Edward Linder 


Albuquerque 
Interior Design Center 


Cincinnati/Columbus 
Ruth Wilson 


Salt Lake City 
Silver State 


Longwood Florida 
liffany 


lampa 
Design Access 


Vancouver 
Iritex 


Montreal/Toronto 
Connaissance 


San Antonio 
Design Resources 


New Orleans 
Maxmiullans 


Honolulu 
Design Resource 


Phoenix 
Designer's Showcase 


Hato Ray PR. 
Lancer’s 


St. Louis 
J.M.1 


Portland 
Designer's Resources 


Oklahoma City 
Keller Williams 


Wichita Kansas 
H.C. Ayers 


CONTRACT 
SHOW ROOMS 


AMETEX 
New York 
Chicago 
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GUEST SPEAKER= GOUIS AUGEINGE@>= 


IN THE FIRST TWO years Of Our married 
life, Adele and I spent most of our 
weekends with her grandmother in 
Syosset, New York. Mrs. Tobin (who 
had married Richard Tobin of San 
Francisco after the death of Adele’s 
grandfather James Burden in 1932) 
had bought four hundred acres of 
woods and meadows on Long _Is- 
1917. She en- 
gaged the architect William Delano 


land’s north shore in 


to build her a handsome Georgian 
house (inspired by the Hammond- 
Harwood mansion in Annapolis) and 
the landscape architects the Olmsted 
Brothers of Boston to lay out the for- 
mal gardens. 

Woodside Acres was the scene of 
many great parties and musicales, 
and was loaned to the Prince of Wales 
for his visit to America in 1924, but 
thirty years later when I first came 
there, its chatelaine, again widowed, 
was in her eighties and lived a very 
retired life with a staff that had also 
been touched by time. 

I had, from childhood, spent my 
winters in Manhattan and my sum- 
mers on Long Island, and there had 
grown up in my mind a kind of di- 
chotomy between these imagined op- 
posites of city and country. New 
York was symbolized to me by the 
dark narrow streets and tall phallic 
a world of 
men—hustling, tense, driven—with 
no leisure for the arts or beauty. Long 
Island, on the other hand, with its 


towers of “downtown,” 


lush green woods and emerald lawns 
and gracious villas with French win- 
dows open to the velvet air, repre- 
sented to me the domain of women 
and books 
The twe 


and delightful fantasies. 
re linked only by the rat- 


tling bracelet of the commuter train, 
which bro the hot, tired husband 
home to th 0l balm of ving 





COURTESY LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 





The Muse of Syosset 


The author of House of Five Talents, 

The Embezzler and Honorable Men recalls the 
inspiration he found during summer visits to 
Woodside Acres, a family estate on Long 
Island. Tales of the lavish life there in the 
twenties, as told by his wife’s grandmother, 
inform many of Auchincloss’s novels. 


wife. One might have thought I 
would have attributed virtue to the 
industry of my own sex and some 
fault to the supposed otiose existence 
of the other, but I never did. I felt 
only harshness in the clang of male 
business competition and a sense of 
serenity in the leisurely routine of the 
women’s rural life. 

Woodside Acres, on those quiet 


weekends in the late fifties, came to 
epitomize for me my childhood fan- 
tasy of Long Island. While Adele was 
occupied with our firstborn, or sitting | 
with her grandmother on the lawn, I 
took solitary rambles, starting in the | 
long alleys of the gardens, past small 
gleaming pools and large box hedges, 
through aisles of white dogwood and } 





azaleas with glimpses of secret plots 


set off by hemlock, and then across | 
the meadow, nervously skirting the | 
grazing herd of Black Angus and the | 
big bull, and into the bird-filled | 
woods and back up the stately drive- | 
way to the formal red brick fagade of | 
the main house. 

These walks were rich in ideas for | 
novels. For if the solitude and seclu- | 
sion of the whole beautiful place 


seemed to isolate it from the dusty, | 


| 
| 
| 





throbbing city only an hour away, 
what was Woodside Acres in its very | 
essence but the fruit of urban activi- | 
ties, the reward of a frenzied com- | 
petitiveness? So there I had it, the | 
ultimate dramatization of my early | 
dichotomy, and out of it was born, | 
among others, my novel The Embez= 
zler, whose heroine builds for herself 
an enchanting manor house on an 





continued on page 30 
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The Muse of Syosset 
continued from page 28 


estate in Long Island, modeled on one 
in Ireland, in order to place its 
“moody romanticism” between her 
own threatened peace of mind and 
her husband’s disordered and _ ulti- 
mately dishonest business activities. 

In the evenings Mrs. Tobin, at my 
urging, would talk about her early 
years. After her death in 1960 I was:to 
discover and publish her charming 
girlhood diary under the title of Mav- 
erick in Mauve, but there was no idea 
of that then. I simply wanted to live, 
as much as I could, in her New York 
of the 1870s and 1880s. Her mother 
had been born a Vanderbilt, a grand+ 
daughter of the Commodore, and it 
was the saga of that picturesque clan, 
with its birthday-cake palaces and 
mobbed parties, its passion for speed 
on wheels, hooves and water, to 
which she most often returned. It was 
then that I envisioned my novel 
House of Five Talents, though when | 
came to study the stories of other rich 
American families of the era in order 
to put together a fictional family that 
could make historical sense, I was 
struck at how much each had in com- 
mon with the Vanderbilts. And so it 
was that my narrator concludes that 
the story of the Millinders is not so 
much the story of a family as the 
story of a fortune, and not so much of 
how that fortune was made as of how 
it was spent. 


Today, of course, Woodside Acres, 


long since sold by my wife’s family, 
has been put to a more utilitarian 
function: It houses a golf course. Al- 
though(1 have long supported the 
preservation of landmarks and their 
conversion to uses of the present day, 
it is nonetheless painful for one who 
has seen such an estate in all its glory 
to contemplate its submission to the 
baser needs of a more populous com- 
munity. The old place bears to me 
some of the mournful yet still digni- 
fied mien of an antiquated racehorse 
harnessed to a cart, and I willfully 
cling to a private vision in which my 
memory of the Woodside Acres of 
thirty years past merges with my 
childhood fantasy. 
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211 EAST 58 STREET NEW YORK THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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Serapi (partial view) Sultanabad (partial view) Tabriz (partial view) 
15’x 11” circa 1860 14’ x 12’ circa 1880 21'5” x 13’9” circa 1890 


Antique, Semi-Antique 
& Fine New Rugs for the 
discriminating 
Offering rugs of enduring 


value and beauty has been 
our tradition for years. 


Please contact us at: 


Fred Moheban Rug (o. 


295 Fifth Avenue, 6th Floor uaa tee. Ts 
New York, N.Y. 10016 Bijar (partial view) 


Kerman (partial view) 


11°4” x 8’ circa 1880 (212) 725-2076 12’2” x 9'6” circa 1890 





Ravar Kerman 
6'6” x 46” circa 1840 
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TOKYO 





he Imperial Hotel of Tokyo is as notable for its 
history as its architecture. 

Rare is it that a hotel is erected at the behest of the 
reigning monarch. The Imperial Hotel, befitting its 
name, achieved that distinction in 1890, when the 
Imperial family requested the hotel be built in order to 
house its foreign guests in the manner to which they 
were accustomed. The result was a strange rambling 
Italianate Victorian structure. It was the talk of Tokyo 
(it even dared to serve beef, a forbidden dish for 
Buddhists), and only with its demise in 1913 when it 
was destroyed by fire, did the talk die down. 

On September 1st, 1923, hours before a gala opening 
party was scheduled to be held at the newly-built Frank 
Lloyd Wright Imperial, the most devastating earth- 
quake in recorded history struck Tokyo and left most of 
the city in flaming ruins. Wright’s Imperial withstood 
the violent shocks intact and became a central relief 
station housing temporary embassies and the press. 

The Imperial continued as the only full service hotel 
in all Tokyo until well after the Second World War. 
With its richly surrealistic Mayan Art Deco architec- 
ture, elaborate ornamentation and attentive ryokan 
(Japanese inn) style hospitality, the hotel gained a high 
reputation internationally. 

All great things, including buildings, are mortal. 
And in 1968, the Wright building was declared struc- 
turally unsound. With much of the old Imperial finding 
its way into the new hotel and other parts restored at 
Meiji Village, a sort of Japanese Williamsburg, near 
Nagoya. 

Today the Imperial has a 775-room main building 
and an adjacent 365-room tower. In the executive suites 
one can still be pampered by kimono-clad attendants 


TTT Luo 


including one lady who has looked after the likes of 
Henry Kissinger, Marilyn Monroe, Helen Keller, Babe 
Ruth, Mary Pickford and Herbert Hoover. 

The Imperial Suite is a phenomonon: 509 square 
meters, it boasts three bedrooms, four bathrooms (one 
with a giant jacuzzi and built-in television), a trunk- 
room, two living rooms, dining-room, bar, pantry, 
kitchen and state-of-the-art audio-visual entertainment, 
with the console hidden behind sliding panels. 

The main building and tower house 4 cocktail lounges 
and 13 restaurants including the Fontainebleau — 
rated by ABC-TV as the third best restaurant in the 
world. An authentic Japanese tea pavilion designed by 
Togo Murano, the architect who designed Emperor 
Hirohito’s new palace, also graces the building. 

The hotel boasts entertainment of the highest class: 
a black tie $350 a head dinner party hosted a few years 
ago, featured Marlene Dietrich — and a 15-course din- 
ner prepared with original recipes from the Imperial 
Court of Russia. 

With service of this calibre, the Imperial continually 
appears at the top of the lists of the world’s great 
hotels. 
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Eee Okura has been described as “an understated 
stately home away from home’”’. Originally a private 
mansion in a residential section of Tokyo, it was 
transformed into a fine hotel and a tower was added to 
the premises which in no way detracts from the original 
structural concept. 

The architecture is viewed to best effect from 
opposite the facade of the main building. The im- 
pression is one of a delicate grid, light in design and 
with a color that subtly changes as the sun moves 
across the sky. 

Inside the hotel, there are a variety of styles and pat- 
terns. The lines are not simply decoration: there is a 
functional importance to the varied patterns, which 
relate to concepts from the history of literature, flora, 
fauna and human pastimes. 

Typical is the Winding River Garden, an extensive 
roof garden whose origins date back to the Heian 
Period (794-1185). In those times when Kyoto was the 
capital of Japan, a party was held for cherry-blossom 
viewing at the Imperial Palace: the “Banquet of the 
Winding River”. Games would be played, cups of sake 
set afloat dowustream, and guests would write poems. 
While the capital has changed, the Okura has the same 
Winding River Garden. It was not created for walking 
in, but merely for the pleasure of viewing it from the 
seventh floor Tea Ceremony Room. 

Another garden, visible from within the Terrace 
Restaurant, was designed to be walked in and as such 
has different perspectives. To the Japanese aesthete, 


not « erything should meet the eye at once. See, for in- 
stanc e lantern only partially exposed in the shrub- 
bery...... one crosses the stepping stones and the foot 


bridge, t alters with each step. Irregularly placed 





steps lead upward past a waterfall, over another 
bridge, a hidden hill and its twin shrines. This garden is 
a small haven hidden within the heart of the hotel. 

Also within the heart of the hotel is to be found the 
Okua Shukowan’Museum. Amassed by the family 
which originally owned the site, the large collection 
consists of a fascinating assortment of Oriental paint- 
ings, sculpture, lacquer, bronze, books and calligraphy. 

The 910-room hotel itself consists of two adjacent 
buildings, connected by a system of corridors and 
escalators. These lead to the rooms and suites and to 
the Diplomatic Suite, reserved for Heads of State. 

The modern amenities of the Okura simply take the 
superlatives in their stride. Writer Shann Davies 
describes the food and beverage outlets as the best in 
Japan, and the Business Center as the finest in all Asia. 
Not only does one have private rooms, efficient sec- 
retaries, a huge library and all transmission devices, 
but the Okura keeps a wide range of computer discs. 
The hotel will also arrange all the guest’s business ap- 
pointments should he so wish. 

The Okura succeeds in satisfying all the require- 
ments of the visitor and businessman. It has an un- 
affected beauty and it unobtrusively presents all the 
conveniences so necessary for a successful visit. 
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THE RITZ 
TAIPEI 





T oday, Taiwan takes pride in declaring itself the true 
repository of traditional Chinese culture. Thus, the 
Ritz Hotel is an artistic anomaly: the Ritz is the only 
hotel in Taiwan which eschews Chinese influence and 
presents itself as an Art Deco-influenced hotel. When 
the Ritz opened in 1979, it was just intimate enough, 
with only 200 rooms, to try something new. 

The colors and hues of the Ritz are — with but a single 
exception — taken from the rich palette of Art Decor. 
There is a conscious avoidance of what is “pretty” for 
the smart lean lines of Decor. The pronounced diamond 
shapes of the terrazzo exterior and the etched diag- 
onals and curves of the front door lead onto the basic 
colors utilised in the main lobby. In the lobby exist cloud 
and mountain motifs, silver-painted stair railings and a 
spiral staircase encircling the spiralled chandelier. 

The accent is on repetition of basic design: decorated 
forms are reduced in favor of enriched decorative sur- 
faces. Dark brown and black were chosen for the marble 
walls. Beige, silver-grey and gold join the color scheme 
in the marble floor. Silver and chrome make the sparkle 
in the mirrors, chandeliers, stair railings and silver- 
leafed banana screens. 


The colors and forms of the lobby extend throughout 
the hy The restaurant, “Paris 1939” (with its own 
Frenc ); includes reproduction artwork by Klee, 
Kandin fy, Modigliani, Rousseau, Utrillo and 
Picasso. siness Centre is named the “Matisse 
Suite.” 

The one tion to Art Deco is the Hunan 


Restaurant, has gained its reputation despite 
being in a cit, ly possessing the finest Hunan 
restaurants in ti '. The decor is of course Chinese 


— or, to be moi ‘ic, at the confluence of the 


Orientalism of Art Deco and the decor of the Orient. 
The walls are painted with ink-wash landscapes of 
mountains and clouds (as in the lobby), the floor 
carpeted with a thick red rug, the tables set with 
porcelain on which is written Chinese calligraphy of an 
archaic style. Thé waitresses are dressed in classic 
Mandarin collar and cheongsams. 

As for the food, no less an expert than the New York 
Times’ Fox Butterfield praised the Viceroy Tso chicken 
(boneless chicken fried in vinegar, sugar and pepper); 
the ham marinated in honey; and a dish found nowhere 
else: a special beancurd, cooked with green garlic, 
leeks, peppers, shredded pork and black beans. 

The understated luxury of the Ritz extends from the 
convoy of Mercedes for meeting guests to a thrice- 
weekly cocktail party. But the real luxury lies in feeling 
a part of the past. 

Stanley Yen, the President of the Ritz explains the 
style: “From our name to our restaurant, we have pat- 
terned ourselves after the great hotels of Europe that 
flourished in the early part of the century. Thus our 
motto, “Yesterday’s Europe in Today’s Asia.” 
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PENINSULA 
HONG KONG 





t is hard to believe that the Peninsula was the tallest 

building on the Mainland side of Hong Kong when it 
was built in 1928, or that the building was surrounded 
by lush green fields. Today the hotel may be dwarfed by 
“modern” Hong Kong, but the years have done nothing 
to diminish the splendor of this grand old establish- 
ment. It is a tribute to an age when space was not at the 
premium it is today. 

It is not difficult to understand why the Peninsula 
has transcended history. The sweeping forecourt lined 
with the hotel’s private fleet of Brewster green Rolls 
Royces delivering the rich and famous...the fountain, 
refreshing by day and spectacular by night...those 
legendary huge plate glass doors opened by pageboys 
dressed in crisp whites, all of which creates a scene that 
never fails to attract passers-by. One can almost en- 
visage the time when rickshaws arrived from the old 
railway station, located then just across the road. 

Entering the Peninsula, the lobby spreads before 
one in true grandeur. An imposing area of 9,000 square 
feet with marble floor and elegant columns reaching to 
an elaborate gilded ceiling in neo-classical style, the 
lobby is still the most famous meeting place in Asia. 
It was once said “The Peninsula lobby is the crossroads 
of east and west’. Cliché it may be, but one visit to the 
lobby proves it to be true. 

The grand staircase from the lobby leads to a mezza- 
nine where the Verandah Restaurant is to be found, com- 
manding a superb view of the harbor. The Verandah 
buffet is remarkable, but only one of three famed 
restaurants. Gaddi’s is perhaps the most famous 
restaurant in Asia, while Chesa is certainly one of the 
finest Swiss restaurants. 

The 210 rooms and suites, reflect another age in 


their spaciousness and luxury. Although of course all 
guest rooms and suites offer modern conveniences. 
Room attendants greet-each guest with Chinese tea 
and a choice of exclusive perfumed soaps. 

The Marco Polo Suite is a palatial apartment, cover- 
ing an area of 225 square meters, comprising an open- 
plan living and dining area, two twin bedrooms each 
with en suite bathroom and a guest powder room. The 
suite comes with its own private valet. 

The two spacious bedrooms are decorated in con- 
trasting color schemes of royal blue and emerald green. 
Both bathrooms have floors and fittings of Carrera 
marble. The lounge and dining areas are on split levels, 
and are reached through a wide hallway decorated with 
a bronze mural depicting an early Renaissance map of 
Venice. The dining room houses an unusual sunken cir- 
cular dining area with seating for eight. This is serviced 
by a private pantry. At the far end of the dining area 
hangs a Chinese Ching Dynasty Coromandel screen, as 
well as a display of Tang bronzes, porcelain and 
figurines. 

In a city abundant with luxurious modern hotels, the 
Peninsula preserves the gracious style of an era long 
gone, while keeping abreast of changing trends. 
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REGENT 
HONG KONG 





he Regent Hong Kong has been described as “a 

fountainhead of excesses — custom-made for those 
who want to shop with abandon, eat with passion and 
toast the dawn, preferably while overlooking the 
world’s most thrilling harbor.’ With a stunning view 
over this harbor, La Plume Restaurant is one of the 
world’s finest examples of nouvelle cuisine. It was 
awarded the International Wine Tasters Association 
“exceptional selection” for three years in a row. 

Guests are greeted at La Plume with Champagne, a 
splash of myrtle and hot Indian bread spread with a 
peppercorn pdaté de foie gras. The menus change 
weekly, for originality and innovation. The Steak 
House has perhaps America’s finest beef, along with 16 
different salads at the Salad Bar — with the freshest 
Romain lettuce, Belgian endives and Dutch peppers 
flown in two or three times a week. 

After five years, the Regent is a phenomenon. But it 
hardly needs all the accolades to show off its mag- 
nificence. From the initial glimpse of the driveway, 
lined with exotic plants, and the entrance court with its 
soaring fountain and Italian cobblestone piazza, one is 
immersed in the Regent’s special style. 

Inside the hotel, the view through sheets of sus- 
pended glass is breathtaking. The hotel is built literally 
on the water front. Ancient junks, fishing trawlers, 
passenger and container ships pass a few meters from 
the hotel. With a view across the waters to Hong Kong 
Island and the Peak — the Regent can be said to enjoy 
one of the finest locations in the world. 

The lobby as expansive as the view, and is 
decorated in highly polished Portuguese granite, in 
reddish-brown with black accents. From the lobby, a 
$250,000 white Carrara marble stairway leads to La 


Plume Restaurant. 

The luxuriously appointed guest rooms feature 
design that is simply 21st Century. One gains the rooms 
by means of computerised elevators (never taking more 
than 30 seconds). Guest information is computerised as 
well, with the gtest’s name being flashed to the 
operator. The bathrooms are marble with soothing 
hidden lighting. The bathtubs are vast and_ all 
bathrooms contain a separate glass-encased shower. 

The Business Centre has one of the finest libraries in 
Hong Kong, along with free use of dictaphone 
machines, typewriters and secretaries renowned for 
their efficiency. 

To Regent International Director Robert Burns, 
there is a personal pride which he has injected into 
every aspect of the hotel, from the complete American 
wine list to the great sheets of glass which reveal such 
dramatic views. 

In fact, if one word could describe the Regent, it 
would be dramatic. Architecturally, it is sweeping, 
visually exciting, and the service has that sense of 
finesse which only the finest hotels in the world can 
ever achieve. 
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SHANGRI-LA 
HONG KONG 





hat did China’s Sung Dynasty of a thousand years 

ago and Britain’s Regency period of 200 years 
ago have in common? According to interior designer 
Don Ashton, both were highpoints in gracious living 
and artistic achievement. Precisely the reason he chose 
to represent them in Hong Kong’s Shangri-La Hotel. 

When he was commissioned to design the hotel in 
1980, Ashton had been familiar with Hong Kong for 
over 20 years and had worked on other luxury hotels 
there. With his film experience, he also had a heightened 
sense of the dramatic enabling him to bring both 
theatre and movement to the hotel. 

On both sides of the lobby are six-meter-high 
dramatic murals which depict the mythical Shangri-La 
Valley (created by British artist, Malcolm Golding). 
Huge Austrian crystal chandeliers and Italian marble 
and wooden panelling enhance the lobby area. 

Two spacious lounges with bay windows overlooking 
Hong Kong’s harbor lead off the lobby. A similar view 
of the harbor is visible from the Margaux restaurant 
on the mezzanine floor. This French restaurant is 
Ashton’s homage to the Regency era, and features 
reproduction furniture of the period. Out of period but 


very much in keeping with the room’s elegance are 
reproductions of Impressionist paintings. The menu 
and wine list are classic French. 

In dramatic contrast, Shang Palace, the Chinese 
restaurant, recalls the Sung Dynasty. Guarding the en- 
trance are two crouching elephants of carved red lac- 
quered wood, reproductions of those stone guardians of 
the Imperial Summer Palace. Inside the restaurant is 
more red lacquer, in the ceiling panels and around the 


walls. Fifty-eight silk scroll paintings, re-creations of 
Sung masterpieces, show classic landscapes. The menu 


is notable for home-cooked recipes, such as supreme 
fungus and winter melon. 

The walls of the hotel’s palatial ballroom are covered 
with wood panelling and mirrors reflecting the 
Regency-style chandeliers and coffered wooden ceiling. 

The guest roonis reflect Don Ashton’s preference for 
subtle colors, fine wood and uncluttered spaces, com- 
bined with his dramatic sense. All 719 rooms have large 
bay windows acting as frames for panoramas of harbor 
or city. 

But Ashton’s piéce de résistance is the Windsor 
Suite. Here the Regency theme dominates, with genuine 
antique chairs, tables, chest and cupboards in separate 
living and dining rooms. Old gold and dusty blues are 
the predominant colors of the silk wall coverings, plush 
curtains and upholstery, while the bedroom is decor- 
ated in ivory and gold. The bathrooms are laid out in 
white Italian marble, with a, four-poster bathtub, 
crystal light, gold fixtures and‘a whirlpool. 

The Shangri-La Hotel is an elegant representation 
of gracious living in a modern day environment, amidst 
the hustle and bustle of Hong Kong. 
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GREAT WALL SHERATON 
BEIJING 





M™ of Beijing’s old hotels are labyrinthine with 
corridors wending for miles and cavernous drab 
restaurants. 

By comparison the US$75 million Great Wall 
Sheraton has created a new international standard in 
the People’s Republic of China. The hotel is able to 
offer the best of the arts, architecture, traditions and 
cuisine of the ‘Middle Kingdom’. 

The exterior of the building is the first indication of 
the innovative style employed — The Great Wall 
Sheraton was the first building in China to utilise 
reflective glass. The entire hotel building is a stunning 
glass tower with three high-rise guest room wings 
radiating from a central service core. The main con- 
glomeration rises above crafted stonework walls along 
the base of the facade and in the hotel’s seven-storey 
atrium. 

The Great Wall itself is reproduced in the lobby: 
Professor Zhang Ding has created the largest hand- 
embroidered mural of the Great Wall, 63’ x 10’, em- 
broidered in gold and silver thread. 80 craftsmen 
worked for four months to make the mural, which com- 
plements the Chinese architecture of the lobby. 

The four glass-enclosed elevators are another first 
for the country. These lead to some of the 1,007 guest 
rooms, including 41 suites. The VIP and Presidential 
suites feature their own kitchenettes, Chinese carpets 
and art treasures. Standard rooms have color cable 
television, radios and message-light telephones. Fully 
computer) reservation and accounting systems 
(again the i n China), 24-hour room service and a 
business cent: lex-typing, multilingual translation 
and copying) mz e Great Wall a blessing to visiting 
businessmen. 





The hotel is able to offer ten catering outlets. Le 
France Restaurant serves Continental food among 
mirrored walls and vaulted ceilings. An Italian water- 
fall chandelier casts subdued light on the ebony- 
trimmed floors. By contrast, Yuen Tai — located 22 
floors above Beijing — returns to the Chinese theme in 
its decor. A different view is presented in the Orchid 
Pavilion Court, set in a Chinese garden, the spacious, 
tree-lined atrium a seductive spot for relaxation and — 
one of Beijing’s more important pastimes - people- 
watching. The hotel has a theatre offering Chinese 
music thousands of years old — and a disco with the 
first imported band to China in three decades, who hail 
from the Philippines. 

For more formal occasions, the Grand Ballroom now 
vies with the Great Hall of the People. President 
Reagan, Vice President George Bush, Australian 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke and numerous other VIPs 
have entertained their Chinese counterparts amidst the 
splendours of this room with its red lacquer walls and 
plush modern carpets. 

In all, the Great Wall Sheraton has given a futuristic 
look to Beijing — while never sacrificing the indigenous 
arts of China itself. 
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MANILA 





hen Ernest Hemingway was asked his definition 
of a good narrative, he replied, “It’s a good story 
if it’s like the Manila Hotel.” 

The Manila is a hotel to excite the imagination — 
both by way of its 80 year history and its architecture. 
In fact, from its opening in 1912, it became a centre for 
both the Philippine and international elite: General 
MacArthur (with his own suite), the Duke of Windsor, 
Presidents Eisenhower and Johnson, Hemingway, 
Joseph Conrad, Tyrone Power, Marlon Brando and 
Margaret O’Brien. 

Designed and constructed by American Architect 
William Parsons, in green roofed “California Missionary 
style”, the original building and facade still stand, with 
the new high-rise 18-storey edifice added in 1976. The 
MacArthur Suite, Presidential and Penthouse Suites 
have a live-in 24-hour butler service, and possess com- 
manding views of the Spanish style walled city of 
Intramuros, Rizal Park or Manila Bay. 

The facade of the original hotel takes one back in 
time and the lobby was painstakingly renovated by 
designer Dale Keller who worked for years, searching 
out old postcards of the first designs of the hotel. For 
the lobby, only native Filipino materials were used. The 
floor is pure marble, the chandeliers, designed from old 
Spanish drawings, are stunning in brass with crystal 
prisms. 

One end of the lobby leads to the Champagne Room 
Restaurant: this is classic Spanish colonial decor, 


wrought-iron grills and ornamental crystal trees. 
Another lobby leads to the Cowrie Room decorated 
with over 8,000 special cowrie shells in dazzling pat- 
terns. A third corridor leads to the coffee shop: bright 


and airy, a gorgeous Filipino JUang-llang plant 


dominating the room. 

Every bedroom showcases Filipino artistry, style 
and craftsmanship: four-poster beds, wicker chairs and 
marble top night tables, reflect the charm of the 
Spanish colonial period. 

The Manila Hotel has received many a prestigious 
award, including the 1977 Landmark Preservation 
Award by the Pacific Area Travel Association and the 
“Best Interior Design” award by Institutions 
Magazine. 

Today, in the “new” Philippines, the Manila Hotel 
stands for another era of elegance and sophistication. 
Its palatial lobby, the swimming pool (with a bar at its 
centre) overlooking the bay, the ballrooms (which sum- 
mon up pictures of Spanish-style “tea dances” for the 
wealthy young Filipinos of the 1920s), the ethnic 
Filipino designs on the walls combine to allow the guest 
a taste of Manila’s glorious past. 

The architect of the renovated Manila Hotel, Lindy 
Loesin, set out to create “charm without lushness”, as 
he harked back to his own childhood spent around the 
Manila Hotel. Perhaps the comment of one of the man- 
agers sums up this outstanding hotel: “What the 
tourist wants today is a romantic atmosphere. But at 
the same time, he wants a nice bathtub. We give him 
both.” 
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MANILA PENINSULA 
MANILA 





deally located in the heart of Makati, Manila’s busi- 

ness district, the Manila Peninsula was built in 1978 
to meet the desperate need for five star hotel accom- 
modation for delegates to the International Monetary 
Fund Conference. It has not looked back. 

A first-time guest to the hotel is immediately im- 
pressed by the hotel’s spectacular design. Its two 
l1l-storey wings boast a glassed-in lobby that soars 
uninterrupted four storeys skyward. The result is a lob- 
by providing seating for 150 people, whether they be 
Manila’s elite or visitors from abroad. 

The Presidential Suite, covers a spacious 300 square 
meters, and features an entrance hall, a living room 
with adjoining balcony, a dining room and two bed- 
rooms. The master bedroom has “his” and “hers” 
bathrooms, as well as a private sauna. A private study 
is equipped with all the necessary amenities. The suite 
also enjoys direct access to the hotel’s private helipad. 

Other suites contain living and dining room and 
master bedroom. If more rooms are needed to augment 
the suites, six twin and six single luxury rooms can be 
connected to the deluxe suites. 

The 248 twin and 258 single rooms have standard fa- 
cilities including refrigerator, color television (complete 
with electronics) and paintings by local artists reflect 
the life and color of these islands. 

The Old Manila Restaurant is reminiscent of days 
gone by with its recreation of a setting amidst Manila’s 
old Spanish quarter of Intramuros. Traversing the 
world, The Chesa is a restaurant designed to emulate a 
Swiss chalet. La Bodega, the hotel coffee shop, cap- 
tures the essence of Spain in its hacienda atmosphere. 
From their tables, guests have a view overlooking the 
hotel’s huge open garden and swimming pool. The Bar 


has a Venetian-inspired look. 

For after-dinner enjoyment, the hotel offers the 
Tipanan, the Filipino term for rendezvous. This cocktail 
lounge is surrounded by a lovely garden and features 
live entertainment and dance nightly. At the garden, 
there is the Pool Snack Bar for a variety of barbecues. 

Aside from these dining facilities, The Manila 
Peninsula is well prepared to hold functions of any size, 
from small business meetings to elaborate wedding 
receptions, balls and conferences. 

Located on the ground floor is the Rigodon Ballroom 
which is an ideal venue for grand parties and important 
conferences. The Balmori, Balagtas and Garcia-Villa 
are three smaller function rooms, and for an even more 
intimate gathering, there are the Joaquin, Hernandez 
and Pecto rooms. 

The Business Centre is located with phone directories 
from most of the world’s major cities, a reference 
library, word processor, facsimile transmission and 
International Direct Telephone System. 

But perhaps the most outstanding facet comes in the 
Peninsula name echoing the service, convenience and 
luxury of its cousin in Hong Kong. 
































DUSIT THANI HOTEL 
BANGKOK 





fh owards the end of the 1960s, when tourism became 
a major factor in Thailand’s economy, a skyscraper 
hotel was conceived, the first to rise above the other- 
wise flat landscape of the town. Other hotels had been 
laid out in sprawling gardens or were revamped in 
Victorian style, but once the Dusit Thani was com- 
pleted in 1969, a new trend had been set. In fact, the 
unique tapering triangular tower has now become a 
familiar landmark throughout the city. 

The name Dusit Thani itself means “Heavenly City” 
and is taken from the title of an ideal urban concept for- 
mulated by King Rama VI, who reigned from 1910-1925. 
The lobby paintings themselves reflect this concept. 

In terms of design, the Dusit Thani has always been 
in a class of its own. Not only the exterior tower, but 
also the interior design follows an individual style. 
While still preserving modern international standards 
of deluxe accommodation, the design and decor motifs 
have been specially chosen to reflect a distinctly Thai 
motif. The lobby and lobby bar is dominated by etched 
mirror glass, northern Thai teakwood, brass edgings 
and period-style furniture upholstered with native Thai 
cotton and silk. Here too are eight unique hand-carved 
glass plates, each depicting a Thai flower. 

In a little alcove is the unique “Library 1918” 
cocktail lounge, with its rare collection of Thai and 
English language books, relating to Thailand in the 
early part of this century. The view extends out to the 
lush gardens with specially designed waterfalls and the 
swimming pool beyond. 

Every one of the rooms gives splendid views of 
Banekok. And from the rooftop nightclub, one can see 
a Wi'° panorama of the city from its beginnings by the 
river, . \vard Lumpini Park and the Dusit Thani, all the 


way to the east, where the road curves to the coast and 
the resort of Pattaya Beach. 

The original Dusit Thani was built with 700 rooms, 
but in a major renovation, this has been reduced to 525 
rooms and suites,,in order to create more spacious 
accommodation. The 56 square meter Landmark rooms 
are among the largest in Asia. 

The suites have distinct Thai motifs. The “Celadon 
Suite”, for example is filled with celadon sculpture: 
unglazed pots, moulded from clay, glazed and fired, 
with an exquisite translucency. The Thai Musician 
Suite is decorated with a selection of unburnished 
bronze figures playing traditional instruments or cast 
in the stylised positions of Thai dance. 

Complementing the accommodation facilities are 
seven restaurants, each with their own Western, 
Chinese and Asian speciality. 

As befitting a hotel geared to serving both the ex- 
ecutive and the tourist, the Fitness Centre has a fully 
equipped gymnasium, tennis courts, squash courts and 
a swimming pool, attractively sited in a landscaped 
garden setting. 

In its own fashion, then, the Dusit Thani offers the 
Thai experience in design, in outlook and of course in 
fine personalised service. 

















THE ORIENTAL HOTEL 
BANGKOK 





H: Majesty Queen Sirikit of Thailand graciously 
presided over the opening of The Oriental’s new 
River Wing in 1975, its centenary year. In the late 
1880s her great-grandfather, King Chulalongkorn had 
been a visitor to the colonial style building, which today 
stands beautifully preserved, in full use, the pride of 
The Oriental and one of the cherished landmarks of 
Bangkok. The historic building is now referred to as the 
Author’s Residence in honour of the many renowned 
writers who have been its guests starting with Joseph 
Conrad in 1887 and including such names as Coward, 
Maugham, Greene and Le Carre. 

Whether you are attending a banquet in the Grand 
Ballroom; giving a champagne dinner in The Normandie 
(cooked by Resident Chef Mr. Pascal Peignaud or by 
visiting Grandmaster Chef from France Mr. Jean 
Bardet); choosing your favourite seafood dish in the 
Lord Jim’s Restaurant; lunching in the Verandah; 
drinking in the Bamboo Bar; cruising on the Oriental 
Queen; partaking of a traditional Thai meal and watch- 
ing the famous masked dance in the Sala Rim Naam 
(where you may also learn the art of Thai cooking,) get- 
ting your daily workout in the Sport Centre; or nobly 
sticking to your diet plan while surveying the barbecues 
on the terrace. It is there hovering around you with 
enthusiastic yet discreet efficiency, this smiling person- 
to-person service that epitomizes The Oriental. 

The hotel comprises 398 rooms and 21 luxury suites. 
Each suite is individually furnished and decorated to 
reflect the origins of its name. For instance, the Joseph 
Conrad Suite is furnished in antique hardwood furniture 
displaying a highly stylized bamboo motif. Wall papers 
and fabrics are in soft, warm designs and its airy bay 
windows overlook the gardens and river, making your 


stay in this suite a memorable experience. 

All the Authors’ Suites are decorated in a similar 
intriguing way, while other suites are named after the 
ships of Conrad’s time that lay at anchor in the river 
opposite the hotel and are appropriately decorated with 
maps and rigging’ 

The hotel’s lobby is smaller and more intimate than 
many of today’s lavish modern hotels, but The Oriental 
lacks nothing in amenities. 

The hotel boasts one of the best sports centres in 
Bangkok and a 1000 strong Thai staff. “They are born 
hosts” says General Manager Kurt Wachtveitl. “It’s in- 
stinctive and I’m a lucky man to be working with 
them”. 

If The Oriental boasted only its lovely rooms and fur- 
nishings, it would be outstanding, but the hotel also has 
the river which is reflected in its history and its 
magnificence. With Thai temples visible from the ter- 
races and swimming pools, arid the Grand Palace a 
rapid boat trip along the Klongs, The Oriental attracts 
visitors from all over the world and has easily earned 
its reputation as one of the best hotels anywhere. 
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SHANGRI-LA 
KUALA LUMPUR 





K uala Lumpur is one of the surprises of Asia. Most 
capitals fall victim to traffic, heavy construction 
and pollution, making them as frustrating as they are 
exciting. Kuala Lumpur is hardly the sleepy rubber 
marketing town it was 20 years ago, but it still has the 
greenery, the fine vernal spreads which make it, unlike 
the others in Asia, a relaxing capital. 

The Shangri-La reflects this atmosphere. The 
722-room hotel may have all the amenities of luxurious 
up-to-date hotel living, but the first impression one 
receives is that of a garden hotel. Graciously land- 
scaped, the greenery of the gardens cascades in front 
of the visitor. Step inside the lobby, and one is sur- 
rounded by a world of luxury, lustrous marble, and 
deep-piled carpets. 

The suites are decorated with art works from Tokyo, 
Thailand, Singapore, Philippines, Indonesia, Brunei, 
Hong Kong and London. Each suite comprises a large 
living room, dining room with pantry, plus one or two 
connecting bedrooms. 

The most luxurious are the Royal Suite and Malaysia 
Suite, 250 square meters in size; each is accessible by a 
private VIP lift. In addition to the facilities of the other 
suites, these have dining rooms large enough for enter- 
taining 16 people, bathrooms equipped with a jacuzzi 
and a dressing area. 

Standard guest rooms are spacious and tasteful. A 


minimum of 38 square meters, they have an impressive 
list menities. 
An outstanding feature of the Kuala Lumpur 


Shangi is its rooms for the handicapped. Specially 


equippea h wide doors, more space, hand rails and 
bathroom 1 ties, including higher wash basins, these 
rooms have |.» designed by experts to meet the needs 


To VURORPRT EDEL ONS Eta es 


of the physically handicapped. 

Equally innovative is the six floors of no-smoking 
rooms. 

Of the catering outlets, Restaurant LaF ite, with its 
fine wine cellar, has outstanding continental cuisine. 
Designed in the French Provencal style, it contains 
elegant furnishing and wood panelling. The Chinese 
restaurant, Shang Palace, approached by means of a 
grand marble staircase, is decorated in a manner 
portraying Chinese history. The restaurant can seat 
242 people for gourmet Cantonese cuisine. 

The original Shangri-La Hotel was established in 
Tokyo 150 years ago and the Kuala Lumpur link boasts 
a Japanese restaurant decorated in traditional Sukiya 
style: a rich color scheme reflecting the designs of the 
Azuchi-Momoyama period of 16th Century Japan. With 
a quaint Japanese garden adjoining, four private 
tatami rooms complete the picture. 

For the businessman, the Shangri-La also has fully 
equipped meeting and convention facilities — and con- 
tains Malaysia’s largest pillarless ballroom, which can 
comfortably accommodate over 2,000 people. 

This hotel thus combines the jungly, lush ambience 
of Kuala Lumpur with the modern facilities so necessary 
to the business traveller. 
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(ZOODWOOD PARK 
SINGAPORE 





he Goodwood Park belongs, quite literally, to the 

age of leisure, when the Grand Journey to the Far 
East meant pith helmets and shooting gear. In 1899, 
Goodwood Park began as the home of the Teutonia 
Club for the local German community. Set amidst six 
hectares of lush grounds, it was a grand castle-like 
European masterpiece almost Edwardian in style, with 
characteristic arched hallways, doors and windows. 
Among its distinctive features was the facade of ex- 
posed brick and plasterwork. Coupled with its unique 
pillars and window frames bearing a stacked design, 
and the delicate moulding details on both arched fronts 
flanking the two-storey tower, the Teutonia Club was 
an architectural masterpiece. Over the years, it changed 
hands and became an entertainment cum reception 
hall, an electrical powerhouse and, by 1947, was con- 
verted to a residential hotel with some 60 rooms. 

By the mid-1970’s, the hotel had expanded, however 
with the distinctive tower beginning to show its age, 
and the new owners — while renovating the hotel — 
were determined to preserve this landmark and restore 
the entire wing to its deserved glory as a unique 
example of colonial architecture. 

What started out as a facelift turned out to be a 
major surgical operation. The Tower roof was replaced, 
and the weatherworn relief mouldings painstakingly 
restored to their original design and shapes. New 
wooden window frames, designed to look like the old 
pane frames, were installed. Elsewhere, fluted columns 


and arched windows were faithfully restored and, 
where needed, reproduced in exact detail. 
Another major renovation project was embarked 


upon in 1983. .\!] the furniture, fittings, fixtures and 
general appliancs were changed, with the general 


decor becoming more modern and understatedly lux- 
urious. Modern day amenities now include computerised 
guest key and message waiting systems, three con- 
ference rooms, a new reception lobby (retaining the 
charming old world style) and five banqueting rooms. 

Although the Goodwood Park excells architecturally 
in the mid-1980’s, interior designer Bent Severin has 
kept the historical tradition. The restraint and elegance 
of the old world is still present, especially in the Tower 
suites. The super-luxurious 19th Century architecture 
of the Brunei Suite with its fluted columns, arched win- 
dows and ceiling beams, have all been retained. This 
suite, together with 14 others, have been decorated in 
the 18th Century neo-classical English styles of Thomas 
Sheraton and Robert Adam. Delicate motifs and sub- 
dued half-tint color tones are the order of the day, and 
furnishings are subdued in line and decoration. 

The Goodwood Park has been ever mindful of the 
unique architecture of the hotel It is rare indeed in 
Singapore to find anything smacking of an earlier age, 
but the Goodwood Park has, outside of its understated 
luxury and elegance, an architecture reminiscent of an 
earlier age and a timeless beauty. 



































SHANGRI-LA 
SINGAPORE 





xtending over five hectares of undulating greenery, 

the hotel’s tropical gardens, peppered with water- 
falls, carp-filled rock pools and towering ferns are an 
aesthetic delight. The gardens are an all-pervading 
presence of the hotel, where the 10 metre high win- 
dows of the lobby allow stunning views of the surround- 
ing vegetation and green marble floors carry the theme 
within the building itself. 

The hotel describes its driveway as “being able to 
accommodate four Rolls Royces driving abreast”, and 
the magnificent dimensions continue throughout. The 
luxurious accommodation is spread out over three 
separate wings, each of the 750 rooms and 60 suites 
having a distinctive style, with half the rooms enjoying 
a panoramic view of the gardens below. 

The hub of the hotel is the 24-storey Main Building. 
Here, every room has a balcony, with beautiful views of 
Singapore’s skyline and greenery. 

But it is the adjacent nine-storey Garden Wing, with 
its bougainvillea-laden balconies that catch the eye. The 
building is designed to enclose an outstanding open- 
atrium garden, where over 100 varieties of tropical 
palms, trees, shrubs, ferns and vines are planted. And 


on the balcony of each room, fuchsia pink bougainvillea 
bloom throughout the year. 

The Valley Wing, which opened in June 1985, is not- 
able foi proportions and luxuriance of its rooms and 


suites. S) ing the east side of the hotel, this 17-storey 
wing is |i to the rest of the hotel by a sky bridge, 
affording : ‘tacular bird’s-eye view of the garden. 
In fact, the « Valley Wing design harmonizes with 


the existing |: 
in three layers 
Building. White 


pe. A stretched round-shaped roof 
is in with the design of the Main 
and blue tinted glass windows 


make an effective contrast with the green landscaped 
grounds. 

The Valley Wing has 112 deluxe rooms of 52 square 
meters each. Luxury and comfort prevail. Designed to 
provide ample space and easy movement, with bed- 
room separate from dressing area and bathroom, the 
rooms are characterised by fluted columns, cornice 
work and mouldings in rich alabaster shades. Sofa, 
armchairs, chaises longues are all furnished in pastal 
shades, with separate writing and dressing tables. Tea- 
making facilities and a personal safe are available in 
each room. 

The Shangri-La Suite, one of 24 suites in the wing, 
epitomises the style of the Valley Wing. Accessible by 
its own private elevator, the Suite is furnished with 
Austrian chandeliers, fine art and Henredon furniture. 
Separated from the living area by a hallway are the 
master bedroom and guestrooms. For added luxury, 
the bath in the master bedroom has a built-in jacuzzi 
and gold-plated fittings. 

Room service, the Coffee Garden and Business 
Centre all function 24 hours a day and complimentary 
newspapers and magazines are delivered to all rooms. 
In attempting to capture the utopia of its namesake, 
service is tuned to a fine art at the Shangri-La. 
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HERATON TOWERS 
SINGAPORE 





his is one of the surprises of Singapore. A decep- 

tively simple facade in one of the busiest sections of 
the town. One opens the door, looks inside......and here 
is a breathtaking grandeur which seems to dwarf the 
visitor. High ceilings, tall columns and marble expanses 
coming together in visual splendor. A sense of elegance 
pervades the lobby, the public area a design of crystal, 
water, subtle lighting and horizontally veined marble. 
The sweeping marble staircase leads from the lobby to 
the function rooms. Above the transparent curved 
glass balustrade floats a handrail of teak interwined 
with polished brass. The entire lobby engenders a feel- 
ing of space and movement. 

But this is only the beginning. Look even further, 
and the eye is drawn to the incredible sight of two 
waterfalls. They lie beyond the hotel’s atrium coffee 
house where the marble columns rise gracefully from 
ground to third storey. At the edge of the waterfalls’ 
reflecting pool rests a 9-meter-high glass screen, letting 
the view in while keeping the heat out. The foliage is 
lush, creating an attractive foreground to Goodwood 
Hill visible behind the hotel. 

"he Singapore-born designer, Mr. On Chin Bee, con- 
ceived the overall design as one of simple elegance, tak- 
ing maximum advantage of the external environment. 
Singay is decidely an urban setting, but having 
Goodwe ‘ill — a government-owned property dotted 
with bung s from British days — as the background 
made a nati verdant atmosphere an obvious choice 
in decoration 

Another revc in this most surprising hotel lies 
in the name. The name “Towers” in a Sheraton hotel 
usually denotes the special elite floors of a hotel with 
maximum elegance, service an ». This was a con- 


cept developed in Boston several decades ago. 
Sheraton Towers Singapore was created to be dif- 
ferent, since every one of the 21 floors was to be given 
the special “Towers” treatment with the elegance of 
the elite. Thus, the hotel provides crystal in place of 
glass, porcelain and bone china instead of crockery, 
silver instead of stainless steel, and touches of ivory 
and jade to enhance the sumptuous atmosphere. 

With round-the-clock butler service to all rooms 
come complimentary breakfasts. Put the two together, 
and the guest is able to enjoy directing the cooking of 
his eggs in his own room. Along with this comes a 
24-hour concierge service and complimentary use of 
sauna and gym facilities. 

Business people have the best of all possible worlds. 
Telex, copy machines, telefax, courier and stenographic 
services, as well as meeting rooms for up to 12 people, 
are all available. 

The Chinese restaurant is noted for its splendid 
silver and jade, Domus is already a famed Western 
speciality restaurant and the Terazza has splendid 
views. For this Sheraton, barely one year old, the aim is 
excellence in all fields. 
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THE HILTON HOTELS 
OF AUSTRALIA 





Hilton International 


B efore the end of 1986, six Hiltons will have opened 
in Australia, exemplifying a quantum leap in 
Australian hotel architecture. The old utilitarian struc- 
tures have given way to highly imaginative, innovative, 
even landmark designs. 

The Melbourne Hilton, opened in 1975, was built on 
the site of Cliveden Mansion, a century old Italian 
Renaissance-style home. Incorporated in the hotel were 
the original oak timber panelling, marble fireplaces, 
stained glass windows and architraves. Most of these 
were built into the hotel’s fine dining room, but two 
large original (and working) marble fireplaces were re- 
located in the Presidential Suite. 

The 619-room Sydney Hilton, opened at about the 
same time, was also built on a historic landmark; 
Adams’ Marble Bar, saved from one of Sydney’s great 
hotels, Adams’ Hotel, executed in the fullest and 
richest 15th Century Italian Renaissance style. The 
capitals of the columns are solid bronze in a free treat- 
ment of Corinthian. The facade and bar interior con- 
tained ornate oak woodwork, marble, and stained 
glass. Today it has been deferentially reconstructed in 
the Sydney Hilton, with the exception of four, of the 
original 18 rural scenes with nudes, which were 
commissioned for the bar walls. 

The Parmelia Hilton International in Perth — con- 
tains some very fine curios and furniture. 

When Hilton International took over the Parmelia 
hotel’s management in 1979, they also acquired a 17th 
Century English grandfather clock, chairs with hand- 
carved Egyptian figures and gildings dating from the 
late 1800s and a fine Italian “Biedermeier” satinwood 
hall mirror, known as ‘‘Mussolini’s Mirror”. 

The mirror (circa 1840) is inlaid with a floral decor- 
ation in rosew flanked by two columns and sup- 
ported by a serp: \‘ine-shaped triple step base. 

A pair of wooc > blackamoors, Neopolitan marble 


Sydney Airport 

figures representing the four seasons, a spectacular 
French chandelier and two mahogany Chippendale 
chairs with matching oak mirror are among the hotel’s 
other collectors’ pieces. 

The arresting design of the 387-room Hilton Inter- 
national Adelaide lobby recreates the cavalier grandeur 
of the “Roaring Twenties” with waterfalls, Boticelli 
marble and Italian leather armchairs. 

The ceiling height extends through two floors but 
highly polished stainless steel ceiling tiles create the 
visual impression of still greater height. 

These tiles act as a giant mirror from which some 
900 varying lengths of brass rodding hang. At the end 
of each rod is a five-filament light globe which gives the 
effect of a room full of stars from the ceiling reflections. 

The Hilton International Sydney Airport is a low- 
rise building which utilises abundant natural light and 
light-colored local woods to give the hotel a resort-style 
appearance. 

The newest-Hilton, in Brisbane, is the world’s first 
hotel to feature a tapered parabolic atrium, extending 
the full height of 19 levels. The atrium is capped by a 
glass dome 32 meters x 19 meters to allow natural 
light to flood the centre of the hotel and to reflect 
Queensland’s outdoor semi-tropical lifestyle. Three 
external glass lifts travel along one side of the atrium, 
and all guest rooms open directly onto galleries over- 
looking the lobby. Hilton International pay particular 
attention, not only to their standards of service, but 
also to the physical appearance of their hotels. 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
HOTELS 


SYDNEYe BANGKOKeSINGAPORE* TOKYO 


~ 


he Inter-Continental Hotels chain has a rather 

unique position in the hotel industry, for in this age 
of glass and concrete box buildings, they have actually 
restored national landmarks, in Paris, New York, San 
Antonio, Washington, DC and many other locations. 

A case in point is the spectacular Sydney Inter- 
Continental. Originally the city’s historical Treasury 
Building, the group has preserved and restored it and 
today it accommodates the lavish public rooms of the 
new hotel. Inter-Continental has added a contemporary 
guestroom wing with luxurious rooms and suites. The 
hotel’s focal point is the striking lobby, with vaulted 
arcades of sandstone rising three floors in a skylit 
cortile that floods that lobby with natural light. The 
twin themes of Australia’s colonial heritage and its 
vivid natural beauty are continued throughout the 
hotel. Colors and motifs unique to Australia are used 
in order to re-create the atmosphere of a gracious 
Australian home of the 19th Century. Traditional 
Australian furniture is blended with Victorian touches 
such as wooden Venetian blinds, sheer voluminous 
curtains and Oriental rugs. 

Set within spacious gardens and surrounded by 
water fountains and natural waterways, the Siam 
Intercontinental in Bangkok makes stunning use of the 
cultural and architectural riches of its country. Of 
particular note is the dramatic sloping roof, which uses 
modern international design techniques combined with 
traditional Thai temple architecture in its sweeping and 
dynamic appearance. 

Bedrooms set in separate low rise wings overlook 
the gardens or the attractive swimming pool. Executive 
suites look anc feel like a private home. A visually strik- 
ing fully-equipped ballroom and a sloping lobby room 
are outstanding. |e Siam Inter-Continental is a classic 
example of how past and present can co-exist 





without disharmony. 

Another triumph is Singapore’s Pavilion Inter- 
Continental, designed by architect John Portman. 
Behind its unpretentious facade this is a superb hotel. 
The building sits snugly on a low 1.2 hectare site behind 
a row of two-storey mock Tudor buildings. Their long 
northern and southern aspects possess straight simple 
lines that are handsome and impressive. Shaded by 
large trees on either side, the Pavilion Inter- 
Continental is located between these sleek slab blocks 
as a Series of “bridges” spanning the intervening space. 
Each “bridge” is stepped backwards, one higher than 
the other. The magnificent atrium of the Pavilion is 14 
storeys high at its topmost point. Rays of sunlight 
stream through the open skylight onto hanging plants 
that edge the rows of parapet walls overlooking the 
main atrium. 

Once the tallest building in Japan, the Keio Plaza 
Inter-Continental Hotel attracted nationwide attention 
from the moment it opened. It was also the first 
building to rise on Tokyo’s new Metropolitan Center, 
which became the city’s new symbol skyline for urban 
re-development programs throughout the country. The 
Keio Plaza Inter-Continental Hotel has a solid reputa- 
tion for outstanding facilities. 

All the Intercontinental Hotels offer excellence in 
culinary services, together with all modern con- 
veniences and business services especially geared to the 
traveller. 
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EIDERDOWN 
BAFFLE CHANNEL 
COMFORTER 


Quite simply: The showpiece of our 
collection! Owning our Eiderdown Baffle 
Channel Comforter is a remarkable 
opportunity, like owning a rare antique. 





Down from the underbody of geese and 
ducks is the best insulation in the world. 
And the very best down — the best of the 
best —is from the eider duck, whose nat- 
ural habitat is the Arctic Circle. Eiderdown 
is collected only by hand, from eider duck 
nests. Because eiderdown is so rare and of 
such superior quality, it is coveted by 
connoisseurs around the world. Eiderdown 
comforters are sold in finer shops on 
Madison Avenue at $2,800 to $3,200. 


To express our appreciation of the finest 
down available, we have selected a 
luxurious, indescribably smooth, imported 
Swiss 100% cotton fabric with a superior 
329 per square inch thread count. The 
classic vertical baffle channel shell is 
carefully filled by hand with Eiderdown 
and rimmed with double-stitched corded 
edges, giving this limited edition (we've 
only manufactured 150) of our Eiderdown 
Baffle Channel Comforter the quality 
signature of The Company Store. 


Eiderdown Baffle Channel Comforter 


Color: Sahara Style #C146 
Queen/Full (86’x86”), Down Fill 50 oz. $1,700 
King (102”x86”), Down Fill 60 oz. $2,000 


RE °26 Down Comforter Styles 
SS) __ © Down Pillows 
atalo 2 © Down Outerwear 
PUSSY & 100% Merino Wool Mattress Pads 


Chic Conbany dior 


uP TO REQUEST A FREE CATALOG 
OR TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-356-9 367, Ext. F971. We offer a 
money back guarantee and ship within 24 to 48 
hours. We accept MasterCard, VISA, American 
Express, Diners Clut 1 check. If you are 
ordering by mail incluce: 1. Type of card; 
2. Account No.; 3. Exp on Date; 4. Name; 
5. Street Address; 6. Cit tate, Zip; 7. Phone; 
8. Product Name; 9. Sty: ).; 10. Sizes, Quantity 
and Color. Please add $5 item for shipping and 
handling. 
SEND TO: The Company Store cpt. F971, 

500 Company Store Road, La Crosse \\/! 54601. 

Our down is supplied by United Fea‘ nd Down, 

America’s premier down proc 











Visit one of these Kohler Registered Showrooms 
for a gallery showing of exclusive Artist Editions designs. 


Alamo Plumbing Supply 
19 Burwood 
San Antonio, TX 


Apex Supply Co. 
2500 Button-Gwinnett Dr. 
Atlanta, GA 


Biggs Pump & Supply, Inc. 
Road 52 By-Pass 
Lafayette, | 


Carr Supply, Inc. 
280 Fletcher Street 
Columbus, OH 


Continental Supply, Inc. 
2951 PG. Graves Lane 
Cincinnati, OH 


Crawford Supply Co. 
19500 South Mannheim Road 
Mokena, IL 


Crescent Supply of Penna., Inc. 


6301 Butler Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 


Davis & Warshow, Inc. 
57-22 — 48th Street 
Maspeth, NY 


Edelman Plumbing Supply, Inc. 
3790 Ridge Rock 
Cleveland, OH 


Familian Northwest, Inc. 
2121 North Columbia Blvd. 
Portland, OR 


Kohler Design Center 
Highland Drive 
Kohler, WI 


John M. Hartel & Co., Inc. 
144 Kinderkamack Road 
Montvale, NJ 


Indiana Plumbing Supply Co., Inc. 
1161 East Artesia Blvd. 
Carson, CA 


Kansas Wholesale Supply Co., Inc. 
926 North Mosley 
Wichita, KS 


Maumee Plumbing Supply, Inc. 
12860 Eckel Junction Road 
Perrysburg, OH 


Nelson Company 
332 Lincoln Avenue, East 


Royal Oak, MI 


Palermo Sales Corp. 
440 Livingston Street 
Norwood, NJ 


WAS. Patterson Co. 
2100 West College Avenue 
Appleton, WI 


Windsor Plumbing Supply, Inc. 
3920 — 15th eae pin 
Brooklyn, NY 


Wolff Bros. Supply, Inc. 
6078 Wolff Road 
Medina, OH 


Wool Wholesale Plumbing Supply, Inc. 
1321 N.E. 12th Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 


Kohler Showroom 
Mechandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 








THEBOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER. 


Cactus Cutter™ by Art Nelson. Just one triumph of Kohler’s bold design freedom challenge to renowned ceramic art- 
ists. A most original series of fixtures advancing the bath as artform. Six different limited edition designs to make your 
own statement of taste and penchant for unique ca color and texture. Fora complete collection portfolio of all six 


Artist Editions, send $3 to Kohler Co., Dept. AMO, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 


C6050 Copyright 1986 Kohler Co 


















































THE CAPITAL OF the Empire State is 
three hundred years old this year, 
and Albany is giving itself a year- 
long birthday to celebrate the fact 
that it is the oldest city functioning 
under its original charter. That char- 
ter was granted in 1686 by Governor 
Dongan in the name of James II who, 
before he assumed the throne, had 
been duke of York and Albany. The 
city has lit all its candles and pulled 
out all its stops, hoping its light will 
be seen and its trumpets heard across 
the land and that visitors will flock to 
enjoy its charms—its concerts, the- 
ater, museums and remarkable ar- 
chitecture. It has devised an elaborate 
series of events for the occasion. 

Most metropolitan New Yorkers 
think of Albany, when they think of 
it at all, as a small, provincial, up- 
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Albany’s Tricentennial Bash 


state town that has more power over 
them than it deserves and to which 
they pay their state income taxes 
grudgingly. They are quite wrong. 
Albany is a sort of deliberate David 
to New York’s bustling Goliath. It is 
only one-hundredth the size of New 
York City (one hundred thousand to 
ten million), which is no measure of 
its muscle or of its intelligence, dig- 
nity, culture or influence. It has a 
great deal more than venerability to 
recommend it. It seems to have ac- 
quired a new youth, to have awak- 
ened from what even its enthusiasts 
would admit were the doldrums. 
When he was governor of New 
York in the 1960s and early seventies, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, a man with an 
architectural vision to match his ego, 
had a great deal to do with this. He 


GARY GOLD 


NANCY RICA SCHIFF 





bought up and tore down about a 
hundred acres of buildings in the 
center of the city adjacent to the state 
capitol, a late-19th-century structure 
of considerable Victorian presence. 


A recent visit to Albany, New York during its tricentennial gave 
Russell Lynes a new perspective on the once-provincial state capital. 
LEFT: Instrumental in revitalizing the downtown area, the Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller Empire State Plaza, completed in 1978, houses 
a remarkable art collection, including Calder’s Triangles and Arches. 
BELOW: The Performing Arts Center provides a modern contrast to 
the gabled state capitol, built between 1867 and 1898. 





continued on page 38 
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TO KINDLE A GREAT FIRE, 
BEGIN WITH A BRILLIANT SPARK. 


Every quality diamond of a carat or more is one of nature’s 
rarest and most exquisite phenomena — with more fire, 
more sparkle and scintillation. 

Each is a visible reflection of you. Unique in all the world, 
possessing four characteristics that set it apart forever They 
are called the 4@s: cut, color, clarity and carat weight. [hese 
determine the value of a diamond — and to an astonishing 
degree, the beauty and value of your jewelry. 

As a fine jeweler, we not only have an extraordin 
selection of fine-quality diamonds, but the knowledge and 
expertise to make your purchase the rewarding experience 
it should be. The rings shown feature fine-quality diamonds 
of two carats or more. Just a =e of our spectacular 
collection, priced from $5,995 to $20,000. Come to us 
with confidence. And tum the fire into flame. 


A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
A FIRE RARELY SEEN. 
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A BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE JEWELER 


San Francisco (415) 986-4600 * Northern California * Nevada * Hawaii 
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With Wallace K. Harrison as his prin- 
cipal architect, he built what is now 
called the Governor Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller Empire State Plaza (his name 
was added after he left office), a vast 
expanse of esplanade with pools and 
fountains, pollarded trees, and sculp- 
tures abutted by eleven buildings. 
Five are towers in the topless man- 
ner of the 1960s idiom, of vertical 
steel and glass and no cornices; one is 
the Performing Arts Center known as 
“The Egg” that looks like a tilted half- 
grapefruit on stilts; another is the 





Cultural Education Center, an eleven- 
story upside-down ziggurat of mar- 
ble (it expands as it rises), and so on. It 
is all very imposing and architectur- 


ally so-so, but 
to revitalize th 


has done a great deal 
iter of Albany, en- 


courage the spri » up of buildings 
that had declined, 4 inspire the re- 
use of buildings, s: of them dis- 


tinguished and once rished, that 
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were threatened with destruction. 

I have been in Albany several 
times recently and have had the plea- 
sure of seeing it through the eyes of 
experts and enthusiasts who combine 
civic boosterism with modesty. Two 
of the vice-chairmen of the Tricen- 
tennial Commission, Dr. James G. 
Hoehn, a surgeon, and Norman Rice, 
for many years director of the Albany 
Institute of History and Art, took me 
on a tour of the city. It was apparent 
that they were interested, as I was, 
more in what has been done in recent 
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years and is now being done to shore 
up and preserve the city’s past than 
what is recently new. What is new in 
the last few decades is routine mod- 
ernism, the sort of clichéd business 
buildings that have happened in cit- 
ies everywhere. 

Albanians, as they call themselves, 
were more adventurous and free- 
wheeling in the past. They hired the 





continued from page 34 


great architect H. H. Richardson, best 
known for Trinity Church in Boston, 
to design City Hall, a splendid rough 
granite-and-brownstone structure in 
the Romanesque manner with a cam- 
panile, at the base of which the may- 
or has his office. It has been cleaned 
and patched and looks as good as. 
new, which is very good indeed. 
Richardson also designed the Sen- 
ate Chamber in the state capitol. It 
may be, as Albanians claim, “the 
most magnificent legislative hall in} 
the world,” but even if it isn’t, it is 


Lerr: The Pastures, an area of early-19th-century row houses, is being ° 
renovated as part of the city’s plan to preserve and restore its historic 
buildings. BELOW: The Albany Institute of History and Art contains Early 

American and Hudson River School paintings. In the Dutch Room is — 

18th-century furniture that belonged to the city’s first settlers. 


nonetheless well worth traveling to - 
Albany to see—a beautiful interior 
space enriched by carved details in 
wood and stone and brightened by: 
walls of marble and gold leaf with the 
senators’ chairs upholstered in red 
leather. The capitol also engulfs what 
is called “the million-dollar stair- 
case,” by Richardson, a mysterious 
structure ornamented with portraits 
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POOR VISIBILITY WILL BE SOMETHING 
MMM ped OTs 


At GM, our concern for safety goes beyond safety belts and disc brakes. 
We're working on advancements in electronics to help you actually avoid accidents. 

Night vision is an infrared imaging system. It senses the difference in 
temperature between an object and its background, then displays an enhanced 
image of what’s out there on a screen. GM is working on the technology now, 
and somewhere down the road, it could be in your car. 

So in fog, rain, snow or darkness, you'll be better able to see what's on the 
road when you can hardly see the road. 
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of famous Americans carved in its 
stone. Together, the chamber and the 
staircase are a banquet of Victorian 
taste at its most sumptuous. 

Albany, I was told by my mentors, 
ranks near the top among American 
cities in restoration and what is called 
“adaptive reuse” of its old buildings, 
of the kind that developers lick their 
chops over demolishing. What was 
once Union Station, vacant since 1968 
and ripe for the wrecker’s ball, has 
been bought by Norstar Bancorp, and 
this beautiful beaux-arts structure 

_ built in 1900 is being brought back to 
| life at a cost of more than $8 million. 
What was once the headquarters of 
the D&H railroad—it looks like a 
large slice of Brussels, and is de- 
scribed as ‘Gothic Revival and Flem- 
'ish”’—has been restored as the 
administration building of the state 
university system. Albany’s once 
most famous hotel, the Kenmore, on 
the verge of crumbling, is being con- 
verted into office space. The exterior 
retains its original character; the in- 
_ side is sort of postmodern. There are 
many other such rescue operations. 

The city’s life revolves around its 

| dominant industry, which is the gov- 
} ernance of the state. I was told that 
_ because its Population essentially 
comprises bureaucrats, their families 
and the people who provide services 
for them, the city is very nearly proof 
against boom-and-bust. It is a city, in 
other words, that maintains an even 
keel with a stable population, and its 
substantial houses attest to this. 

The houses are of all kinds and 
sizes, from row houses built in the 
early 1800s in a section of town called 
“The Pastures,” which are now being 
prettily restored as dwellings and of- 
fices, to houses of no special style that 
are almost everywhere in suburbs 
and the edges of cities on small doilies 
of land, to city mansions of com- 
manding elegance by distinguished 
architects like McKim, Mead & 
White, buildings that have outlived 
fashion and the days of numerous 
servants. Today these have become 
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Oriental Mystique, Duette’ Style. 
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Duette is the revolutionary 
new window fashion that 

goes with any decor. The 
unique cellular design elimi- 
nates unsightly cords and 
holes. And there are no seams, 
even in spans up to 141% feet 
wide. So what you see is a 
beautiful expanse of luxurious 
color that’s as elegant ina 
contemporary bath as it is in 
a formal dining room. 








Contact your local window 
covering dealer today. You'll 
see for yourself that Duette is 
the ultimate window fashion. 
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HEN you first handle a Patek Philippe, you become 
We that this is a watch of rare perfection. 

We know the feeling well. We experience a sense of 
pride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of 
our craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 

a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you — to be part of your 
life — because this is the 
way weve always made 
watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: a Patek Philippe 
doesn’t just tell you the 
time, it tells you something 
about yourself. 
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PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 





For a comprehensive presentation of Patek Philippe timepieces, please send $5 — or for a simple brochure of current styles write to 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 — AD, New York, NY. 10020 
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Albany’s Tricentennial Bash 
continued from page 41 


home to various institutions and clubs. 

The effect is of a pleasant city that 
goes about its business, secure in its 
own cultural life, proud of its theater 
(which last winter traveled to Mos- 
cow), its symphony orchestra, its cho- 
ral groups, the vast state university 
campus (designed like a gathering of 
pavilions by Edward Durell Stone 
and locally known as Baghdad-on- 
the-Hudson) and its Institute of His- 
tory and Art, a lively museum that 
emphasizes local history and artifacts 
and has a fine collection of New York 
decorative arts, eighteenth-century 
limners’ portraits and Hudson River 
School landscapes. 

Albany is tolerant, even proud, of 
Rockefeller’s Empire State Plaza—al- 
though, I felt, somewhat embarrassed 
by its pretension. The city recognizes 
it as a magnet for visitors. I was 
guided through its museum for what 
seemed several miles of ingenious 
exhibits and dioramas of New York 
State life, industry and agriculture, 
then past a thousand yards of enor- 
mous paintings by Abstract Expres- 
sionists of the New York School of 
the 1960s in the vast corridors that 





Albany is a 
sort of deliberate 
David to New York’s 
bustling Goliath. 





ee 
vare the connecting links beneath the 
plaza. The paintings were selected by 
a committee appointed by Rockefel- 
ler, himself an eager collector, and 
‘they already have a historical air 
about them. Even the largest sculp- 
tures in the plaza look like children’s 
toys against Rockefeller’s towers, 
which is a pity as in general the 
sculptures seem more distinguished 
_than the paintings. ; 
| But you should see for yourself. 
Albany has lit and has still to light 
_a great many candles on its birthday 
icake. It is going out of its way to 
; please you this tricentennial year.0 

















Contemporary Appeal, Duette’ Style. 










































new window fashion that 
goes with any decor. A 
unique cellular design has 


the strength to cover arches, 
trapezoids, hexagons, irreg- 


ular windows of every con- 


ceivable shape. This special 
design helpsconserve energy, 
too, keeping out summer heat 


and winter cold. 
Contact your local window 


covering dealer today. You'll 
see for yourself that Duette is 
the ultimate window fashion. 


®A Hunter Douglas Product. U.S. Patent Number 
4,450,027. Other U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending. 


Duette is the revolutionary 


Presenting the ultimate window fashion. 


HunterDouglas 


® 


The Soft Revolution. 
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Offerings from Our Superlative - 
Collections of Extraordinary 
Antique Furnishings and 
Decorations. 


We invite you to visit our 
Galleries. Inquiries welcome. 











3636 MAPLE AVENUE ————Saea 
DALLAS « (214) 521-1521 LOYD: PAXTON 
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“SHEARS & WINDOW RANDOLPH & HEIN 
. Francisco, Denver [SWaetr 
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BA 3210/2 


BA 3130 


CHAUMET 


Jeweler since 1780 


48 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 
Tel. 212.371.3960 
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Exhibition of antique timepieces created by Breguet from November 5 to November 22, 1986 in the Salons Chaumet, New York. 
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Representative of 
the sixty piece 

oe) fala mater a 
by Jay Spectre, the 
ECLIPSE CHAIRS 
& TABLE feature , 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE=FIAN Sileiaw on ONS 


A Universe of Storms and Stars 
By Michael Peppiatt 


“WHENEVER LIGHTNING Was about to 
strike,” Hans Hartung says, “my 
grandmother used to shoo me into a 
dark corridor until it was over. I grew 
as frightened of lightning as she was, 
especially as I’d never seen it. Then 
one afternoon—I must have been six 
years old—I forced myself to go out 
and confront it. I was terrified, but I 
had pencil and paper with me and | 
knew that if I could draw the streaks 
of lightning before the thunder 
broke, I’d be safe. So I covered page 
after page with lightning flashes, and 
instead of being afraid I felt tremen- 
dous exaltation.” 

What was true for the boy of six in 
Leipzig before World War I still holds 





good for the eighty-two-year-old art- 
ist in his retreat at Antibes in the 
south of France. Hans Hartung has 


AURELLO AMENDOLA 


lived much of his life on the edge of 
catastrophe, and if he has kept the 
thunder at bay it is by his unshakable 


“Accidents either help or completely ruin a painting, “ says Hans 

oe ; : Hartung, who at eighty-two still works long into the night in his secluded 
belief in the transforming power of Antibes studio. Set apart from the house, the huge studio easily accommodates 
art. His mature paintings have con- his large abstract paintings, such as two luminous works from 1982. 


tinued in the vein of his lightning 
sketches to capture the beauty and 
often terrifying mystery of the uni- 
verse. In the limitless scale created by 
his pictures, the sudden ripple of 
wind on water is as impressive and 
enigmatic as a distant explosion of 
stars, since the questioning involved 
is equally profound. 

“Whatever I’ve done, I’ve always 
done with absolute conviction,” Har- 
tung says. His bespectacled, profes- 
sorial air belies a sense of humor so 
lively as to be impish. ‘When I was 
an adolescent, I had a religious crisis 
and was convinced that I had been 
chosen to spread the word of Christ. 
So I came down one morning and 
said to my poor father, ‘I must leave 
you now. I have decided to become a 
missionary.’ My father had the clever 
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continued on page 54 
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THE ART OF BEING UNIQUE 


pcm? CARTIER...FOR 140 YEARS UNIT- 
: we ING LEGEND WITH REALITY. A 
fing HISTORY SO RICH IN CREATIVITY 
Taga AND ACHIEVEMENT THAT IT 
Mey) HAS CHANGED THE VERY 





) m= COURSE OF THE JEVVEEERS ART. 
GENERATIONS OF DEDICATED AND TALENTED 
DESIGNERS, WORKING WITH THE NOBLEST OF 
EARTH'S TREASURES, HAVE TRANSFORMED PRE- 
SOUS IVE VALSeAND: STONES INTO OBJECTS OF 
RARE BEAUTY AND FANTASY. LIKE POETS OR 
MAGICIANS, CARTIER CREATORS KNOW THE 
WONDER OF DREAMS AND THE MYSTERY OF 
DESIRE. AND LIKE THOSE MASTERS OF IMAG- 
INATION, THE CARTIER ARTISTS INTERPRET THOSE 
DREAMS AND DESIRES FOR A CLIENTELE WHICH, 
LIKE CARTIER ITSELF, IS UNIQUE IN ALL THE WORLD. 


Carlier 


since 1847 


AUSTIN * BAL HARBOUR * BEVERLY HILLS * CHEVY CH noe Hen Sor NG Meee ALLAS * FORT Aes HON jOLU CaM * LAS VEGAS 
LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK « PALM BEACH « SAN F OO HOMA S+*TOR ON’ TO « NCOU VER OWA SHINGTON, D.¢ 
























































ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: HANS  EANINTEING 


A Universe of Storms and Stars 
continued from page 50 


idea of putting a book on astronomy 
by my bedside that evening. I got so 
engrossed in it that I built my own 
telescope and spent hours studying 
the night sky—and soon forgot my 
religious calling.” 

As an artist, however, his course 
has been unwavering. Not only did 
he draw incessantly—“I always sat 
behind the boy with the largest back 
in the class,” he recalls, “so I could 
doodle all day’””—but his fascination 


from the very -beginning was with 


DANIEL MINASSIAN 


abstract forms. “I used to play end- 
lessly with blots of ink and find all 
sorts of things in them. Of course our 
art teacher couldn’t stand them, and 
even my school friends used to say, 
‘Oh, any baby can do that.’ I couldn’t 
stop experimenting with them, but I 
also began to doubt whether they had 
any real value. Then I saw that ex- 
traordinary Rembrandt—his Family 
Group—in Braunschweig, and I was 
so moved I literally almost fainted. I’d 
noticed that the folds of the clothing 





ABOVE: A pioneer of abstraction, Hartung has never been concerned with 
prevailing artistic styles. “I like to act upon the canvas, “” he once said. The 1980 
painting is untitled. BELOw: Their house in Antibes reflects the severe style that 
Hartung and his painter-wife, Anna-Eva Bergman, have always preferred. 





AURELLO AMENDOLA 


were made up of completely abstract 
shapes. From that moment I knew I 
Was a painter.” 
For many years thereafter Hartung 
was to experience all the solitude and 
hardships that an artist breaking new 
ground is traditionally believed to 
undergo. In Paris he countered lack 
of money and loneliness by copying 
at the Louvre and visiting the galler- 
ies. Increasingly reduced funds drove 
him from France to the then-rarely- 
visited island of Minorca off Spain.. 
With Anna-Eva Bergman, the Nor-. 
wegian painter whom he had just 
wed, Hartung set up house alongside. 
the Minorcan fishermen and devoted : 
himself to painting. The idyll was 
short-lived, for as World War II | 
loomed nearer, foreign residents be- 





“I knew that if I 

could draw the streaks of 
lightning before the 
thunder broke, 

I'd be safe.” 





came suspect. ‘The local authorities 
began to think we were spies and that 
our paintings were in fact diagrams 
of the island,” Hartung says. “They 
were also convinced we had con- 
nected our cellar to the sea so as to 

harbor German submarines.” 

Far from aiding his fellow Ger- 
mans, Hartung had such strong anti- 
Nazi convictions that he fought 
against them. He joined the French 
Foreign Legion and survived most of 
the war without serious accident. 
Then, in 1944, while attempting to 
rescue a comrade who lay wounded ~ 
behind enemy lines, he was shot in / 
the leg. The injury worsened as a re- 
sult of insufficient medical care, and . 
eventually grew so bad that the leg 
had to be amputated. 

Largely ignored before the war, ab- 
stract artists increasingly occupied 
center stage in Paris in the 1950s. Har- 
tung began to exhibit and to build a 
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GOOD TASTE IS GOOD TASTE EVERYWHERE 
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PANNONIA 
GALLERIES ING; 


1043 Madison Avenue New York, New York 10021 (212) 628-1168 
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HIPPOLYTE LUCAS 
(French, 1854-1925) 
“In the Rose Garden’’ 

Oil on canvas 64 x 40 inches 


32 PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE, $10 PPD. 
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A Universe of Storms and Stars 
continued from page 54 






































\ 
reputation. Once his role as a forerun- 


ner was recognized, prosperity and | 
fame followed. Having long been at- | 
tracted to the south of France, he de- | 
cided to build a house there in which | 
he could work undisturbed. As his | 
basic plan, he took the simple white | 
cube of the Minorcan fisherman’s | 
house where he had been so happy | 
before, then multiplied it around a | 
swimming pool set in an olive grove 
outside the ancient Mediterranean 
city of Antibes. 
Hartung’s insistence on perfection 
in every detail has produced a house 
in which maximum simplicity coin- 
cides with maximum comfort and the 
elegance that comes from being in 
complete harmony with the land- 
scape. There is little furniture in the 
big, silent rooms and no paintings on 
the walls. “I don’t need paintings,” 
the artist says. “If I want to look at 
something, I look out of the window 
at the trees. Do you know something 
that made me feel very proud? When 
the architect Marcel Breuer came to 


“I don’t need 

paintings. If I want to 
look at something, I look 
out the window 

at the trees.” 





visit us, he said to me, ‘I envy you, 
Hartung. You have exactly the house 
I myself would like to live in.’ ” 

To live, but above all to work, was 
the artist’s reason for choosing seclu- 
sion. In the vast studios, a semi- 
industrial quantity of brushes and 
paints stands neatly aligned, in con; 
stant invitation to the painter to pro- 
duce. The latest works have the 
freshness of a new departure: the joy 
of suggesting order within chaotic ex- 
plosions of color. After a long, often 
harsh life, Hans Hartung still has the 
eye of a child—the child who looked 
out at the storm-crossed world in fear 
and exaltation. 
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Unmistakably. .. Baume & Mercier. 


Handcrafted 18K gold in limited editions. 
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BAUME & MERCIER 


GENEVE 
1830 


For color brochures, please send $2.00 to Baume & Mercier, Dept. AD9, 663 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 

























































Schumacher’s Frank Lloyd Wright Collection. 
The prairie genius at home 


in today’s executive suite. 


Starting with his pi- 
oneering prairie 
houses in the early 
years of this cen- 
tury, Frank Lloyd 
Wright shook up the 
design establish- 
ment of America 
A prairie house and of the whole 
ee oe world. Mies van der 
Rohe, describing 
the effect of a Wright exhibition in Berlin in 
1910, wrote, “The encounter was...to prove of 
great significance to the European develop- 
ment. The work...presented an architectural 
world of unexpected force, clarity of lan- 
guage, and disconcerting richness of form.” 

The prairie houses proclaimed not only 
Wright§ architectural genius but also his life- 
long involvement in all the things that defined 
a living space. Furniture, lamps, rugs,—even 
ashtrays. All of these served as grist for his 
ubiquitous interests and each seemed to offer 
him rich opportunities for finding unique and 
original solutions. 

Many of Wrights long-lived 
design ideas and thoroughly 
Wrightian solutions can 
be seen in the up-to-the- 
minute executive suite 
== shown on the facing 
page. Located in Chi- 
cago’s sleek new 
Olympia Centre, 
the suite, designed 
by Richard Robb & 
Associates (de- 
signers Richard 
Robb and Douglas 
The 1955“Design 102”, Nickless), high- 
ric designed by lights designs from 
Wright for Schumacher. the dramatic Frank 
Lloyd Wright collection assembled by E 
Schumacher & Co. with the curatorial cooper- 
ation of the ‘Taliesin Foundation. 


' 













_ Schumacher's Illustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a ser 





WrightS wide-ranging involvement with 
Schumacher, incidentally, dates to a 1909 order 
for “goat's hair satin” to be used on furniture in 
ChicagoS historic Robie house. (Robie house 
was selected by a panel of architects and art 
historians as one of two outstanding houses 
built in the United States in this century; the 
other house, also by Wright, was Falling Wa- 
ter.) Orders for Schumacher fabrics continued 
through the years; then in the 1950’, Wright 
himself designed a line of fabrics and wallpa- 
pers for Schumacher. A fabric from that co- 
operation continues to be a popular design and 
can be seen on the upholstered bench cushion 
in the lower left photo. , 
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Chevron Repp, a woven based on art glass, 
D.D. Martin house, Buffalo (1904). 


Schumacher’ current Frank Lloyd Wright 
collection includes well over a hundred items 
and employs themes and motifs that span al- 
most all the years of Wright’ prodigious ca- 
reer. In the main photo here, the /mpenal 
Triangle rug, the dramatic Imperial Peacock 
print on the lounge chairs.and the /mperial 
Border on the wall are all based on Wright's de- 
sign (1916-1922) for the celebrated Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo. The Geometric wallpaper and 
the side chairs’ Liberty Weave fabric are based 
on Wright designs for Liberty magazine covers 
(1926-1927); the desk chair upholstery is 





































LOUNGE CHAIRS, BENG 
GLASS ACCESSORIES | 
DESIGNS LTD. DESK 
CHAIRS, HOLLY HUNT UT 
HAIR, MARDEN MFG. INC® 
MID-AMERICA TILE DISTRI 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGH 
WINDOW.AND @ 
RENDERINGS, STRUVEG 
(CHAIR IN COOPERATIG 
VICTORIAN CHICAGO AR 
CRAFTS). ALL SU 

CHIG 


Storer House Ma- 
telasse based on 
Wright’s unique 
concrete “textile” 
block construc- 
tion in the famed 
Hollywood pri- 
vate house (1923); 
the Tower Sheer at 
the windows is 
borrowed from a 
frieze on the un- 
executed tower 
for St. Mark’-in- 
the-Bouwerie, 
N.Y. (1929). All in ES 
all a compendium Fe eee 
of, and an homage a cotton print 
to, the genius of _ based on art glass, 
Frank Lloyd Fane ee house 
Wright. ; ; 
Whether designing a distinctive office 
home of unique quality, for almost a cent ! 
knowing interior designers, decorators Hy 
architects have sought out the showrooms mt 
Schumacher. Whether seeking authentic 
ditionalism, or authentic moderni 
whether fabric, wallcovering or rug, they’ 
ways been—and continue to be—sure tha 
- Tes, . x 
ingpired answer awaits them at Schumac 
For a booklet that illustrates the Fi 
Lloyd Wright collection in more detail, g 
$3.00 to E Schumacher & Company, Box f 
79 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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Pure brilliance. 
A fantasy in crystal and silver. 





SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 


In the tradition of Steuben and Baccarat...an 
original work of art by the internationally- 
renowned sculptor James Carpenter, whose 
works have been exhibited at the Smithsonian 
and leading museums throughout the world. 
Each piece is personally hand-signed by the 


© 1986 FM 


artist. Like a mountain of sparkling ice, your 
sculpture is alive with the magic of full-lead 
crystal. The penguins are solid sterling silver. 
And the combination is dazzling! Each im- 
ported sculpture is crafted of hand-gathered 
crystal and is individually hand-polished. $120. 


Crystal Fantasy exclusively from The Franklin Mint. 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my order for “Crystal Fantasy” by 
James Carpenter, to be crafted tn full-lead crystal 
and sterling silver. 

I need send no money now. Please bill me $30.* 
when my sculpture is ready to be sent, and the bal- 
ance in three equal monthly installments of $30.* 
each, after shipment. 


*Plus my state sales tax. 


Sienature ace eee S 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


ORDER 


FORM Please mail by November 30, 1986. 


Limit of one sculpture per person. 


Mr. /Mrs./ Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 
City 


State, Zip 




































ANTIQUES N@TEBOOR 


Reign of Splendor at Maurice Segoura 
By Catherine Styles-McLeod 


PHOTOGRAPHY: MARIANNE HAAS 
b 


FRANCE, IN THE eighteenth century, 
was the recognized center of the civi- 
lized world, a meeting place for wit 
and beauty, frivolity and charm, epit- 
omized by the architecture, furniture 
and paintings of the period. Freed 
from the restraints of the old king, 
Louis XIV, the court revolved more 
frequently around Paris. The mood, 
the fashions, grew lighter and airier; 
art, manners and morals responded 
to a new freedom and gaiety. Run- 
ning through the century, too, like 
the graceful, sometimes grave strains 
of Rameau and Couperin, was an 
almost bittersweet awareness of the 
transience of pleasure. Love of life, 
heightened by a sense of mortality, 
was characteristic of the eighteenth- 
century dream. 


—— 


ss 


It was a dream destined to end in 
the nightmare of the Revolution. Yet —_lery occupies three floors in an eigh- 
it is no illusion that many of the ob- teenth-century building. The prome- 
jects created then still survive, and it nade of the present-day faubourg 
is reasonable and fitting that they — flows past his windows. 
should be displayed in the rue du Maurice Segoura has been an anti- 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, that long, | quarian for thirty years and has main- 
prestigious street that has become _ tained a gallery here since 1968. Now 
today’s byword for whatever may his two sons, Pierre and Marc, are 


Top LEFT: Meissen baluster vases with 
figurative scenes in the reserve and bold 
Rococo ormolu mounts are elegant examples 
of the 18th-century French art and antiques 
that can be found at Maurice Segoura in 
Paris. Top: Gallery owner Maurice Segoura.- 
ABOVE: A circa 1690 Beauvais tapestry of an 
imaginary countryside and a Louis XV: 
Savonnerie floral rug complement a suite of 
gilded Régence furniture. At center, a desk 
with bronze-doré embellishment and 











properly be called French taste. It is 
also fitting that they should be in the 
care of Maurice Segoura, whose gal- 


following in his footsteps. They read- 
ily acknowledge they are still learn- 
ing, and add with inherited charm: 


leather top by Charles Cressent. 


continued on page 65 





Bernhardt 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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Compose a bedroom of elegance and drama with Classics | . 

a masterful interplay of Italian neoclassic reeding and stylized shell motifs. Classics | by 
Bernharat offers a collection of pieces for bedroom, dining room and living room available in Parchment or 
pale Alabaster finishes ... each an example of Bernharat’s traditional craftsmanship. To obtain a 
Classics | brochure and upholstery catalogs, send $5.00 to Bernhardt, Box 740, 

Dept. A-86, Lenoir, N. C. 28645. Bernhardt furnishings are sold 
internationally by better furniture and department stores 
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Shown m 
size of 17” 














h smaller than actual 


height. 





Above the Shader hallmark will be 
your doll’s unique serial number — 
hand-painted in genuine 22kt gold. 





Daisy’s sumptuous black dress is 
highlighted by an eye-catching rhine- 
stone and a strand of faux pearls. 


Daisy’s facial features are expertly 


painted by hand using a fine china paint. 


Her lifelike eyes are made of hand- 
painted crystal. 
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Each porcelain piece is individually 
signed and dated by the Shader 
craftsperson who made it. 























“We couldn't have a better teacher.” 

Individual clients are the rich, the 
famous, the titled, the old and new 
aristocracy of this century. Luncheon 
is frequently at Maxim’s, just around 
the corner. There, wealth and joie de 
vivre abound as Maurice Segoura, 
surrounded by a group of congenial 
friends, trades warm handshakes with 
an international connoisseur and a 
rush of greetings with a modern-day 
princess, who is as lovely as any lady 
of the eighteenth century. 

Only the fortunate could afford the 
unique furniture, paintings and ob- 
jects he offers, and indeed, many of 
_ them are bought by museums. Thus, 
L’Ile de Cythére by Jean-Antoine 
_ Watteau, one of the earliest exam- 
} ples of the painter’s fétes galantes, 
which set a mood for much of the 
century, went to the Stddelsches 
} Kunstinstitut in Frankfurt. 
Eighteenth-century art was created 
| for aristocrats and, as Segoura points 

out, was very expensive even in its 

} own time, when some of the most 
} lustrous names in France lived in 
constant debt to their cabinetmakers. 
| It is, he states, more reasonably priced 
by today’s standards. In those times, 
| when Paris was “the world’s capital,” 
| setting a standard for taste and man- 
} ners, ambassadors from foreign 
} courts often seized the opportunity to 
} place orders with artists and master 
} craftsmen living in France. Many of 
the latter had arrived from other 
countries. “Such artists needed the 
fantasy of Paris,” says Segoura. ‘This 
is a land of opportunity for all cre- 
ators—and during that period there 
was no separation between power, 
| politics and money.” 

Today, in Maurice Segoura’s gal- 
‘Plery, all is harmonious in the spa- 
} cious salons that recreate the atmo- 
‘} sphere surrounding the amateurs of 
centuries past. A painting of a gra- 
}cious young woman by Jean-Marc 
) Nattier, portraitist for the family of 
| Peter the Great and the daughters of 
Louis XV, resides with an array of 
other marvels of eighteenth-century 




















































ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Reign of Splendor at Maurice Segoura 
continued from page 62 





A late-16th-century Augsburg clock 
rests upon an early Louis XVI rosewood- 
and-amaranth commode bearing a broad 

guilloche frieze, musical trophies in marquetry 
and the stamp of maitre Frangois Bayer. 

Portrait d'un Echevin, Mathieu Gaudin 

is a 1726 oil by Frangois de Troy. 





taste, including a Cressent commode 
with geometric marquetry and mag- 
nificent gilt-bronze mounts. 

During the reign of Louis XIV, fur- 
niture design and ornamentation had 
reflected the majestic formality of 
Versailles, as in a sumptuous Boulle 
bureau, also present. That formality 
lessened, however, when Philippe, 
duke of Orléans, regent for the boy 
king, Louis XV, ignited a new vogue 
for sensuous indulgence. Charles 
Cressent, who began his professional 
life as a sculptor and then became one 
of the leading ébénistes of his time, en- 
joyed the regent’s special patronage. 
This fortunately included his protec- 
tion when he was pursued by very 
strict guild laws for personally chisel- 
ing the bronze mounts characteristic 
of his work, thus contravening their 
rulings on the separation of crafts. 


As Louis XV grew to manhood, his 
preoccupations reinforced the centu- 
ry’s lighthearted theme. He was pas- 
sionate in his pursuit of female 
company, and the influence of de- 
lightful, intelligent women, most 
especially Madame de Pompadour, 
inspired a host of skilled craftsmen to 
vie with each other in the production 
of beautiful things. Feminine taste ex- 
erted a greater influence on design 
than it may ever have done before or 
since. Women shimmered in gowns 
of pastel silk, furniture gleamed with 
precious woods, and paintings, with 
few exceptions, depicted a world of 
idylls, flights to some bucolic para- 
dise where all the senses could be 
most deliciously indulged. This new 
mood of domestic intimacy is caught 
in Frangois de Troy’s portrait of a 
high-ranking gentleman shown in 
slightly negligent attire, reading a 
letter in the privacy of his home. 
Femininity, fragility and the all-en- 
compassing pursuit of pleasure are 
also symbolized by a Meissen garni- 
ture painted with scenes of courtly 
dalliance in a park setting from the 
great years when Kandler was chief 
modeler for Meissen. 

Louis’ subsidiary passion was 
hunting. Prominently displayed in 
the gallery is a portrait of a royal 
gamekeeper, Laforét, along with two 
favorite hunting bitches whose 
names, Lize and Fine Lize, incorpo- 
rated into the painting, have thereby 
entered the pantheon of canine im- 
mortality. The artist was none other 
than Jean-Baptiste Oudry, one of the 
finest of all animal painters. Oudry 
also designed tapestries; from 1726 
on his tremendous talents were ap- 
plied to the Beauvais factory, first as 
designer, then as director. “Oudry’s 
kingdom” was Voltaire’s tongue-in- 
cheek but nevertheless admiring de- 
scription of the Beauvais manufacture. 

When finally it seemed that frivol- 
ity might eclipse form, there came 
the increasing sobriety of the Louis 
XVI style. Love and human beauty— 
both ephemeral, as the age well 
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Crafted in solid cherry by the hands of Harden. A modular wall system of over 50 pieces that adapts to any floor plan. Units can be extended around corners 
for a truly built-in look. For a complete collection of Harden catalogs, send $10.00 to Harden Furniture, Department 13, McConnellsville, New York 13401. 
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May be seen in fine furniture and department stores. Showrooms in Chicago, Dallas, High Point, McConnellsville, Miami, New York City, Phoenix, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Reign of Splendor at Maurice Segoura. | 
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marks Maurice Segoura, “can be seen | 
in the Louvre.” 

The eighteenth century caught the 
heartbeat of something that is essen- 
tially French. “It’s our temperament 
that comes out,” Maurice Segoura 
observes. ‘France is a crossroads J” 
where the Latin nature is tempered 
by a certain reticence. Our taste is | 
born of balance. 

“If there’s one thing the French 
loved doing,” he summarizes, “it was 
building. And once they’d built | 
houses and chateaux, they needed to 
furnish them.” In the eighteenth cen- | 
tury they did so in a manner that set 
a standard for all time. Have the 
French now lost this elusive quality 
called taste? Maurice Segoura smiles 
toward the rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré as a sign that French taste is 
still alive and well. Then, with a gals | 
lantry that would have made him at 
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In 1909, Ettore Bugatti built the first four-wheeled 
thoroughbred in history. Determined to create an 
automobile of unsurpassed beauty, he was pre- 
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ideal. And that is why each of his cars is a work of 


art that cannot be copied. 


In 1970, Audemars Piguet entrusted its master- 
watchmakers with a new and challenging mission. 
They were to create the first luxury sports watch. 


For months, designers and technicians combined 
craftsmanship with technology to produce a 
masterpiece that went beyond anything that had 
been seen before or since. 


A landmark in watchmaking history. They 
revealed bolts and burnished metal to a satiny 
sheen, until the unprecedented and distinctive 
symmetry they were striving for became reality. 


The Royal Oak. An exclusive concept for an 
exceptional lifestyle. Born of the whole-hearted 
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Where each unique piece bears a number to tell its 


tale to future generations. Where copies can never 
equal the original. 


Today, the proud owner of a Royal Oak can easily 
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all to create an ideal. A dream of perfection that 
became part of history. 
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Who chose the Hakimian?P 


A rare nineteenth century Aubusson rug of ex- 
traordinary color and exceptional size is not easy 
to find—unless you know that F.J. Hakimian spe- 
cializes in just such carpets for both residential 

: and commercial customers. ‘This French master- 
piece in a formal American setting, appropriately 
surrounded by sculpture portraits including Ben- 
jamin Franklin (our first Ambassador to France) 
and the Marquis de Lafayette (of Revolutionary 
fame), was chosen for the Kips Bay Showcase by 

; one of our countrys leading interior designers, 


Robert K. Lewis. 
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1962, YOUSUF KARSH 


THE CENTENNIAL exhibition of the 
work of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, 
organized by Arthur Drexler for the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
and now traveling, has turned out to 
be asurprisingly moving event, largely 
because Drexler has managed to pack 
so much emotion into it. 

He has chosen to play down, 
though hardly to ignore, the Mies 
van der Rohe with whom Americans 
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MIES VAN DER ROHE ARCHIVE/THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
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Mies—The Centennial Exhibition 


have become most familiar—the 
magisterial Mies who during his late 
years in America reshaped American 
buildings into a clear, almost noble, 
but decidedly reductive architectu- 
ral language—in favor of a rather 
haunted Mies, ineradicably Euro- 
pean: poet, dreamer and exile. Some 
architects in Chicago, where Mies 
worked out his American language in 
its purest form, have voiced a certain 


/ 


disagreement with Drexler’s inter- 
pretation. The controversy, if there is 
one, will be excellent for Mies schol- 
arship and criticism in general. 
Drexler first shows us the young 
Mies working in the rather somber 
Romantic-Classic tradition of Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel. Here the great 
collages, or photomontages, for the 
Bismarck monument project of 1910 
set the tone of the show. They are 
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Analyzing the Mies van der Rohe exhibition organized by Arthur Drexler of New York’s Museum of Modern Art, Vincent Scully 

discusses the architect’s career asa“ poet, dreamer and exile.” TOP LEFT: Mies in 1962. TOP RIGHT: Acolonnade distinguishes the Bismarck 

monument project Mies designed in 1910 for the banks of the Rhine. asove: Exterior roof trusses would allow Mies’s Mannheim 
National Theater project of 1952-53 to have “a huge column-free hall of steel and colored glass,” the architect said. 
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~SHERLE WAGNER 


It's no wonder today’s more fortunate tykes develop a rather lofty perspective of the world when perched atop a 
Sherle Wagner original. Hand-carved from solid marble, its classic grandeur never tarnishes. And, as with all Sherle Wagner 
custom pieces, you may make your selection from a variety of exquisite marbles. One note of caution: while such 
consummate style is not easily replicated, it's easily grown accustomed to. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my order for The Golden Falcon Watch, crafted in solid 18 karat 
gold and sent to me in a black velvet presentatian case. 


I need send no payment now. Please invoice me for my deposit of $195* when 
the watch is ready to be sent to me. I will then be billed for the balance, 
after shipment, in four equal monthly installments of $ 195% each. 


“Plus my State sales tax 


Signature 
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vast and dark, with the blown-up 
photograph of Mies’s stern model of 
the project set upon the heights of a 
Rhine landscape colored a truly sav- 
age green. It is odd that Apollinaire, 
the poet of Cubism, was obsessed 
with the Rhineland during the same 
prewar years and shaped its most 
haunting image in coloristic terms: 

Pour avoir vu dans l'eau 

la belle Loreley 

Ses yeux couleur du Rhin 

Ses cheveux de soleil .. . 
Apollinaire and Mies were to face 
each other in the trenches as brave 
soldiers during the long years of war. 
By the Armistice, Apollinaire was 
dead and Mies was a different man. 
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Drexler correctly stresses what he 
calls the “sinister” character of Mies’s 
monumental drawings for a glass 
skyscraper of 1922. Though it was to 
have been clad in faceted glass, the 
building is drawn darkly, as if it were 
in fact a thing of shadow, and-it 
bursts upon the landscape of its street 
not as a liberator but a destroyer. 
Mies’s collage-perspective of the sky- 
scraper rising high above the existing 
buildings already shows us what its 
descendants were eventually going to 
do to cities all over the world: outrage 
them, blow them apart. 

Drexler is the first to point out that 
the project is so placed as to push its 
sharp corners out over the sidewalk 


at critical points, forcing pedestrians 
into the street. It is again a dark side, 
now of German Expressionism and 
indeed of all German sorrow, resent- 
ment and violence during the post- 
war years. It is in this context that the 
unforgiving grandeur of Mies’s Mon- 
ument to the November Revolution, 
1926, can best be appreciated. 
Drexler is right; it was one of the 
greatest monuments of the twentieth 
century, again among the darkest and 
most hopeless, bigger than one had 
imagined and made of outsize brok- 
en bricks: a ruin, a wall of execution, 
pumping heavily in and out like the 
hearts of those thrust up against it. 
The Nazis tore it down in 1933; it 











Top: The model of Mies’s Jackson Hole, Wyoming residential project for Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Resor, 1937-38. ABOVE: A collage 

by the architect gives an impressionistic rendering of the house and its Grand Teton setting from the interior. The Resor House design 

“sets Mies’s American pattern on Mies’s own terms,” says Scully. “Mies clearly said to himself, I can try to accommodate to this 
new land and its endless demands—or I can say to hell with that and shape it to my will and bend it to my measure.” 
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Not since Nature has anyone built them 
better -or to sell for less- than Lands’ End. 


begins where it should. With a 

beefier cotton fabric (or poly- 
cotton if you prefer). And generous 
proportions. We want a garment with 
some body toit, ina size that more than 
holds its own against shrinkage. 
_ Then we add stretch in all the places 
you need it most. (You know where they 
are.) And all the little niceties of 
tailoring—like tape reinforcing the 
shoulders. 
Finally, in a typical Lands’ End burst 
| of good nature, we said: “Let’s offer all 
the expected colors, but splash some 
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peacock?) 


All this and 
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can get your mind around. And then we 
simply always have to remember to 
treat you the way we hope to be treated 
ourselves. 


The short, sweet 
guarantee. 


The woods are full of guarantees (your 
word) or warranties (the word the 





makers like). Some of them are more 
literary than others. Even ours used to 
be a little wordy, until it dawned on us 
that if it was really unconditional, which 
it is, it could be said in two words. 

So now we say it that way. 


GUARANTEED. PERIOD. 


And it applies to everything we sell 
from sweaters to soft luggage to shoes 
to outerwear and whatever wlse we find 
to offer you next. 

Send in the coupon for our free 
catalog. Better still, call our toll-free 
number (800-356-4444) 24 hours a day. 
However you do it, get the catalog. You 
won't know what you're missing until 
you do. 

Then, should you decide to order 
one of our Lands’ End turtlenecks, we 
promise you won’t be sticking your 
neck out. 


Please send free catalog. 
Lands’ End Dept. I-28 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 
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should be rebuilt. Like the years it 
commemorates, we have never un- 
derstood it. Though based on the 
forms of the Dutch de Stijl, it is not at 
all abstract; it is one of the truest mon- 
uments we have. Its progeny include 
Maya Ying Lin’s wall for the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial, but unlike that 
transcendent work it forgives noth- 
ing. Though existing only in photo- 
graphs, it projects its anger still. 

Along with all this Mies was seek- 
ing his own private poetic vision; it 
was a gentle one, and it too was based 
on the new aesthetic derived from the 
Dutch, who had managed to stay out 
of the war, and secondarily from 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s America of the 
prewar period. Wright’s work found 
a new European life in Mies, in 
projects for country houses where the 
individual could escape to the fantasy 
world of freely flowing interior and 
exterior but (unlike Wright’s) always 
private spaces. This period culminat- 
ed in Mies’s German Pavilion at Barce- 
lona’s 1929 International Exhibition. 

That ephemeral temple of modern 
architecture, recently reconstructed 
on its original site, is extensively doc- 
umented in the exhibition. But the 
most amazing object in the show re- 
lated to the pavilion is the first pre- 
liminary drawing of it that Mies 
rapidly sketched when he was told 
that the building was to lie across an 
important axis of movement and 
should therefore permit passage 
through it. He drew the pavilion as 
two more or less symmetrical vol- 
umes of space flanking a central 
opening, and then instantly redrew it 
into the beautifully complex set of 
asymmetrical rhythms, ultimately 
derived from those of de Stijl, which 
shaped it as it was finally built. 

Drexler rather courageously takes 
a negative view of Mies’s project of 
1928 for a group of buildings around 
the Alexanderplatz in Berlin. One is 
gratified to note that it was criticized 
by the jury at the time “for ignoring 
the traffic patterns of a busy intersec- 
tion.” Drexler then goes on to deride 
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Mies associate Ludwig Hilberseimer’s 
defense of the project, which suppos- 
edly broke through “this rigid sys- 
tem” of the past, since it was grouped 
“according to architectural principles 
alone.” This is another chilling dem- 
onstration of the unrelenting anti- 
urbanism of German modernism, 
which so often talked about nothing 
but urbanism but which destroyed so 
many once-beautiful cities nonethe- 
less. Drexler notes that “Mies was 
never able to match the deadliness of 
Hilberseimer’s own urban visions.” 

Drexler is especially eloquent 
when dealing with the inspired series 
of sketches, the very record of the op- 
eration of a mind, which he has used 
to document Mies’s project of 1930 
for a war memorial inside Schinkel’s 
famous New Guard House, now in 
East Berlin. These drawings, Drexler 
suggests, most ominously record a 
moment when “the emptiness of res- 
ignation is transformed into the rhet- 
oric of aggression.” Clearly, not to 
have employed Mies was one of the 
Nazis’ many stupid acts. No one 
could have embodied the majesty of 
Satan, the emptiness and the terrof, 
so well as he. 

Then, again on the private side, the 
lovely courtyard house projects of the 
thirties are deployed, following the 
mature Nolde, Lange, Gericke and 
Hubbe projects and prefaced by a se- 
ries of sketches that feature a modest 
drawing of full Neoplatonic idealism 
wherein a generous rectangle is inter- 
sected by three pinwheeling lines— 
and that’s all, and it seems to open 
out to the whole of space. 

Next, right at the most critical 
point in Mies’s development, the 
project of 1937-38 for the Resor 
House takes its stand. It was intended 
for the archetypal American site of 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, in full view 
of the Grand Tetons. It would have 
been Mies’s first building in the 
United States, and right from the be- 
ginning it threw him. His sketches 
for it are even more compromised 
and uncertain than those that were 


being done in Massachusetts at the 
same time by his Bauhaus colleague 
Gropius and Breuer. They run to a 
horrible, mingy two stories and ner 
vous angles and terrible window 
and really awful wooden siding and 
flagstones—to all the suburban para- 
phernalia that was wholly unsympa- 
thetic to Mies and misunderstood by 
him. It is hard to imagine him so inept. 

Then, splendidly, with the project 
as a whole on the verge of cancella- 
tion, Mies clearly said to himself, I 
can try to accomodate to this new 
land and its endless demands and it 
will kill me, or I can say to hell with 
that and shape it to my will and bend 
it to my measure. And that’s what he 
does thereafter. He takes the Resor 
House and transforms it into one 
long, serene pavilion. Obviously 
throwing out most of the original 
functional requirements, he simply 
faces the mountains with a picture 
frame that contains the whole awe- 
some body of the range in it. 

This is the image that Harvard's Neil 
Levine employs when he refers to the 
modern movement as the “architec- 
ture of exile”” and it is without a 
doubt Mies’s greatest collage—the 
Rhine has become Wyoming. Most of 
all, it sets Mies’s American pattern on! 
Mies’s own terms. Thereafter it will 
all be “almost nothing,” so that Mies 
can be sure of controlling it with ab- 
solute dignity and command. 

The Illinois Institute of Technology | 
appears in the show, copiously docu- 
mented: clear order at moderate scale; 
basic symmetry of layout; one simple 
building shape housing all functions; | 
each steel section, each brick, individ- 
ually and accurately drawn by the of- | 
fice force. The high-rise apartments 
take shape: pure slabs articulated by 
columns, spandrels and mullions, all 
of it controlled visually exactly as 
Mies wishes it to be, the structural 
column concealed within a steel 
sheathing that poetically represents a 
transcendent structural order. 

Of all the quite numerous build- 
ings in this group, Drexler prefers the 
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When you were together, that summer in Marseille, you never stopped 
laughing. Or smiling. And even though you've gone, thoughts of her still warm 
your heart. Why not let her know how much she means to you? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone® 
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Portraits by commission 





Portrait of Mrs. Stephen Mann with her children Oil on canvas 50 x 40 inches 


A limited number of portrait commissions are now 
being accepted for New York and out of town. 
Color catalogue on request. 


EXHIBITION 
Sept. 24 - Oct. 15 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, INC. 
24 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 © (212) 867-3344 
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Mies—The Centennial Exhibition 
continued from page 84 


Seagram Building, 1954-58—rightly, 
I think—but moves rather fast across 
all of them: It is not Mies the shaper 
of a limited architectural language he 
is after, but Mies the seeker. So the 
line he follows, and which does in- 
deed open out to the major projects of | 
Mies’s last years, is again one that be- 
gins with private concerns, as in the 
Resor project and the Farnsworth 
House, 1946-51, and then goes on to 
ITT’s Crown Hall and the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Houston, and culminates 
in the 1952-53 project for the Na- 
tional Theater at Mannheim, a 
pily never built. 

Drexler subjects this whole se- 
quence to a very tough analysis, | 
which I believe to be sound on the 
whole, and he regards Mannheim as" 
its greatest achievement, ranking it | 
with the European projects of the 
twenties and above all of Mies’s 
buildings in America—again the note — 
of exile and sorrow. Mannheim is- 


surely more than rivaled, however, | 


by Mies’s overwhelming project of | 
1953-54 for Chicago’s Convention 
Hall. There the grandeur of scale is 
incomparable, but all the “aggres- 
sion” noted in the earlier public 
projects has disappeared. It is really 
democratic architecture; a great big 
space for a howling mob or anything, 
magnificently defined and spanned. 

The final projects, the columned’ 
pavilions that run from Bacardi to 
Berlin, are somehow a disappoint- 
ment. Their scale seems wrong, the. 
result not quite worth the extrava- 
gance of the gesture. Perhaps they 
would have seemed more appropri- 
ate at the size of Mies’s 50 by 50 
House of 1950-51, which was more 
or less their prototype. 

The show thus ends in a kind of 
diminuendo. I guess most lives do. 
We are left with some questions, and 
they tend to be interesting ones. We 
wonder especially if the public ca 
ever again rival the private in quality 
in modern civilization. We remember 
the little drawings, faint and gentle, 
the secluded courtyards, the eas 
chairs drawn up to the fire. 
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too cold. 


Body heat. 


























it, her feet get cold. His chest gets hot. Anda’ 
he room. Yet they never notice. 

sleep through the night undisturbed. Because 
ber Rest blanket senses and responds to all these 
es. Sending more warmth to her feet, less to his chest, 
Itaneously. And warming up all over when the room is 





Yet all they know is comfort. To them, body heat is a 
sensation. To Slumber Rest, it is a science. 


The PM. Personal 
Monitoring System is the 
brain behind the blanket, 
which adjusts to both body 
and room temperatures. 
Each tiny section inde- 
pendently senses where 


warmth is needed. And 
cra hae yi ton mae a 


Soft, warm and 
completely washable, the Slumber Rest PM. System blanket 
gives you personalized sleeping comfort. And uncompromis- 
ing luxury. Available at fine department stores. For more 
information, write Slumber Rest 
PM. Personal Monitoring 
System, PO. Box 59266, 











Chicago, IL 60659. CUNT CAR 
'™Slumber Rest. PM. Personal Monitoring. 
es 1985 Northern Electric Company. 
*Du Pont Certification Mark An Allegheny International Company. 

































| Scampi Greek word meaning 
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our aims: Dedication to innovation, 
to style and to quality. 

Kallista manufactures a full line 
of bath products to create a new 
dimension in luxury bathrooms. 

Each product has been skillfully 


KALLIMERA™ BATH 


RAINBAR]™ RAINDOME!™ 
HANDSHOWER™ 


OCTAGONAL MONTE CARLO™ BASIN 
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designed as an integral part of the tctal 
bath environment. 

Uniquely, Kallista offers the home- | 
owner a choice of custom finishes, mate- 
rials and combinations for a scope and 
individuality that cannot be found from 
anyone else. This is exemplified in | 
Kallista’s custom color bathtubs and | 
ceramic basins as well as faucetry and 
matching accessories. We can even pro-. 
duce faucet heads from the -customers' 
marble. All of our faucets can be cus- 
tom positioned. 

Kallista’s bathtubs are manufactured | 
by a proprietary process which provides 
a tub considerably thicker and stronger 
than most other processes. | 

Our commitment to highest quality | 
and durability is demonstrated by giving 
a five year warranty on all our products. 

Kallista’s exclusive products can only 
be obtained through authorized show- | 
rooms located in most major markets. | 
Please ask your architect, designer or | 
contractor for more information or write | 
ree) UI ; 
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KALLISTA 


Many Kallista products are copyrighted. 
Please contact the company for details. 


Kallista, Inc. . 
200 Kansas St., San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 532-5667 Telex: 278 190 KaliUr 


© eye ee Bee CI EY Inc. 


EMPEROR™ BASIN SET 
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¥YKentshire 


37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 


America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 
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Mark Hampton on the New York Design Center. 


“| have found the NYDC provides Metropolitan designers 
with a complete design facility, offering a first-class mix 
of furnishings from around the world. Join me in 
shopping Manhattan’s own international center for design, 
The New York Design Center.” 


DESIGN NYDC 
NEW Y@RK 200 Lexington Avenue 


New York, NY 10016 


SSeS 
eel een sel “in : 212-679-9500 
z ola aloe. Only through your 
i OCTOBER 8 — 11, 1986 1 Architect or 
a 5 oy , Interior Designer 
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Ariel double hung window. Prado insulated swinging patio door. Ariel casement window. 


PEACHTREE. AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL INSULATED WINDOWS AND DOORS. 


Here is the Peachtree line of innovative windows and doors. Each incorporates 
the latest technology that provides superior insulation, weathertightness and 

operating ease. Beyond this, Peachtree products are more beautifully styled. They 
are the only windows and doors designed to match one another. Inside and out. 


| CALL 800-447-4700 FOR LITERATURE AND NEAREST DEALER. 
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Avanti insulated entry door system. Prado wood swinging patio door. Carvel wood sliding glass door. 





~ Manve Cereoe 


D&D Se tateh 979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 752 9588 
P.D.C. 8687 Melrose Avenue, West ae h CA. 90069 (213) 657 0587 - 











FANTIN-LATOUR: Still Life with Pansies, courtesy The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE FINE ART OF STAYING IN NEW YORK. 


The Stanhope Hotel. 
Elegantly restored in the tradition of the grand hotels of Europe. 


Th 
eSvanhope 


995 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10028 » Opposite The Metropolitan Museum of Art « For reservations call (800) 828-1123 » In New York (212) 288-5800 
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The Supreme Illusionist 
By Judith Thurman 


SOME YEARS AGO a noble Venetian 
family, grateful for Renzo Mongiar- 
dino’s superb restoration of their pa- 
lazzo, offered him a pied-a-terre, or 
really a pied-a-ciel, on the top floor. It 
was a climb of many marble flights 
up to the apartment, which was not 
much bigger than a garret. But be- 
yond the sliver of a balcony lay the 
Grand Canal. And there was a strik- 
ing relation between the breadth and 
color of the view and the austere self- 
sufficiency of the interior. It offered a 
sense of detachment; of having risen 
above one’s worldly baggage and in- 
volvements; of being, at least tempo- 
rarily, out of reach. 

That impression pleased Mongiar- 
dino so deeply that he decided to 
further it. He asked his friend and 
collaborator of many years, Lilla de 
Nobili, to paint the walls and ceil- 
ings as if they were the uppermost 
reaches of a decaying cupola. She 
supplied a wonderfully overscale 
pastoral fresco, with cracks in its 
plaster and patches of ancient brick 
showing through them. As a finish- 
ing touch she gave the colors a faint 
singe—as if centuries ago they had 
survived a fire. It is easy to imagine 
that this was the sanctuary of a poet 
on the run from the doge, or the cell 
that the family’s confessor used for 
his meditations. 

Feats of trompe l'oeil so convincing 
that it is hard to disbelieve them, 
even up close, are a Mongiardino 
trademark. So are other qualities of 
the pied-da-terre: the fact that it looks 
as if it has always been there, that it 
pays ironic homage to its milieu— 
crumbling, Baroque Venice—and 
that it reflects the temperament of 
its inhabitant with such precision. 
“Renzo,” a Venetian friend once said, 
“approaches beauty with the mod- 
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ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


esty and rigor of a monk and the non- 
chalance of a lord.” 

“The professor,” as his Italian crew 
refers to him, is an intense, leonine 
man with a faint resemblance to Leo- 
nardo. He comes from an old Geno- 
vese family, and some of his feeling 


for the sumptuous is obviously inher- 
ited. Draperies from his grandmoth- 
er’s palazzo now adorn the drawing 
room of his Milan apartment, and a 
portrait of his mother as a young 
woman—a ravishingly elegant fin- 
de-siécle beauty—hangs over the bed 
in a guest room. He is a connoisseur 
of backgrounds—the provenance of 
styles and objects, but even more, the 


Renzo Mongiardino, designer of 
interiors and theater sets, architect, artist 
and craftsman, says that his aim is “to 
create the illusion—and the reality —of per- 
manence.” In his Milan studio are the 
inspirations for his endeavors. The fluted * 
column fragments are “an experiment” 
made of various materials, crumbled 
and glued for an antique effect. 
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manner in which knowledge and 
craft are handed down. 

As a young man he studied at the 
Politecnico in Genoa, and later at the 
architecture school of the university 


in Milan. In those years, he says, he: 
felt “a brief attraction to the modern-: 


ism of Corbusier.” But that proved to 
be ‘’a dead end” for him. He resented 
in particular the presumption that 





continued on page 98 
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5r the fine homes of the world 
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poggenpohl 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send 
$ 7.00 for full color catalogs to Poggenpohl USA Corp. (also available in Canada) (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 
Allendale, New Jersey O74010U.5S.A., Tel.: (2O1N 934-1511, Tx.: 710990 9206 pogg all usa, Telefax: (2O)) 934-1837, 
Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, West Germany. Est. 1892. 















































THE BEAUTY AND MAGIC 
COMES FROM THE HEART AND 
SOUL OF THE ARTIST. 


BUT THE GLORY 
CAN BE YOURS. 











YEARS OF SERVICE 
To Collectors, 
Interior Designers 
and Art Museums. 
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half century the 
world’s most beautiful 
Oriental antiques. 
Shown left, Ming Dynasty Huang 
Hau Li side chair with original 
cane seat, Japanese silver wire 
cloisonné vase attributed to Hayasht, 
pair Japanese Arita Imart covered 
jardiniéres. Late Edo period. 
This page, 17th Century Chinese 
Imperial cinnabar box, 19th 


Century Japanese red lacquer oe : A ‘ 
monk’s chair, 19th Century hy 
Japanese silver andenamel 


vase signed in gold 
reserve. 12" high Far East Fine Arrs. \ 


1910 South Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92652 (714) 494-0150 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive, Palm Springs, CA 92262 (619) 325-1070 
Circle #30 on following page for brochure. 








Interior om 
Decorative Accessories 
Antiques and Prints 








414 La Canada 
La Jolla, CA 92038 

















































NEWS 


To The Trade 


by Tad Gilmore 


Marc II Gallery has 
become Marc Richards 
Gallery. Noted for fine Asian 
and primitive works, the new 
identity marks its matura- 
tion by including museum 
quality contemporary Amer- 
ican and European works. 

From September 23 to 
October 18, Montgomery 
Gallery of San Francisco will 
feature art of the American 





West. A source for late 19th Blue and white Worcester First Period 
and early 20th century works, teapot, and tea cup and saucer. Blue 
the gallery wilbexhibiestcn Seal mark. The Studio, 4266 Pied- 
: mont Ave., Oakland, CA. (415) 
well-known Americans of 652-1316. Circle “414 for brochure. 
that period as William Keith, if b : 
Thomas Hill and Ferdinand Legian ite to)! anuque 
Richardé ) shops of 30 years ago, you'll 
F , 


appreciate the concept. Mr> 
Hensley is a generalist. He's 
assembled an abundance of 
glass, china, oriental porce- 
lains, period furniture and 
just about everything that 
could be found in a stately 
home of 100 years ago, all 
in a neat, tile-clad studio 
built circa 1910. 





Polychrome carved wood figure from 
Indonesia, circa 1900. 23" tall. Marc 
Il Gallery, 8747 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA. (213) 652-1061. 


In a hustle-bustle world, 
it is difficult to find someone 
doing business at an old- 
fashioned, unhurried pace. _ Japanese Meiji bamboo lacquer bird 
A pace very much in keeping cage, 16'h" long. Orientalia, 1774 
with the stock-in-trade of Solano Ave., Berkeley, CA. (415) 


The Studio on Oakland's eRe ea 

Piedmont Avenue. A pace Browse and experience a 
set by the gentile owner, Ken tradition for gracious per- 
Hensley. sonal service at The Studio. 





“A Seminary Alarm’ by Toby Rosenthal (American, 1848-1917), circa 1874. Oil 
on canvas, 5!" x 90" Montgomery Gallery, 824 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
CA. (415) 788-8300. 
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OF O MALAY 
collections available 
ORLA 
and 19t-early 

20 Century 

Marine Art for the 
Investor, Collector, 
and Decorator. 


Antonio Jacobsen (1850-1921) wo Vallejo K) 


RAs ANTIQUES & NAUTICALS 


Entering New York Harbor : i 
Oil on Canvas 24x36 inches Buyers of Fine Quality Marine Art & Antiques 
SUR RON a ea 
Newport Beach, California 92663 
(714) 642-7945 





without comp 






Bieri Century Bavarian Snow and Ice Sleigh. Queen Anne Walnut Lowboy, circa 1720. Rare English 
Se Oyster Veneer Chest of Drawers, circa 1690. French Bronze, circa 1900. 18” tall. 








li where extravagance is its own reward. 










English Chinoiserie Tall Case Clock, circa 1750. English Oil Painting, “Return From The Hunt; 1823. 55’’ X 35!’ One of 
a pair of Column Floor Lamps, circa 1680. One of a pair of French Regence Needle Point Chairs, circa 1700. 


RICHARD YEAKEL Antiques 


Serving Royalty and Statesmen with Quality and Excellence since 1935 
1099 South Coast Highway Laguna Beach, California 92651 (714) 494-5526 Closed Sunday & Monday 
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unlimited color-match 
EWS selections. an 
Almost any catalog design, _ 


‘TO The Trade as well as complete room 


, é settings, is often available 
Phyllis Morris, the cele- 


brated designer, has lavished 
the private lives of the world’s 
most idolized notables. Her 
stunning collection of signa- 
ture furnishings, originally 
created and manufactured 
solely for the mansions of 
Beverly Hills, are now in 
demand by super-achievers 
everywhere. Originals by 
Phyllis Morris are available 
to the trade at the company's 
Los Angeles 40-room show- 








Regence Bergeré chair Museum qual- 
ity reproduction in ebony and gold 
‘ : leaf, covered in various stenciled calf 
; skins. Phyllis Morris. 





i for immediate delivery 
direct from the Los Angeles 
Showroom. 

Most custom items can be 
ready in six to ten weeks from * 
the Phyllis Morris Factory, 
where P.M. is on hand to 
personally supervise and 
inspect the quality of every 
item produced. 

A color catalog is available 








~~ upon written request. 
| Be sure you call ahead for 
an appointment to see P. M's 
Maharanee chair. Completely enve- newest pavilion room on the 
loped in pounded silver with high 
| polished heads. Phyllis Morris 8772. S€CONd floor of the Beverly 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, CA. (213) Boulevard showplace. It is 


655-6238. Write direct for borchure. filled with one-of-a-kind 


place, as well as in West Palm 
Beach at Fran Murphy, in 
San Francisco at Chalfonte 
St. Giles, in New York at L.E. 
Carpenter, and in Houston at 
McKenzie Galleries. 

Her World-class furnish- 
ings can be ordered to any 
size, color or finish, with 
unlimited style modifica- 
tions, making each truly 
one-of-a-kind. There are 
fifty “standard” finishes and 





Empress chair. Formal design con- 
trasted with an unexpected pickled 
finish. Phyllis Morris. 





fantasy pieces,as wellas 
antiques, gathered by Miss” - 
Morris on her frequent world- - 
wide- tours. : 
Frances Klein Antique and 
Estate Jewels of Rodeo Drive 
epitomizes luxuriant Beverly 
Hills. The rich and famous 
eS are standing in line to pur- 
NA chase one of the Judith 
Walte t "arsen Presents Judith Leiber handbag from Frances Leiber handbags. Frances 
, Klein Antique and Estate Jewels, 310 Klein can hardly keep these 


A N TIQ Z SHOW & SAL E North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA. sensational bags in stock. 


i (213) 273-0155. 
poets: OCT News To The Trade ADVERTISING FEATURE 








i september 5, 6, 7 Visalia Community Center 
September 12, 13, 14 Sacramento Scottish Rite Temple 
September 26, 27,28 Oakland Kaiser Exhibit Center 
October 24, 25,26 Santa Clara Convention Center 
October 3‘, November 1, 2. Marin Center Exhibit Hall 
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abergé silver desk clock with guilloche 
enamel by Henrik Wigstrom. Fabergé gold 
and silver compact with guilloche enamel by 
Michael Perchin. Fabergé gold and silver 
compact with guilloche enamel, thumbpiece 
with diamonds, by August Hollming. 
Fabergé silver and gold cigarette case 

Aina mei bi Cole a(-m ete e-ing| ole \U eee) (iy 
workshop. Fabergé silver and enamel 

cigar box in art nouveau style, 

Moscow workshop. 


Russian silver-gilt cloisonné enamel set 

for Turkish coffee by Brothers Grachev, 

in original fitted case of retailer. A group of 
Russian miniature Easter eggs, some by 
Fabergé, including large silver-gilt cloisonné 
reba acen 


ANDRE RUZHNIKOV 
RUSSIAN ICONS 


Post Office Box 1261 


Palo Alto, California 94302 


(415) 858-0469 


Write direct for Russian Icon Catalog for $20 or circle #27 
Purchasing Fabergé and Fine Russian Art 


Participating in San Francisco Fall Antiques Show, Fort Mason 10/30 - 11/2 and L.A. Antiques Show, Biltmore Hotel 11/6 — 11/9. 
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Possibly the largest and 


t} finest collection in the world 


ean 


Now featuring a superb 
collection of Judith Leiber 
handbags and accessories 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 
We purchase Estates and Quality pieces 

re s 
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One of the West’s leading trade sources 
specializing in quality Louis XV antiques, 


unusual French country antiques and reproductions. 


Always a large selection of armoires. 


ANTIQUE FAIRE 


1700 16th Street, San Francisco Design Center 
(415) 863-3914 To The Trade Circle #28 for brochure. 





NEWS 
To The Trade 


Lynne Deutch of Lynne 
Deutch LTD. takes the art of 
gift-giving to new heights 
and adds another dimension 
by letting you be the profes- 
sional you are. Her new col- 
lection features many items 
chosen for the Museum of 
Modern Art. 





Espresso makers designed by Aldo 
Rossi. Stainless with copper bottoms 
Three- and six-cup size. Lynne 
Deutch, 8640 Melrose Place, Los 
Angeles, CA. (213) 658-6177 


Glenn Streeter has taught 
the old-fashioned jukebox a 
new tune. His creation is an 
antique classic on the out- 
side with state-of-the-art 
sound on the inside. 

A product of Antique 
Apparatus Co. of Torrance, 
CA, the cabinet is built with 
the same care as a fine violin; 
21 layers of Italian poplar, 
solid walnut, alder and 
Corinthian burl; gazelles 
and peacocks etched onto 
mirror glass. 

The sweet-shop jukebox is 
back with all the romance of 
the original. 

El Tecolote in Palm Desert 





The 12" “Pyle” full-range speaker for 
wall or ceiling. Antique Apparatus 
Co., 2555 237th Street, Torrance, CA. 
(213)534-1511 


specializes in Mexican: 
imports for the trade, and is 
an excellent source for the. 
desert look. Direct imports 
from South of the Border 
include dinnerware, hand- 





One of 5 styles of Venetian mirrors, 
hand-beveled and etched in the Old 
World manner. Abon, 515 E.Glenoaks 
Blvd., Glendale, CA. (818) 241-0505. 
Circle #415 for brochure. 


blown glassware and primi- 
tive clay items. 

Elegant imported Vene- 
tian mirrors, hand-beveled 
and etched in the Old World 
manner, are available in five 
styles from Abon Interiors in 
Glendale. 





“Equipales” pig-skin furniture imported directly from Mexico. El Tecolote, 
73-560 El Paseo, Palm Desert. (619) 568-2539. 
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ANTIQUES AND ARTIFACTS 


’ 


FINE ARTS 


CA 94707 (415) 526-2210 


Solano Avenue, Berkeley, 


Wie 
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Write for brochure explaining how we 
can help you find your missing Haviland 
pieces and complete your heirloom china. 


ANT/I/QUES 


450 Third Street San Juan Bautista, CA 95045 
408-623-4381 Circle #412 for brochure 


The China Shop on an Earthquake Fault 








135 North Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
Telephone: (213) 273-3933 





Circle #35 for brochure. 





NEWS 
To The Trade 


For years, collectors have 
sought out Richard Yeakel 
Antiques. Pilgrimages to his 
southern Orange County 
locations are most often 
made to acquire the finest 


obtainable gothic antiques. 





One of a set of English yew wood high 
back Windsor arm chairs, circa 1900 
Richard Yeakel Antiques, 1099 South 
Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, CA. (714) 
494-5526 

Established in 1935 by the 
senior Yeakel, this purveyor 
of the hard-to-find from 
Chippendale, Adams and 
Sheridan periods will satisfy 
the most demanding tastes. 

Wander through room 
after room of antique 
English furniture, Georgian 
silver, porcelain, museum 
quality oils and important 
works of art. 

What isn't discovered in 
one store tended by this 
brilliant Yeakel scion is 
bound to appear in one of 





Ship's marine chronometer. Brass 
bound, mahogany case. 508th marine 
chronometer made by G. W. Tobias, 
England. circa 1840. Antiques and 
Nautical, 1610 West Coast Hwy., New- 
port Beach, CA.(714) 642-7945 


3 others under his direction. 
Joe Vallejo of Antiques 
and Nautical, Newport 
Beach, has gathered one of 
the West Coast's finest col- 
lections of nautical antiques ~ 
and art. In it are old naviga- 
tion aids, telescopes and 
ship's models. Plus an awe- 
inspiring array of marine 
paintings. Joe works ata 





French bronze, circa 1900, 18" tall. 
Richard Yeakel Antiques. 

personal level with his 
clients, helping them to 
acquire the sea treasures 
most meaningful to them. 





One of a large selection of Partner's Desks of the late 18th century. Richard 


Yeakel Antiques. 
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Williamsburg red quilt print. Quilts 
Ltd., Ocean Ave. at Monte Verde, 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, CA. (408) 
625-2314. 


In September, peripatetic 
president Harry Lawrence 
of Warren Imports leads 26 
on an archeological and art 
tour of China. October Ist 





Warren Imports, 1910 South Coast 
Hwy., Laguna Beach, CA. (714) 
494-0150. 


this oriental art emporium 
marks 40 years in Palm 
Springs. In November, they 


Very fine 18th century Swedish walnut bombe commode. Drum & Company, 


French tortoise shell bracket clock 
with original matching bracket. Hour 
and half-hour gong. 24 kt. Doré 


mounts. 42" high. Thuret, Paris, 1823. 


Antique Faire, 1700 16th Street, San 
Francisco, CA.(415) 863-3914. 
celebrate 50 years of service 
in Laguna Beach. 

Antique Faire is the class 
purveyor of French country 
antiques to the San Francisco 
trade. Mary and Dale Rayner 
and Mark Brill make sure 
clients find what they desire 
among a large selection of 
armoires, bonnetiers, tables 
and chairs. 

Their workroom meets 
custom orders for finishes 
and sizes. 





415 Jackson Street, San Francisco, CA. (415) 788-5118. 
News To The Trade ADVERTISING FEATURE 
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a .the European method | 
_ of handcasting fireplaces, 
for which this studio 
is known, has not been 
duplicated anywhere 
on the West Coast?” 


—James E. Bechtold 
Designer 


Architects, builders and designers 
have rediscovered the appeal of handcast 
stone fireplace surrounds as a decorative art. Send for 
catalog of |1 different fireplace surrounds, each available 
in wet or dry concrete finishes, and in plaster. Send $5 
for fireplace catalog; $15 for complete catalog including 
columns, balustrades, steps, pavers and other elements. 
V.H.S. has been supplying Southern California estates 
and the entire country for 60 years. 


VON HAUSEN STUDIO 


Gustom fireplaces 


1020 South Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90035 (213) 271-6555 
Circle *32 for fireplace catalog. Circle #33 for complete catalog. 
Or you may order direct 
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Pivoting Brushe 


120 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Ang es, CA 90048, (213) 278-9142 
In San Francisco ee ee at The Galleria 


Circle #3#Tor brochure. 
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DESIGNERS 


Beverly Hills 


HIATT INTERNATIONAL INC. 


Douglas Pierce Hiatt, ASID, ISID, NHFL 

9704 Wilshire Boulevard #850 

(213) 275-5389 

World renowned, award-winning designer 
of dream homes, yachts, jets, commercial 
buildings and showrooms worldwide. 
Services available at a cost effective 
investment quality price. Circle *3 





Rolling Hills 


LINDA-ANN KIRKENDALE 
INTERIOR DESIGN 


67 Portuguese Bend Road 
(213) 378-8228 


Unique residential interior design special- 
izing in the personal touch with elegant 
and romantic charm. Designer of many 
prestigious homes. Participant in Sand- 
pipers Palos Verdes Designers Showcase 
‘86. Associate member ASID. Circle *6 





San Francisco 
VICTORIA BRUCHER INTERIORS 


3332 Washington 

(415) 788-0404 

Residential and office interiors designed 
with an energetic flair and enthusiasm on 
a fee-for-service arrangement. Participant 
in San Francisco Designers Showcase ‘85 
and ‘86 





Theatre Seating & Design 
Burlingame 


HOLSINGER INC. 


4300 Rollins Road 
(415) 342-9401 


The West's leading seating solution spe- 
cialist for auditoriums, lecture, screening 
and board rooms, commercial and home 
theatres. Recent clients: Davies Symphony 
Hall, San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank, 
Walnut Creek Council Chambers, luxury 
boxes for San Francisco 49ers. Contact 
Christopher Lirely. Circle *5 for brochures. 





Dear Tad: Enclosed you will find $ 
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Antiques 
Beverly Hills 


NETT| WOLF 

ANTIQUES GALLERY 

404 North Canon Drive 

(213) 859-8347 

One of California's premier dealers with a 
reputation for quality, service and integrity 
specializing in English silver and porcelains, 
English Export and Oriental art 





La Jolla 
LADNER-YOUNG INC. 


414 La Canada PO. Box 1924 

(619) 459-3753 

Direct importers of 18th and early 19th 
century English antiques, prints and deco- 
rative accessories. Member Appraisers 
Association of America, Inc. One block 
East of La Jolla Boulevard in South La Jolla, 





Moss Landing 


MOSS LANDING 
ANTIQUE & TRADING CO. 


77 Moss Landing Rd. PO.B. 478 

(408) 633-3988 

A daring and bold designers source filled 
with eccentric and whimsical large scale 
one-of-a-kind antique focus objects with 
high visual impact. Formerly of Carmel. 
Circle #9 





San Francisco 
ANTIQUE FAIRE 


4700 16th Street 
San Francisco Design Center 
(415) 863-3914 


One of the West's leading trade sources 
specializing in quality Louis XV antiques 
and unusual French country antiques and 
reproductions. Always a large selection of 
armoires in many sizes and woods, bonne- 
tieres, tables and chairs. Work-room for 
custom specifications, finishings, sizes. To 
the trade and open seven days. Circle 
#28 for further information. 





YOUR SPECIAL INVITATION 


Pictures, specifications and information! Use this coupon to obtain resource material from those 
on the preceeding 16 pages. Circle the 1tems you want, enclose $1 for handling and any 
additional money requested, and I will forward your requests. Be sure to enclose $1 for handling. 


which includes $1 for handling and any costs 


requested. My check is made payable to Tad Gilmore. 














Mail to: Tad Gilmore 


1. Free 2. Free 3. Free 5. Free 6. Free 7. Free 8 Free 9: Free 1. Free 12) Free 

21. Free 27. $20 28. Free 30. Free 32. $5 33. $15 34. Free 35. Free 36. $10 108. Free 
| 412. Free 414. Free 415. Free 501. Free 502. Free 503. Free 504. Free 505. Free 506. Free 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


POB 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 


For further information call (415) 921-1649 


October 1986 California Edition Architectural Digest 
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Antique Appraisers 
San Clemente 


MARY COLBY INC. 


510 N. El Camino Real 

(714) 492-5233 business 

(714) 492-2620 residence 

Charter Designated Member International 

Society of Appraisers. Estate, insurance, , 

fair market value and specializing in fine — } 
antiques and art objects appraising. Forty 

years experience and former owner of Port : 

O'Call Pasadena and Colby Antiques. 
Appointment only. Circle *1. 


Antique Furniture Restoration 
San Francisco 


GIORGIO DI COSTANZO 

By Appointment (415) 527-0488 

Master from Florence specializing in res- 
toration and conservation of antique 
furniture from 14th-48th C. Structural 
reinforcement, veneers, Carvings, inlay, 


colors, finishes. Highest recommendations. 
Circle #2. 





Wholesale Showrooms 
San Francisco 


DESIGNERS SHOWROOM III 


The Galleria 
4041 Henry Adams #470 
(415) 626-5060 


Wellesley Guild’s exclusive showroom to 
the trade in Northern California featuring 
hand carved furniture. Showing Wellesley’s 
armoires fitted for TVs or for traditional use. 
Also representing Stone and Phillips uphol- 
stery as well as Oriental lacquer furniture 
and coromandel screens. Circle *8 for 
Wellesley brochure. 


SMITH’S OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The Galleria 

404 Henry Adams #450 

(415) 431-7090 

Hexman’s new to the trade only exclusive 
Northern California showroom. And, repre- 
senting La Barge as a wholesale source 
for the entire West Coast. Also showing the 
Pearson line of fabrics and upholstery and 
the Howard Miller line of fine clocks. Circle 
#7 for Hexman brochure, #11 for La Barge 
brochure and #12 for Howard Miller 
brochure. _. 


Watches and Clocks 
Beverly Hills 


MARCUS AND CO. 


9460 Wilshire Boulevard 
(2143) 271-6244 


America’s largest fine watch discounter. All 
major brands: Rolex, Piaget, Patek Philippe, 
Cartier. Sales, service, accessories. Save 
25% to 50%. Specialist in antique and vin- 
tage time pieces and immediate buyers 
of exceptional quality watches and clocks 
of all types. 











Photographer: Mark Ross 


BENZ 
MAGNUM 


The ultimate recliner, this European model features 
such distinctive detailing as a swivel/rock mechanism 
that allows the chair to be locked into a specific position. 
Overscaled for comfort, the Magnum chair is up- 
holstered in leather, fabric or COM and has a metal base 
offered in a selection of finishes. 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: RENZO MONGIARDINO 





The Supreme Illusionist 
continued from page 94 


one could “purify” architecture by 
severing its connections to the past. 

The modernists were finally too 
“pedantic” for a man whose element 
is the sensuous and the ironic. “They 
are both cold and romantic in their 
subservience to theory,” Mongiar- 
dino says. “Their houses tend to be 
like automobiles—interchangeable 
objects. They don’t take root in an 
environment; they remain projects.” 
But the postmodernists, at the other 
extreme, “are too timidly apprecia- 
tive,” in his view. “I am pleased to see 
them turning back toward tradition, 
but they accept too much of it. You 
must,’”” he concludes, ‘take what you 
need from the past, but you must 
mock it, when necessary, and you 
must make it yours. There is a bal- 
ance between idealizing and rejecting 
your predecessors.” 

If the word balance suggests com- 
posure, it is, in Mongiardino’s case, 
something more strenuous and dar- 
ing. The apartment in Milan where 
he has lived for nearly thirty years is 
a brazen feat. There is scarcely a sur- 
face in this temple of artifice that does 
not dissemble. The coffered ceiling 
in the front hall is trompe l'oeil. The 
gilded moldings in the studio are in 
fact plastic. The floral cotton on the 
guest room walls was steeped in tea, 
then printed over. The nineteenth- 
century-style fruitwood bookcases are 
painted pine. The marble, marquetry, 
tortoiseshell, bas-reliefs and inta- 
glio are faux. Yet the effect of so much 
lavish overlay is surprisingly light- 
hearted—even to the point of subvert- 
ing the grandeur that it embodies. 

““Tmportant’ things don’t interest 
me,” says Renzo Mongiardino with a 
little shrug. “Revering the ‘priceless’ 
can become a tyranny. I don’t like 
shrines. Oh yes,” he smiles, “I would 
actually love a little Caravaggio. But 
I wouldn’t worship it.” Would he 
insure it? “If it were stolen I’d 
console myself with a postcard.” 

The richness that Mongiardino ad- 
mires, and for which he is so cele- 
brated, is “a complex rapport among 
the elements of a design. That, I feel, 


is what gives surfaces their depth.” 
The décor of his own bedroom is a 
case in point. Damask of a very bril- 
liant blue adorns the walls. But the 
color has not been used simply for 
its gorgeousness. It is the catalyst 
that draws the eye to and enlivens 
the room’s contents. “I don’t think 
you could call it a Blue Room,” Mon- 
giardino says. “It is not my Blue 
Statement.” Designerese amuses him. 

The theme of humility, of indiffer- 
ence to objects, is at first glance some- 
What at odds with Mongiardino’s 
resume. For he is the grand seigneur 
of his profession, the man to whom 
such clients as the Rothschilds, Baron 
von Thyssen-Bornemisza, Niarchos, 
the Agnellis, Princess Irene Galitzine, 
Rudolf Nureyev and Valentino, to 
name a few, entrust their art collec- 
tions, their showplaces, and in that 
sense their prestige. 

Mongiardino believes, however, 
that his work pays less homage to the 
material treasures of his clients than 
to the ideals of craftsmanship that 


Zeffirelli, and his sets for the films 
Romeo and Juliet and The Taming of the 
Shrew were widely acclaimed. He has 
also designed productions for La 
Scala and Covent Garden, and one of 
his own favorite projects was the 
Tosca in which Maria Callas made her - 
last appearance. ‘But I think I am, 
happiest making films,” he confesses. 
“First, because the movies give you. 
such a direct impression of the mo- 
ment lived. They are the antithesis of 
museums. Second, because they are 
such an exemplary group enterprise. 
They reproduce briefly the experi- 
ence of court or village life. Your de- 
pendence on others is always intense, 
and at times consuming, but it is vi- 
tal. Directors forget this at their peril. - 
You can’t achieve greatness in the 
cinema, as in my own field, outside 
your relations with a crew.” 
Mongiardino has, by his own ad- 
mission, “had enormous satisfaction” 
from his work. He has also achieved 
enormous influence in his profession. 
But he has reached a place, like his 





“You must,” says Renzo 
Mongiardino, “take what you need 
from the past, but you must mock 
it when necessary, and you 
must make it yours.” 





created them. “My career,” he asserts, 
“has been dedicated to the artigiano, 
to the ideal of the workshop, and | 
have always considered myself the 
member of an ensemble. The design 
of a house or a stage naturally de- 
mands a center, but it cannot be the 
property of a single creator. Nothing 
I have done is mine alone, including 
my own apartments. The Roman- 
tics,” he reflects, “isolated the ‘artist’ 
from the artisan. That isolation, and 
the grandiosity that goes with it, 
seems absurd to me.” 

One of Mongiardino’s antidotes for 
too much isolation is to accept a com- 
mission for the theater or the cinema. 
He often collaborates with Franco 
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pied-a-terre, where there is no one 
above him, and no further to go. 
“Perhaps,” he suggests, “I should, to 
wind up my-career properly, design a 
mosque. J have always envied Cara- 
vaggio his indifference to the distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the 
profane. A mosque might give me 
the same sort of opportunity.” He is 
thinking, he explains, of the little 
neighborhood mosques he visited on 


‘a trip to Cairo, scouting locations for 
a film that was never made. “They 


were places where people ate, slept, 
prayed, wept, exulted, swore vows, 


and also simply hung around doing 


business, or doing nothing. What an 
ideal commission.” 0 





i Master of possibilities: André Previn. 
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Substance 
makesmusica 
universal language 


Music ts not as simple as printed notes 
on a page, it’s the thought behind them. 
The composer's intention cannot be realized 
without a conductor and musicians to 
interpret, instruments to play and an 
audience to listen. 


The Gold MasterCarde 1s not simply a 
card I carry in my wallet. It’s an instrument 
of credit that speaks a universal language 
understood everywhere in the world. 

It gives me both the possibilities and 
the substantial credit line my busy 
life requires. 





Whether I’m in Europe conducting or 
composing at home, the Gold MasterCard 


is an instrument of possibilities. 


‘© 1986 MasterCard International Inc. 
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KARL MANN 
ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK: 232 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022, (212) 688-7141 
ATLANTA/BOSTON/CHICAGO/CINCINNATI/CLEVELAND/DALLAS/DENVER/HONG KONG/HOUSTON/LOS ANGELES/MIAMI/ 
MINNEAPOLIS/PHILADELPHIA/PHOENIX/SAN FRANCISCO/SAN JUAN/SEATTLE/SINGAPORE/TORONTO/TROY/WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Enter Howard Miller’s world 
More than clocks, a lifestyle. 


For clocks that express the way you live, the name For a full-color catalog of more clock ideas than 
is Howard Miller. ‘you ever dreamed of, send $5 to: 

From traditional grandfather clocks, wall clocks, 
mantel clocks and alarm clocks, to the ultimate in Xx" Howard Miller Clock Leroy iil er= 1a), 
contemporary designs. Howard Miller’s world is CUM aN EINES omy CoP TMV ott rte cy tort 
where you want to live. In Canada, Apsco Products 


Pictured here: The Jennison from Howard Miller's “Heritage Hill Wall Clock Collection.” 


Showroom Locations: 15-D-6A Merchandise Mart, Atlanta; 10058 World Trade Center, PTE 
C-206 SFMC, Highpoint; 203 Merchandise Mart 2, San Francisco. 





Built-in refrigeration for homes of distinction 

’ Combining beauty and performance Sub-Zero:is the true 
built-in refrigeration system designed exclusively for the home. 
All models feature 24" depth, which enables them to fit flush 
with all standard base cabinets and affords easy accessibility 

to all stored items. OD All Sub-Zero built-in models are designed 
to accept exterior panels of virtually any material. This unique 
feature provides you complete flexibility in 
kitchen design. You can blend it in or accent 
your own special kitchen decor. D0) Models 
range in size from 24" to 48" width and up to 
31 cubic feet in capacity...the largest unit 


SUB-ZERO 





7 made for the home. The Meee etic side-by-side, over-n-under 


(freezer on bottom), all refrigerator, and all freezer units. Also 
available are under-counter and individual ice-making units. 0 
All full size units feature automatic icemaker and adjustable 
storage in both refrigerator and freezer. 0 An outstanding 
refrigeration system coupled with such innovative features as 
polyurethane insulation (entire unit including doors), magnetic- 
ally sealed doors, self venting and automatic 
defrost assures years of satisfactory perform- . 
ance. (1) Every Sub-Zero unit is completely 
test run at the factory for total performance 
before delivery. 


See Sub-Zero on display at leading:kitchen dealer and appliance showrooms. 


; pee for colorful brochure on unique kitchens. Available in Canada. SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO. ¢ P.O. BOX 4130, MADISON, WI 53711 © 608/271-2233 
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Little prints. 
Warner Wallcoverings 


Available through interior designers and decorating departments. 
































But at Mill House of Woodbury you can 
have all the time you need. 


Z 


You'll want time to explore our 17 showrooms. We'll give you that. You'll 
need help to find the one thing you'll cherish most, amidst the thousands 
of pieces of fine English antique furniture always on display. We'll give you 

that, too. When you visit us for the first time, you'll wonder why you 
never came before. 


See 
2, 


Mill Hower Antes 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
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For the 
Sarees 


collector 


The DANIEL B. | Hert Martin (French, 1860-1943). 


SU ama ee mage 


GROSSMAN | signed LL: Henri Martin 11. 


Oil on canvas. 
32 X 26 inches (81.2 x 66.0 cm). 

















MARISA DEL RE GALLERY 





Marisa del Re’s Abstract Principals 
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By Anthony Haden-Guest 


THE COUPLE DAWDLED in the gallery as 
though unwilling to leave. The man 
had a dark suit, silver hair and that 
look in his eyes, part blissful and part 
predatory, that distinguishes art col- 
lectors. His eyes passed over the all- 
black Ad Reinhardt, the Ellsworth 
Kelly, the oddly Matissey Helen 
Frankenthaler, and came to rest on a 
Cy Twombly. He discussed the paint- 
ing awhile with the owner of the gal- 
lery, then he and his wife departed. 

“He is very happy,” said the gal- 
lery owner, whose name is Marisa del 
Re. “He bought a Franz Kline from 
me three months ago. A large Kline 
just went at auction for a million 
dollars. If I restaged my Kline exhi- 
bition now, the prices would be dou- 
ble.” Marisa del Re sounded happy 
about that herself. 

Marisa del Re’s Manhattan estab- 
lishment—she occupies space on two 


floors of the Fuller Building, at Mad- 
ison and Fifty-seventh—is a quintes- 
sential art gallery of a certain sort. 
It is not one of those uptown galleries 
dealing in established masters such as 
Picasso, Chagall and Miro. Nor is it 
one of those downtown galleries like 
Paula Cooper, Mary Boone, Metro 
Pictures and, inevitably, Leo Castelli, 
which deal directly with a stable of 
artists, from the fiercest cub to the 
sagest old lions—though many works 
that originate there are quite likely to 
end up on Marisa del Re’s walls. 

She does have her own artists, of 
course, but for the most part she deals 
with paintings that have been 
through at least one set of hands. 
This, along with the auction room, is 
known as the “secondary market.” It 


is a world crucial to establishing the | 


art business as dealing with lasting 
merit—to say nothing of value—and 


FELICIANO 


it is a world in which del Re has par- 
ticipated with distinction since 1969. 

Marisa del Re is Roman. She never 
hankered to be an artist nor, indeed, 


did she study art—“I studied lan- © 


guages at the University of Naples” — 
but it was always a dominant inter- 
est. She eventually married, and she 
and her husband lived in the modern- 


issimo Roman suburb of Parioli. 
Then her life suddenly changed. 


ABOVE: Marisa del Re exhibits Euro- 
pean and American masters of the abstract 
in the Manhattan gallery that bears 
her name. LEFT: Yellow Square, circa 1952, 
an expressionist oil by Franz Kline. 





“My husband died,” she explains. “1 
was quite young and it was a big 
trauma. I decided I really couldn’t 
stay on in Rome, seeing the same 
friends. I wanted to start a new life 
from scrateh. London came to mind, 
but I decided it was too close to Rome. 
So the alternatives were either Aus- 
tralia or New York.” A throaty Italian 
chuckle. “I chose New York.” 


She remarried in America and cast - 


about for something to do. “I looked 


at galleries and museums and real- - 


ized there were no Italian artists,” she 
says. “None in art galleries and very 
few in museums. I kept asking why. I 





continued on page 110 
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HONG KONG 


d for the privileged few. 
zy 
the 
A REGENT ®INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


The terrace suites, 
reserve > pri 


800-545-4000 





A: least once, this should be your 
f Hong Kong. 
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RICHARD GREEN 
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44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ 
‘Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 














John Frederick Herring Senr (1795-1865) 
Colonel Peel’s bay filly Vulture by Langar out of Kite on Newmarket Heath 
Signed, inscribed and dated 1838 
Canvas: 28 x 36 inches 
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Annual Exhibition of Sporting Paintings 















including works by the following artists 










Henry Alken Senr - Richard Ansdell RA - Henry Barraud - John Emms - Lionel Edwards 
John Ferneley Senr - Sawrey Gilpin RA - Harry Hall - John Frederick Herring Jnr - John Frederick Herring Senr 
Sir Alfred Munnings KCVO, PRA - James Pollard - Jchn Nost Sartorius - Charles Towne - John Wootton 


illustrated catalogue $20, including Airmail postage 
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MARISA DEL RE GALLERY 





ART NOTEBOOK 





Le Poéte et la Clairvoyance 
was painted by Giorgio de Chirico in 1926 
after he returned to Paris from Italy 
and was hailed by the Surrealists. 


was told, ‘Oh, Italian artists, they 
don’t sell.” So my husband said, ‘Do 
you want to try? Open a gallery!’ ” 
The first Marisa del Re Gallery 
opened at 1100 Madison Avenue. She 
began by dealing in such established 
Italian modernists as de Chirico, 
Morandi, Marini and Guttoso, but 
was soon casting her net wider. In 
1978 she moved into the Fuller Build- 
ing, Where her neighbors include Pi- 
erre Matisse and André Emmerich. 
At the beginning del Re had also 
planned to represent her own young 
artists, and she does so in a few 
cases—Rodney Ripps, for example, 
an abstractionist in his mid-thirties— 
but has found it a stony road. “There 
is a tremendous resistance in many 
galleries on Fifty-seventh Street to 
buying the younger artists,” she says. 
“My collectors are not ready. My idea 
was that people would come to me 
to buy a Pollock, a Rothko, a Kline. 
They know I have good quality, so if I 
have a younger artist, my reputation 
should be enough. And they should 
buy younger artists because their 
prices are far below those of estab- 
lished masters. But it doesn’t work 
that way. I’m sure that if we can 
eventually bring the younger artists 


Marisa del Re’s Abstract Principals 
continued from page 106 


up to where their work sells in the 
six-figure range, there will undoubt- 
edly be tremendous interest.” 

What Marisa del Re’s collectors are 
ready for are museum-quality works 
by established talents. Although she 
prefers the immediacy of dealing 
with private clients, she will work 
with museums and patiently await 
their decisions. ‘Some of the easiest 
museums to sell to are the German 
ones,” she says. “They come in and 
see something. They take the slides. 
They call up and say we want that 
and that. They send the money and 
we send the painting.” 

Assembling her exhibitions can 
take months, even years, and require 
considerable mileage. She found Net- 
tle, for instance, an early Rauschen- 
berg combine now leaning against 
one of her walls, in Italy. “It belonged 
to a bank,” she says. “I brought it 
back and called up David White, 
Bob Rauschenberg’s right-hand man, 
to tell him it was here. He was 
thrilled and told me a fantastic story. 
There was a fire in Rauschenberg’s 
studio and the firemen came in and 
took that piece’—a found piece of 
crumpled metal attached to the can- 
vas—“and threw it through the sky- 
light to break the glass so the smoke 
could get out. 

“Afterward the painting had noth- 
ing hanging from it anymore. Every- 
body was saying, ‘Hey, Bob, make 
another one.’ And he said, ‘No, it has 
to be that particular piece.’ About 
three or four days later, as he was 
walking through the neighborhood, 
he found the same piece on top of a 
garbage pile. He reattached it to the 
canvas. He was very happy.” 

The Rauschenberg, of course, rep- 
resents known value. Occasionally 
Marisa del Re will put on a show that 


is, in every sense, speculative. Con- 


sider the Diego Giacometti exhi- 
bition. It was known, naturally, that 
Diego Giacometti created highly indi- 
vidual pieces of furniture, but his 
reputation always languished in the 
shadow of his older brother, Alberto. 





Fanciful creatures inhabit Paul 


Klee’s 1930 watercolor Was Alles Hangt, 
created during the last year of his in- 
volvement with the Bauhaus. 





“Ronald Greenberg, a friend who has 
a gallery in St. Louis, had the idea, 
along with myself,” del Re says. It 
took five years to collect the pieces 
and involved a sizable investment. 
The show opened at the Greenberg 
Gallery in St. Louis in May of 1985 
and moved to Marisa del Re’s New 
York gallery for June and July. 

What happened? “The sky opened 
up,” she says. “I'll tell you the truth. 
At the beginning my only concern 
was, Will people understand these 
are works of art? Or will they think I 
have gone into the furniture busi- 
ness? Well; they understood. We sold 
a few pieces in St. Louis. And in New 
York the show sold out in two days.” 

Another speculative venture met 
with a more guarded reception. This 
was “Warhol verso de Chirico,” an 
art-historical jeu d’esprit in which | 
Giorgio de Chirico’s replicas of his : 
own works were “opposed” by Andy 
Warhol’s duplicates of those works. 
“The reaction was incredible,” Marisa 
del Re says with a chuckle. “The Vil- 
lage Voice loved it. Art News loved it. 
Art in America hated it. Or was it the 
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continued on page 114 


Insuring the exceptional home calls for special 
expertise. An appreciation of architectural 
details. An understanding of antiques, art, 
and jewelry. For over a century, Chubb has 
been the insurer of choice for fine homes and 
the belongings they contain. 

The more you have to insure, the more 


you need Chubb. 





For further information, 


phone 800-922-0533. 











CHUBB 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies is proud to participate 
in “American Playhouse” Watch for it on PBS. 
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Shown: Portrait of Garland, collection of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Lynn - 
Oil on canvas, life size, 41 by 31 inches 
Fees: 12,600/14,950/18,900 
Washington, DC 202/223-1651 
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ART NOTEBOOK 


Marisa del Re’s Abstract Principals 
continued from page 110 


other way around? And The New 
York Times called it a ‘travesty of a 
travesty.’ We had thousands coming 
to the show, but the only interested 
buyers were de Chirico collectors. 
The people who usually buy Warhols 
were not interested in these Warhols.” 
Marisa del Re’s mid-January 1984 
show was also enterprising. It was on 
the late Josef Beuys, whose obsessive, 
unyielding work, freighted with ref- 
erences to his youth as a Luftwaffe 
pilot, have given him heroic stature 
among the young European artists 
whose work is, in the United States, 
much better known than Beuys’s own. 
“There were fifteen blackboards,” 
Marisa del Re explains. “They were 
from a conceptual performance he 
gave at Documenta 7 in 1982. He 
took those fifteen blackboards and 
put them on the floor. Then he 
painted the wheels of a bicycle with 
white paint and rode over them.” 
Just how did Marisa del Re secure a 
show that would seem to have been 
destined for one of the large—and 


“There was a fire 
in Rauschenberg’s 
studio, and the firemen 
took the piece and 
threw it through 
the skylight.” 


highly publicized—cutting-edge gal- 
leries in SQHo? 

“Well, the Beuys exhibition was re- 
alized through my connections,” she 
says enigmatically. “I always try to 
have great quality. And great quality 
is something everybody appreciates, 


including the artist. Actually, when’ 
Beuys was told that I was going to’ 


have the exhibition, he was very puz- 
zled. He said, “How come a classy gal- 
lery like hers is going to have an 
exhibition of mine?’ My answer was, 
‘You're a classy artist now!’” And 
Marisa del Re emits another throaty 
Roman laugh. 
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Last ; she found a perfect pearl on the 


half shell. And dinner was all tingly and candlelit and just 
like it used to be when they were first seeing stars. Then 
there was the long airport drive. His plane to San Diego. 
And her disappointment that he'd never even mentioned 
the anniversary. 

But this morning, there was a package. Anda note of 
simple poetry. And she settled into the softness of their 
Cabin Crafts life to read, to smile, and to discover a perfect 
strand of perfect pearls—minus one. 

Cabin Crafts makes the moment. With an incompara- 
ble softness and warmth, in all the colors and textures of 
dreams. And with a famed soil and stain resistance built 
permanently into the pile yarn of Anso'lV nylon—even a 
five-year wear warranty—to ensure that these moments 
will last. For years to come. 

For the Cabin Crafts dealer near you and a free book- 
let on how to choose carpet, write to: Cabin Crafts 
Carpets, PO. Box 1208, Dept. 7719, Dalton, 4 
GA 30720. 
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ASK DESIGNER Juan Pablo Molyneux 
what style he works in and he un- 
hesitatingly replies, “Continental.” 
The word has a curiously old-fash- 
ioned ring in an age that seems to 
want in its décor the same almost 
Aristotelian purity of style—“the En- 
glish look,” “the country look’ —that 
it insists on in its cooking. 

But Continental comes naturally to 
the thirty-eight-year-old designer. 
The son of an English father (an uncle 
was the legendary London couturier 
Colonel Edward Molyneux) and a 
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Chilean mother, Molyneux was 
raised in Europe and Latin America 
and given an Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
education in architecture. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that his work 
synthesizes the several strains of his 
native and acquired cultures. 

These work complementarily. In 
the Manhattan townhouse where 
Molyneux lives (with his striking 
wife, Pilar, and an ebullient Scottish 
terrier named Max) and works (his 
firm is four years old), a British enjoy- 
ment of profusion is stopped well 


Grand Allusions in Manhattan 


A Designer's Apartment Mixes Cultures and Centuries 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 
TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





Rich textures, polished surfaces and a dramatic choice of objects distinguish the Manhattan townhouse of designer Juan 
Pablo Molyneux and his wife, Pilar. ABOVE RIGHT: Terra-cotta miniatures of Xian soldiers rest on Lucite plinths, illustrating the 
designer's fondness for unexpected pairings. opposite: A mid-17th-century mythological tapestry, woven by de Maecht 
of Paris after cartoons by Toussaint Dubreuil, provides a commanding living room backdrop. Molyneux works at the gun- 
metal, marble and jasper writing table of his own design. Pair of 19th-century globes from Kentshire Galleries. 
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short of clutter by the intervention of 
an innate sense of visual propriety. 
Molyneux and the generous Palla- 
dian spaces of the turn-of-the-century 
building seem made for one another. 
He works with strong pieces that can 
hold their own in the well-propor- 
tioned rooms. Molyneux lets such 
spaces breathe, yet the impression is 
not one of sparsity. The eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century aesthetics 
central to his vision need company; 
the balance sought and struck is be- 
tween luxury and austerity. 
Although the first eight years of 
his career were spent in Buenos Aires, 
working with a clientele deeply 
rooted in the past by taste and incli- 
nation, Molyneux is no antiquarian. 
A good many of the furnishings ar- 
rayed in his rooms are of his own 
design. He works extensively with 
Lucite, finding it a useful and versa- 
tile material. His pieces, mair 
bles, have been designed for specific 
placement and function; they have a 
rightness “found” objects may lack, 
even though Molyneux is the first to 
admit that “the charm of some 
houses are the mistakes.” Certainly 
he is not afraid to take chances. His 
Lucite rendition of a Chippendale 
corner cabinet, for example, catches 
instant attention and prompts a 
thoughtful pause in surroundings 
with such traditional resonances. 
Everywhere is evidence of an en- 


during taste for opulent pietre dure 


PRECEDING PAGES: A traditional beaux-arts 

parlor was the inspiration for the living room, 
says Molyneux, whose design incorporates 
contemporary pieces that “complement without 
disturbing” the antiques. Flanking a gilded 
Regency serpent mirror are paintings by Joseph 
Vernet, Vue de Marseilles and Naufrage. Tapestry- 
covered Régence armchairs and an 18th-century 
Persian silk rug add rich patterning. Silk on 
sofas from Cowtan & Tout; cotton velvet 
wallcovering, Brunschwig & Fils. 


LEFT: A neutral palette of raw-silk walls and 
black lacquered chairs simplifies the mirrored 
dining room. The lush still life is by Abraham 
van Kalraet. Reflected at right is an 18th-century 
portrait of the eighth viscount Molyneux. 
Portuguese Colonial chairs, upholstered in 
horsehair from Brunschwig & Fils, sur- 

round the Molyneux-designed table. 
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work: travertine, lapis, marble. More 
attention is paid to hard surfaces and 
their patination than to fabrics. The 
table where Molyneux works com- 
bines jasper-inlaid Italian marble 
with a gunmetal frame. Its supports 
are tipped with brass-and-steel Co- 
rinthian capitals discovered some 
years ago in a London hardware 
store. Nearby, a smaller table, also 
metal-framed, has leather as its work- 
ing surface. A low table in the adjoin- 
ing sitting room utilizes brass and 
crocodile. A huge stone vase encases a 
dramatic burst of flowers. The “look” 
is therefore in the room itself, a conse- 
quence of particular objects, perhaps 
eccentric in themselves, brought to- 
gether with authority. 

“I have the things I like here,” 
Molyneux says firmly. He is obvi- 
ously comfortable with his taste. 
Charged as some of it may be, there’s 
no sense of strain or clash; for all the 
exuberance of surfaces and materials, 
the rooms impart a sure sense of 
calmness and collectedness. 

The designer, partly as a result of 


Molyneux is 
entirely at home 
with design on 
a grand scale. 


opposite: Mirrors and a large-scale tap- 
estry emphasize ceiling height in the master 
bedroom; dark tones soothe. The columns 
are of Lucite, one of the designer’s favorite 
materials. At rear are porcelain figures 
depicting the Chinese zodiac. Lamps from 
Hansen; Stark carpeting. RIGHT: A detail of 
the bedroom’s allegorical 18th-century 
Flemish tapestry. The South Italian bombé 
commode holds Chinese cloisonné double 
ram vases. Armchairs are Louis XV. 


his background, is entirely at home 
with design on a grand scale. Cate- 
gories and trends are effortlessly 
avoided; juxtapositions are conceived 
because they are amusing, or simply 
because treasured possessions need to 
go somewhere. Strong, even fantastic 
objects are assembled and allowed to 
make their Own peace with each 
other, while large surfaces tend to be 
straightforward. The rich blue silk- 
burlap wallcovering in the master 
bedroom, for example, works with 
the objects like a discreet and able 
functionary, as does the green velvet 
of the living room. Active back- 
grounds have their place but not 
here, not in terms of the gleaming 
harmonies Molyneux prefers. 
Overall, Molyneux’s Continental 
taste is based on the best and most 
agreeable of this or that; it is a confi- 
dent, craftsmanly eclecticism that 
prefers the well made, the artful, the 
operatic, the unexpected. And _ his 
work will doubtlessly appeal to those 
with an equivalent self-assurance and 
openness of mind and eye. 
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Spirit of the Valley 


Simple Pleasures of a Santa Ynez Ranch House 


THE REAL CALIFORNIA—the one of 
creeks and canyons, dry winds and 
coyotes—is reachable only by driving 
through mountain passes on old 
stagecoach roads. Two natives of the 
golden land—a husband and wife 
both involved in the film industry — 
do this regularly, exchanging their 
hectic Los Angeles world for their 
Thoroughbred horse farm several 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON MANN 
TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


hours north. Traveling inland from 
the coast, they wind sharply through 
the steep terrain of a national forest, 
admire wild flowers jutting out of 
bare cliffs and watch for deer crossing 
on the hairpin turns. Just as quickly 
as the coast becomes mountain, the 
landscape changes to meadows and 
long vistas, stud farms, vineyards and 
amber scrub. It’s a few more miles 


until they reach the town where mis- | 


sionaries and Chumash Indians once 
lived, then a turn onto their little dirt- 
road cul-de-sac lined with Chinese 
elms and they’re home. 

“We always tell our guests, ‘Please 
don’t bring anything but your sweat- 
shirts and jeans.’ That’s how we live 
up here,” says the wife. “Although 
I may still have my Baccarat on the 


The owners first priority for their California ranch was a space where they could raise Thoroughbred horses; their second, a 

place to unwind. The Santa Ynez Valley fulfilled the first requirement, and designer Ron Mann took care of the latter. BELOW: On the living 
room's whitewashed walls is a stick sculpture by Lori Wolf. Sand-cast bronze plate by Mann. opposite: A firewood storage area framed with the 
Douglas-fir timbers used throughout the house adds a sculptural element to the room. A sun-worn Mexican door rests against the wall. 
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A panoramic view of mountains, valley and forest integrates exterior and interior. The living room’s natural tones, 
materials and variety of textures complement the surrounding terrain. “This is much simpler than any of our other 
houses, but there are wonderful places to curl up,” says the wife. Floors are of bleached wood planks and concrete. 


table, we'll sit down in jeans, some- 
thing I wouldn’t normally do in our 
Los Angeles home. Our life is more 
casual here.”” More casual, as well as 
much more spare. 

Several years ago, while living in 
a house filled with a thirty-year col- 
lection of French country furnish- 
ings, antiques and memorabilia, the 
couple was introduced to the Santa 
Ynez Valley and began to crave a 
more pastoral life. While planning 
their own ranch, they learned of a 
modest house nearby where they 
could live while construction was go- 
ing on, and they bought it at once. “I 
instinctively knew we were going to 
live here as soon as we came down 
the drive,” the wife recalls. But the 
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couple didn’t know whether it would 
become their permanent country 
home. The knolltop site surrounded 
by pastures and a clear view of the 
Los Padres National Forest convinced 
them: They would stay. 

One of their grown sons soon be- 
came thoroughly involved with the 
renovation that followed. Enamored 
of a house he had once seen with 
wide-planked, bleached-fir floors, he 
located the designer, Ron Mann, and 
flew up to see him in San Francisco 
that week. Mann met the couple soon 
after, and the rapid transformation of 
the house on the knoll began. But a 
pivotal decision had to be made first. 

“We had to consider whether we 
would continue to live as we had 


with all of our things, or live in a 
much purer way. It was difficult,” the 
wife says. But again she trusted her 
intuition and sold most of her an- 
tiques. “I fell in love with Ron Mann 
immediately,” she adds, ‘“as soon as 
we started talking about dogs. He 
loves them as much as I do.” 

With a passion for nature as well as 
dogs and Thoroughbreds, the couple 
wanted the house to reflect the land. 
Like the terrain, the palette is muted. 
Swaths of white linen and rubbed con- 
crete echo the snow-capped moun- 
tains; the wicker chairs and twenty-foot 
Douglas fir timbers blend with the 
ocher valley below. 

Major structural changes had to be 
made. The present dining room was a 
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ABOVE AND BELOW: On study walls are antique wooden frames found by Mann on a trip to Majorca; they once held 
stone crushers used to extract oil from olives and almonds. A stone desk flanked by equipales seems a natural outgrowth | 
of the wall. Mann calls the stone-and-calfskin lamp the Santa Ynez because he designed it specifically for the house. 
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“terrible little creaky wooden patio,” 
says the wife; the kitchen sink was 
where the living room sofa is now; 
the outdoor whirlpool was resituated 
to overlook the majestic forest across 
the valley floor. Yet the couple in- 
sisted one thing remain the same. 
When arborists suggested cutting an 
enormous hanging branch from one 
of the grandest live oak trees in the 
valley—the tree under which the 
couple frequently dined—the wife 
rebelled and found a creative solu- 
tion. A Douglas fir timber like those 
used as structural elements inside the 
house was adapted as a brace, and the 
great leafy branch was saved. 

Ron Mann has similar feelings 
about preservation, and the house is 


filled with reminders of the Califor- 
nia past. Small tables in several of 
the rooms are copies from the origi- 
nals Mann salvaged when San Fran- 
cisco’s nineteenth-century Sutro Baths 
closed down. An aged hacienda door 
leans against a living room wall. Even 
the lamps that Mann designed, after 
Roman olive- and almond-crushing 
cradles from Majorca, bear a curious 
connection to the California coast: 
That Spanish island was the birth- 
place of Father Junipero Serra, pre- 
mier missionary of the West. 

The house successfully unites past 
and present, as well as structural ele- 
ments, furniture and art. Nothing is 
extraneous. In a salute to the Old 
West, a local seventy-six-year-old 





LEFT: A casual dining area was created for “hearty, and many times rowdy, 
meals,” says Ron Mann, “and the view across the valley floor to the Los Padres 
National Forest is wonderful from here.” On the cast-concrete table is a footed 
bowl holding dried kelp. Salvaged from a shipwreck, a Chinese storage jar 
adds a weathered touch to the room. ABOVE: The untamed landscape affords total 
privacy in the breakfast area. Table and bottle vases designed by Mann. 
















































































artisan, Al Cochran, branded his fine 
cabinetwork. And Ron Mann, who 
designed much of the furniture, ap- 
proached his work like a sculptor. 
“I’m interested in the integration of 
elements and a minimum of art,” he 
says. “I try to make a sculpture out 
of all my houses, so the environment 
becomes the art.’” The family particu- 
larly admires the work of one young 
California artist, Lori Wolf, whose 
installations and sculptural objects 
deal with such elemental things as 
fire, water, air and earth, and sev- 
eral of her artworks have found a 
natural home here. 

Marvelous foliage—deeply colored 
hibiscus, bright yellow cassia, a white 
bower of romneya, an expanse of 
Olympic roses—grows wildly and 
has as unaffected a look as many of 
the details inside the house. A wall- 
high pile of logs, sheepskin throws in 
a Mexican crate—these items are ac- 
tually used all the time. 

While the ranch is a working one, 
with trainers and an Olympic-size 
dressage ring, the house remains a 
pleasurable retreat. “I exhale when I 
come in the door,” says the son. His 
mother confirms the feeling: “My 
mind is always going a million miles 
an hour, but here I feel undisturbed. 
There aren’t lots of accessories to take 
my thoughts away. I can really relax, 
think, muse. I don’t want to live with 
things all around me ever again.” 

An old Mexican legend warns that 
if one mistreats one’s objects, they 
will rebel. Here, where the objects 
have been set free, the owners have 
been liberated too. They are free 
now to focus on important things: 
the land, the animals and their own 
peace of mind.O 





Besides Thoroughbreds, the couple 

owns five dogs, including K2, who rests 
comfortably in the master bedroom. The 
home’s quiet simplicity is especially evident 
here, due to a complete editing-out of color. 
“We made a commitment to change and live 
a different way,” explains the wife. 

“Our life is very pristine now.” 

























































































































































































RALPH LAUREN sees the world as a 
dreamscape. In these dreams, tweedy 
men read newspapers in the libraries 
of London clubs, women whisper to 
their children in seaside resorts, fam- 
ilies gather after meals in cool draw- 
ing rooms. Surprisingly few of those 
tableaux focus on clothes—the first 
commandment in Lauren’s world is 
that good taste is quiet. 

The dream of recreating a culture 
that is part Ivy League, part Newport 
and part Fred Astaire has been a con- 
stant for Ralph Lauren ever since he 
began designing neckties in the 
1960s. At that time Bloomingdale’s 
in New York was one of the only 
stores willing to carry his creations— 
and then without his label. Lauren 
refused, the store reconsidered, and 
Polo was launched. Twenty years 
later he has won nine Coty Awards, 
his wares are featured in untold de- 
partment stores and some seventy- 
five Polo/ Ralph Lauren stores around 
the world—a success story made 
more remarkable by Lauren’s inabil- 
ity to sketch and his refusal to partici- 
pate in the social rites of New York. 

Success provided Ralph Lauren 
with an Angelo Donghia-designed 
apartment on Fifth Avenue, houses 
in Jamaica and Long Island, a Colo- 
rado ranch and a brace of sports and 
racing cars. Until recently, however, 
he has felt not quite complete: No 
matter how well he pleased his cus- 
tomers and outperformed his col- 
leagues, he still lacked a Manhattan 
flagship store. 

And for Ralph Lauren, not just 
any shopfront would do. “I’ve always 
thought that showing clothes in a 
townhouse would be the ultimate for 
me,” he says. “I look at clothes as part 
of the environment. When I see peo- 
ple who are dressed well, it’s all part 
of where they are, how they live. It’s 
not a model standing in front of a 
door saying, ‘Hey, look at my lapels.’ ” 

There is no shortage of New York 
townhouses, but Lauren’s require- 
ments were exacting. He wanted a 
townhouse on Madison Avenue. And 
he wanted a townhouse spacious 
enough to contain the breadth and 
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The landmark Rhinelander Mansion on Madison Avenue provides a distinguished setting 
for Ralph Lauren’s new Manhattan store, designed by Naomi Leff. 


\ 


“T look for what's missing in the world,” says Lauren (above), who had the 1895 
townhouse restored to its former splendor. opposite: A clublike atmosphere prevails in the 
mahogany-paneled lobby. Side table and horse portrait provide English accents. 














— Polo/ Ralph Lauren 


e Refashioning.New York's Rhinelander Mansion 


— INTERIOR DESIGN BY NAOMI LEFF 
- ~ TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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LEFT: The old-world charm of polished wood, Persian carpets and a coffered 

ceiling characterize the first floor’s central hall. Tie table was created from a Scottish 
law desk and an English dining table. above: In the men’s footwear salon, shoes are 
arranged in a converted brass showcase and on a circa 1870 octagonal table. Riding 
accessories are English. Blanket on chair from Ralph Lauren Home Collection. 


variety of his work. Such venues are 
scarce, but Ralph Lauren is persistent. 
At the end of 1984, he acquired the 
lease on the Rhinelander Mansion, 
the Renaissance Revival structure at 
the corner of Seventy-second Street 
and Madison Avenue, perhaps the 
most prestigious retail location in 
New York. This spring, the townhouse 
became the crown of his creations, 
a twenty-thousand-square-foot Polo/ 
Ralph Lauren store that encourages 
customers to amble through four of 
the mansion’s five floors, settle in for 


tea sandwiches and, if the impulse 
strikes, actually make a purchase. 

But on first visit commerce is sec- 
ondary. Although the merchandise 
looks as if it has found the setting it 
was made for, the building itself is 
what initially captures the eye and 
the imagination. The main entrance 
brings customers onto the men’s fur- 
nishings floor, with shirts on one 
side, shoes on another. The center of 
this large mahogany-paneled space 
has been given over to antiques— 
one-of-a-kind cigarette cases, silver 
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decanter sets and tartanware—that 
seem more like exhibits than items 
for sale. This is a clever strategy: 
Nothing here distracts from the 
hand-carved balustrades of the mon-. 
umental staircase that fairly com- 
mands a visit upstairs. 

On the second floor, vaulted corri- 
dors lead to the men’s clothing salon, 
where Persian carpets and a view of 
Central Park predominate. At the: 
other end of the hall, models of zep- 
pelins and biplanes, doughboy kits’ 
and nostalgic pictures of old sports 
heroes make the boy’s department as 
crowded as a young man’s room circa 
World War I. 

The décor shifts to light walls on 
the third floor, where Lauren’s wom- 
en’s wear is displayed. But the store’s 
increasing informality reaches its 
peak on the fourth floor, where indi- 
vidual rooms featuring items from 
his home collection are so completely 
outfitted—including singing birds in 
one room, postcards on a desk in an- 
other 





that the store-as-home image 
is entirely credible. 

The burnished, lived-in feeling 
that is the store’s unifying quality re- 


ABOVE: A display niche reveals one of several vignettes in the third-floor women’s gallery. Vintage polo photographs form a 
backdrop. BELOW: A split staircase with cast-bronze balusters leads from men’s furnishings to the central hall, Brass chandelier is Dutch. 


flects Lauren’s admiration for tradi- 
tion—Harvard clubs and European 
institutions like Lobb, Purdy’s and 
Hermes. But in the process of trans- 
forming the Rhinelander house into 
an instant institution, its own history 
has been obscured. For this was not a 
building that had been lovingly pre- 
served; on the contrary, when Lauren 
took it on, the mansion was more or 
less a wreck. 

Gertrude Rhinelander Waldo, in- 
spired by the chateau at Blois, had the 
limestone house built in 1895 for an 
estimated $500,000. There was a mar- 
ble staircase, a ballroom, even a bowl- 
ing alley in the basement. But there 
was no tenant. Mrs. Waldo inexplica- 
bly decided not to move in, leaving 
the building vacant for its first three 
decades. In recent years the first floor 
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RIGHT: The upper portion of a mirrored 
19th-century buffet now holds a selection 
of ties, which also drape an antique manne- 
quin from a Savile Row haberdashery. A 
curved-glass display case contains men’s toi- 
letries. The 1930s photographs are by Bill 
Brandt and Jacques-Henri Lartigue. 


BELOW: The concept for the first-floor 
counter was inspired by reception desks in 
English men’s clubs. Etched-glass Art 
Déco polo scenes previously adorned the 
Polo Lounge of the Westbury Hotel. 
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Portraits and other paintings embellish the walls The second floor’s vaulted plaster ceiling was one of the few elements | 
of the monumental mahogany staircase of the original mansion to survive virtually intact. | 
had been rented out to shopowners. opposite: Light walls, an Aubusson carpet and blue-and-white porcelains | 
In the fall of 1984 designer Naomi brighten the women’s clothing area, once part of the third-floor family 


oe quarters. Mirrored vitrine originally from Cartier in Paris. 
Leff walked through the house and 


declared that restoration was possi- 
ble. “But I was speaking more as an 
archaeologist than a designer,” she 
says. “Only one ceiling was in good 
shape. The rest of the building would 
have to be recreated from a splinter of 
mahogany paneling here, a scrap of 
carved plaster there.” 

But it was Lauren’s timetable that 
almost made Leff despair, despite her 
experience in creating polished looks 
in Paris as well as several Polo/Ralph 
| Lauren stores in the United States and 
Canada. For although she’d have al- 
most a year to plan the renovation, 
the lease would only become Lauren’s 


continued on page 220 


RIGHT: Men’s clothing is located in the former 
grand salon. Waterford crystal chandelier 
dates from the early 19th century. 
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Items from the Ralph Lauren Home Collection are showcased on the fourth level 
ABOVE: The Summer House Room evokes country interiors 


RIGHT: In the Fishing Room, a 1930s American screen depicts famous ships. A framed 
18th-century mariner’s map adds to the nautical theme 


BELOW: A draped bamboo bed, a planter’s desk from Barbados and a woven porter’s 
basket encourage the tropical tone of the Jamaica Room 
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IN WHAT HE CALLED “the great white 
desolation” of the Arctic, explorer 
Robert Edwin Peary had many habi- 
tations: cramped one- and two-room 
lodges that served as base headquar- 
ters for his polar expeditions; tents 
and igloos that sheltered him and his 
teams from the sudden blizzards, 
stinging ice storms and gale-force 
winds that interrupted their second- 
ary explorations along the coast of 





Greenland and over the vast, treach- 
erous wastes of the inland ice. 

These incredible hardships were 
only a part of the preparations for 
Peary’s assault on the North Pole, 
that ultima Thule of nineteenth- and 
early-twentieth-century explorers, 
many of whom perished in their race 
to be first at the pole. 

But home for Peary was Eagle 
Island, a wild, isolated outcropping 





of granite in Maine’s Casco Bay. Born 
in Pennsylvania, Peary had first ex- 
plored the island as a schoolboy dur- 
ing a camping trip in the 1870s. Then 
and there he decided that one day he 
would own it. It was not until the 
early 1880s, however, when he was a 
draftsman for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, that he scraped together the 
money to buy his island. Some twenty 
years later, when he was a lieutenant 
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ABOVE: When Arctic explorer Robert Edwin Peary bought Maine’s Eagle Island in the 1880s, he was fulfilling a 
boyhood ambition. The cottage, built overtwenty years later as a home for himself and his wife and children, 
reflects his love of ships and the sea. The basement substructure has portholes for windows, and the weather 
vane is a model of Peary’s ship, the Roosevelt. opposite: Lichen colors the stones of the entrance stairway. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: The three-sided fireplace in the living room has a mirrored chimney, and each opening is 
faced with a different type of indigenous rock. Center photograph on the mantelpiece is of the Roosevelt. 
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The cottage looked like nothing so much as the 


pilothouse of a ship with stone decks, heading on 


a northeasterly course toward Harpswell. 


in the navy, a noted explorer and a 
family man, he hired a mainland car- 
penter to build a modest cottage on the 
island—for a fee of $500. 

The family consisted of Peary, his 
intrepid wife, Josephine, and their 
two children. Jo Peary had already 
taken part in two of her husband’s 
polar expeditions—much against the 
advice of family and friends. In 1891 
she became the first non-Eskimo 














woman to winter over in Greenland. 
Pregnant on the second expedition, 
in 1893, she gave birth to a daughter, 
Marie Ahnighito, and later recorded 
her experiences in a book, My Arctic 
Journal. The Eskimos’ name for the 
infant was Snow Baby, and Peary, a 
confirmed diarist, noted that entire 
Eskimo families journeyed from far- 
away Cape York in the south “to sat- 
isfy themselves by actual touch that 
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opposite: The bronze eagle on the dining room 
table was originally stationed at the northeast 
corner of Eagle Island. Through the kitchen 
door at left of the eight-foot mirror are shelves 
of china Peary found in a cache abandoned by 
the ill-fated Greely expedition of 1882-4. 
ABOVE: The pump at the slate sink in the 
kitchen drew water from a cistern. Light was 
from a ship’s angle lamp, designed to remain 
level despite the pitch and roll of a vessel. 
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she was really a creature of warm 
flesh and blood, and not of snow, as 
they at first believed.” 

Like his friend Teddy Roosevelt, 
Peary was a believer in rugged indi- 
vidualism and the healthy life. His 
son, Robert Peary, Jr., was only eight 
months old when the family tented 
out on Eagle Island in 1904 while 
Peary supervised the building of the 
cottage. From that time on, except 
when he was away on one of his 
northern trips or on a fund-raising 
campaign for his expeditions, the 
family routinely settled at Eagle Is- 
land from early spring to the begin- 
ning of hard winter in November, 
after which they returned to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Young Robert proudly 
told a reporter, “We stay in Washing- 
ton every winter, but we really live 
on Eagle Island.” 

Peary called the island his prom- 
ised land. The cottage interiors were 
trim and shipshape, with pine pan- 
eling in the popular turn-of-the- 
century manner. Eventually a large 
kitchen/dining room ell was added 
to the main building. (The old dining 
room, dubbed “the igloo,” was low- 
ered over the cliff to a ledge and 
served as a guesthouse until it was 
washed away in a winter storm.) The 
cottage’s resemblance to a ship was 
even more noticeable when the origi- 
nal structure was raised on a stone 
cellar foundation punctuated with 
portholes, with stone bastions on ei- 
ther side, one of which served as 
Peary’s library. The cottage, with its 
many-windowed porch, looked like 
nothing so much as the pilothouse of 
a ship with stone decks, on a north- 


easterly course toward Harpswell. 

Peary valued isolation. There was 
no dock; provisions were brought by 
boat from Harpswell and Portland, 
then loaded on a flat-bottomed row- 
boat and ferried to the beach below 
the house. When the telephone com- 
pany offered to lay a cable out to the 
island for $5,000, Peary said he 
would pay them $10,000 not to. 

The house at Eagle Island is a 
repository of souvenirs and trophies 
from Peary’s many trips. Curio cabi- 
nets hold his collection of minerals 
and bird’s eggs and Eskimo carvings. 
From Fort Conger, one of the base 
lodges of the ill-fated Greely expe- 
dition of the 1880s, in which a num- 
ber of men died of starvation while 
awaiting a relief ship—there were 
persistent rumors that the seven sur- 
vivors had resorted to cannibalism— 
Peary brought back chinaware and a 
coat, grim reminders of the perils of 
Arctic exploration. He needed none; 
he had come dangerously close to 
starvation himself, as well as other 
hazards. He struggled through one of 
his eight official polar expeditions 
with a broken leg; on another, more 
grueling still, most of his toes had to 
be amputated because of frostbite. 

He was a man of indomitable will; 
his ambition was as unyielding as the 
granite on which he built his house. 
He was thorough and methodical in 
his planning; the Eskimos said he re- 
turned every year like the sun. 

Peary disdained anything that sug- 
gested flashiness. ‘“The more dra- 
matic the expedition, the less efficient 
the leader,” he said. He was a stern 
taskmaster, but he never demanded 


more from his colleagues than he was 
willing to do himself. 

He was ordinarily a taciturn and 
private man; his son could not recall 
his father’s making any memorable 
display of his feelings for Eagle Is- 
land. “He didn’t have to,” the youn- 
ger Peary claimed. “It was evident in 
his looks and his behavior when he 
was on the island.” But in the privacy 
of his diaries, there was another 
Peary, with a softer, sentimental side. 
On one of his late expeditions, catch- | 
ing sight of some Eagle Island photo- 
graphs of Jo and his son that had | 
been stuck in a book, Peary admitted » 
in his diary, “The sight of them near- 
ly broke me up.” Once, giving a din- , 
ner at Eagle Island for his former 
classmates at Bowdoin College, he 
thoughtfully placed class photo- 
graphs of his guests, taken thirty-five 
years earlier, beside their plates. 

Perhaps there was some truth in 
Robert, Jr.’s claim that Eagle Island 
was the family’s true home. It was 
there, at that other and opposite pole 
of his life, that Peary may have really 
lived. It was there that he planned his 
campaigns against the pole, consid- 
ered the ships and the men and the 
itineraries. It was in the quiet of his 
study, probably, that he wrote the 
narrative accounts of his adventures: 
Nearest the Pole, published in 1907, 
and The North Pole, 1910. 

Certainly it was fitting that his 
family was on Eagle Island that Sep- 
tember day in 1909 when one boat 
and a reporter brought the delayed 
news that‘Peary had finally reached 
the North Pole. A second boat 

continued on page 222 


It was there, on Eagle Island, that he 
planned his campaigns against the pole, considered 
the ships and the men and the intineraries. 
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ABOVE: The furniture in Peary’s bedroom reflects the simplicity of life on the island, but the jacket hanging 
beside the bed is a dramatic reminder of the risks inherent in an explorer’s life: It was among the items found 


at the base camp of the Greely expedition. BELOW LEFT: On the glassed-in front porch a mail pouch from the 
Roosevelt rests beside a wooden model of a channel lock invented by Peary when he participated in a survey of 
the Nicaragua canal route from 1885 to 1887. At left are the explorer’s snowshoes. The steel-ribbed leather 
trunk was built for rugged treatment; as a student returning to Maine, Peary would throw it off the mov- 
ing train near Brunswick, where he lived, and pay a boy to drag it the rest of the way. BELOW RIGHT: Peary’s 
son, Robert Jr., wrote that in his father’s eyes, Eagle Island’s “rocky bluff was the prow of a great ship.” 
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PETER VITALE 


A Louis XVI marquetry secrétaire a abattant by Roger Vandercruse Lacroix, made of exotic woods 
accented with bronze-doré mounts, is paired in the drawing room with an 18th-century Italian Rococo 
mirror. A coromandel screen, lyre-back chair and George II stooi, one of a pair, complete the vignette. 
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A Passion for French Style 


Lee Thaw's Old World Maisonette in Manhattan 


TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 


RIGHT: Mrs. Lawrence Copley Thaw stands before a Louis XVI-style mirror in the 

marble entrance hall of her Park Avenue apartment. The array of fine eighteenth-century 
French art and antiques is testimony to her late husband’s offhand wish to “find a few 

things that won’t go out of style.” BELOw: Louis XVI-style armchairs, gilded pilasters and an 
Aubusson rug distinguish the drawing room, dominated by Largilliére’s Countess de Montchal in 
Her Wedding Dress, which Mrs. Thaw feels “is one of the most radiant Largilliéres ever.” 
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ABOVE: Silver candelabra, stemware and a Chinese Export tureen are juxtaposed with an 18th-century 
Japanese screen. opposite: In the library, Portrait of a Cavalry Officer by Joseph Wright of Derby hangs above a 
Louis XVI Delorme commode flanked by a pair of carved mahogany chairs attributed to Georges Jacob. 


THE ENTRANCE TO the maisonette is just 
off Park Avenue, right in the middle 
of what the owner, who works for 
Sotheby’s real estate division, refers 
to as “that most golden of all gold 
coasts,” New York’s Upper East Side. 

She is Mrs. Lawrence Copley 
Thaw, the petite and kinetic widow 
of an adventure-minded member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. The 
late Mr. Thaw used to throw together 
his six-month-long safaris and film- 
making expeditions to Africa and 
Asia in a matter of days. 

“And that’s how he bought his art 
and furnishings,” recalls Lee Thaw. 


“The miracle was that some of it was 
very good.” Indeed it was, not sur- 
prisingly, since he had grown up 
mostly in Europe, surrounded by 
eighteenth-century French furniture 
“and an old master or two.” 

Mrs. Thaw and her husband bought 
their maisonette in the early fifties. 
Upon surveying its blank walls she 
suggested—“with more courage than 
conviction’’—that perhaps they should 
help young American painters. ot 
once he kindly said yes,” Lee Thaw 
continues, “but then added the coup 
de grace: ‘As soon as we find a few 
things that won’t go out of style.’ ” 


They flew off to Paris, where she 
quickly discovered that her new hus- 
band had a “total but almost cavalier 
devotion to,all Louis XV and XVI fur- 
niture. He felt that the era’s gifted 
craftsmen could do no wrong.” Nev- 
ertheless, she adds, “all the Parisian 
ecstasy Over provenance seemed to 
him exaggerated. He did not care that 
the duc de Penthiévre had sat on this | 
chair, or that the princesse de Lam- © 
balle had written on that desk.” 

Despite her husband’s whirlwind 
style, says Lee Thaw, “not everything 
went wrong,” as these rooms will at- 
test. Her friends most often choose to 
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sit in the large drawing room of the 
maisonette, attracted there by Lee 
Thaw’s “Good Fairy’—a Largilliére 
portrait, Countess de Montchal in Her 
Wedding Dress. The Impressionists 
were already wildly priced when 
Mrs. Thaw and her husband began 
collecting, so when she suggested the 
out-of-fashion, eighteenth-century 
Largilliére, he agreed. She speaks of 
the painting with rhapsodic fond- 
ness, calling it “Largilliére in Love” 
for the “tender prettiness raised to ra- 
diance” of the young bride. 

A velvet love seat in the drawing 
room came from the collection of the 
late Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan, the 
swan-necked beauty of John Singer 
Sargent’s portrait of the ninth duke of 
Marlborough and family. Nearby is 
a Louis XVI secretary of tulipwood, 
sycamore and purplewood marque- 
try. Asked if she uses it, Lee Thaw 
replies, “Certainly not. I write in bed, 
with papers all over the floor.” 

Across the drawing room’s eigh- 
teenth-century Aubusson rug, with 
its rare blue background, its pattern 
of flowers, garden tools and ladies’ 
hats, are Mrs. Thaw’s “most excep- 
tional” pieces of furniture. 

They are a pair of Louis XVI cabi- 
nets, of ebony, bronze-doré, pewter 
and tortoiseshell in the manner of 
Boulle. Mr. Thaw “gave in” to them 
after she found them at Sotheby’s in 
London. They were part of the collec- 
tion of the late Lord Ashburnham, 
whose ancestor bought them at auc- 
tion in 1788 from the duc de Riche- 
lieu, “that famous rake and supporter 
of Voltaire.” Mrs. Thaw produced a 
volume in which the cabinets were 
described as meuble a hauteur d’appui 


continued on page 224 


“When I’m home by myself,” says Lee 
Thaw, “I find the mix of old pieces a great 
serenity. Perhaps—in fashion or not—French 
furniture is one of life’s invitations to 
happiness.” Her bedroom features a mahog- 
any Empire bed and chest ornamented 

with bronze-doré swans and figures of Love 
and Time, along with a Directoire-style table 
and painted armchair. Walls are covered 

in a Neoclassical toile de Jouy print. 
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An imposing Victorian house known as Blair Athol, just outside of Melbourne, has been restored to reflect the adventurous spirit of Australia. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE KIMBERLEY house takes its theme from 
landscape paintings of the Australian outback. The clean 
lines and the great proportions suggest the vast spaces of 
the continent, and all day long light pours in through the 
tall windows and the semi-opaque glass wall over the 
stairs. Walls, carpets and furniture coverings are in tones 
ranging from off-white to sand to golden yellow to deep 
ocher. The textures too suggest the subtle variations of the 
desert: the silky woven carpets, the nubbly wool of the 
sofas, the tentlike folds of the curtains, the natural sand- 


stone floors. The brass fixtures and the antique shaving 
stand in the master bath and the nineteenth-century Aus- 
tralian bird prints in the library recall the travelers who , 
first explored the dry continent. 

The house is spare—elegantly so—but it is hardly spar- 
tan, for like the desert it has its splashes of color, its lush 
oases. The conservatory next to the big kitchen is filled 
with palm trees, ferns and brightly colored lovebirds, ca- 
naries and finches. In the garden a peacock or two may 
strut by the swimming pool. And in the carriage house just 
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Ivy covers much of the decorative brickwork, and used brick borders the green-tiled pool. At the rear, a contemporary conservatory was added. 


behind the green-tiled pool there is a hot tub and a sauna. 

The décor, supervised by young Melbourne designer 
John Coote, is not just taken from Australian paintings; it 
was intended as a backdrop for a sizable collection of them. 
In the mid-seventies Craig and Connie Kimberley began to 
buy the works of contemporary Australian painters such as 
Sir Sidney Nolan (who now lives in Wales), including those 
less well known outside the country: Brett Whitely, Tim 
Storrier, Bryan Westwood and Arthur Boyd. As it turned out 
the Kimberleys bought the best, and their collection, not at 


all fashionable at the time, has become an important one. 

The Australian pictures, Australian references and the 
spare modernism of the design make the Kimberley house 
avant-garde, even radical, in its context. Until recently the 
tendency of most Australians with means has been to fol- 
low English tastes and English styles. In Melbourne, the 
bastion of the financial and social establishment, even new 
money aspires to the casual eclecticism of English landed- 
gentry families who have had their pictures, their homes, 
their silver for centuries. But Craig and Connie Kimberley 
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wanted to make it new—and to celebrate Australia. “It’s a 
new country,” Craig Kimberley says, and when he says it 
the remark, so often used as a form of apology, comes alive 
with excitement and a sense of possibility. 

The house, called Blair Athol, was an adventure in itself 
for the Kimberley family. To look at the interior today— 
with its unity of composition, its impeccable detail—one 
would imagine it had been done in a single motion, the 
owners having handed the designer a blank check and 
walked away. But nothing could be further from the truth. 


Built in 1868 and named after the Scottish village whose 
homes it was said to resemble, Blair Athol has had three 
160 





In the library off the entrance hall, a collection of mid-19th-century lithographs of Australian birds by John Gould decorates 
the fireplace wall. Near a rush basket are assorted duck decoys; on the durrie rug stands a Japanese lacquered table. 
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previous owners. When Connie Kimberley found the Vic- 
torian house in 1977 it was a complete shambles—no one 
had lived in the main part for years. But she had been 
looking for three years for such a house, so the Kimberleys 
bought it and moved in with their two young children. 


They found an interior designer through an advertise- ; 
ment in the Australian National Trust magazine. John 


Coote, then in his late twenties, was almost unknown in 
Melbourne and had never done anything on the scale of 
Blair Athol before. He told them he wanted to take out a 
good many of the interior walls, rebuild a number of the 
ceilings, take out the elevator that ran through the center 
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ABOVE: The sitting room is defined by light colors and bay 
windows. Among the owners’ collection of Australian art are a 
painting of Sydney Harbor by Brett Whitely and a work by Sir 

Sidney Nolan. Lert: The conservatory, with birds in antique 
cages, was built to catch the winter sun. An English plant 
stand and French baker's rack are both 19th century. 


of the house and make a few other major alterations. To his 
surprise the Kimberleys agreed. (They had seen many half- 
hearted renovations they didn’t like.) “This house was the 
turning point in my career,” Coote says. “Since then I’ve done 
even bigger houses and a good deal of corporate work, but I’ve 
never done anything as pure and uncompromising as this.” 

The renovation took six years—six years during which 
the family lived continuously in the house. Explains Connie 
Kimberley, “First we lived on the top floor for a bit, then we 
lived in a corner of the first floor with a makeshift shower. 
We had to move the kitchen twice. I tell you, it was an 
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interesting experience. But John always had the perspective, 
and he was right. 

“We enjoy this house,” she continues. “It’s not a show- 
place. We really use it—we live in every room. The chil- 
dren have their friends in, and we often give dinners for 
eighteen or twenty people. Craig gave me a birthday party 
here last year—we had a tent up over the garden and two 
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hundred and thirty people came for dinner and dancing.” ’ 

At forty-five, Craig Kimberley is one of Melbourne’s’ 
most successful young entrepreneurs. He started a jeans 
business fifteen years ago with a few thousand dollars in the 
bank and now not only manufactures his product but has 
nearly two hundred stores around the country. He and his 
wife—a director in the business—have such vast energies 





opposite: The shell of the old stables was left intact and the 

interior converted into a poolhouse. A marble-topped counter 
repeats the curvilinear motif of the stairway, which leads to a billiard 
room. A Chinese yoke-back chair adds sculptural interest to the 
corner. Floors are of natural Australian sandstone. ABove: Large 
windows emphasize the master bedroom’s garden and ocean views. 
Furniture includes an 18th-century-style oak bench and leather-covered 
Louis XV armchair. A delicate print unifies the dust ruffles, 

pillows and Austrian shades. Painting by J. Will Ebrant. 
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that they seem to be tapped into the country’s still-buried 
natural resources. He is an avid jogger who is also learning 
to ski, scuba dive and ride to hounds, and the rest of the 
family shares his love of adventure. 

In fact, to spend any time in the Kimberley house is to 
realize that its clean lines and vast proportions are the only 
possible containers for the Kimberley energies. 
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Inspired Eclectic 
A Los Angeles Setting for Classical Antiquities 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KALEF ALATON 
TEXT BY LOUISE BERNIKOW 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 





Throughout Allen Paulson’s residence, designer Kalef Alaton has integrated classical antiquities with Baroque and Ori- 
ental elements. opposite: In the entrance hall, a statue of Nero and a Ist-century Roman torso flank 18th-century Chinese vases. Louis 
XVI gilt-bronze stags stand on the Irish Georgian console. ABOvE: The living room’s bleached mahogany walls and black granite 
floor set off a George I-style mirror and a pair of rare Apulian kraters. On the mantelpiece stand Thomire candelabra. 
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ALLEN PAULSON, president and chair- 
man of the board of Gulfstream Aero- 
space Corporation, is a man always 
about to catch a plane. He keeps an 
apartment in Los Angeles, a place 
that prides itself on being a modern 
city on the cutting edge of the future. 
In an interesting counterpoint to jet 
travel and futuristic visions is 
Paulson’s apartment on Wilshire 
Boulevard, which contains a particu- 
larly fine private collection of antiq- 
uities. Here a man whose days are 
taken up with meetings, telephones 
and landing strips comes to rest sur- 
rounded by Zeus, Aphrodite and Nero. 

The apartment is the result of a 
collaboration between Paulson and 
Los Angeles designer Kalef Alaton; 
assembling the collection and plan- 
ning the spaces went on simulta- 
neously over the course of a year and 
a half. Alaton at first told his client 
only that he would create “a striking 
apartment.’”” When Paulson saw the 
designs, particularly the highly pol- 
ished black granite floors and mar- 
bleized columns Alaton had in mind, 


he knew the pre-Christian art of the 
Mediterranean would be most fitting. 
Interestingly, in his other homes very 
different kinds of art are fitting. “In 
Savannah, where the company head- 
quarters are located,” he says, ““my 
home is full of ‘steamboat’ art.” 


With expert help, Paulson soon 
amassed several large pieces and ap- 
proximately twenty smaller ones. 
Prominently displayed in the living 
room is his rarest acquisition, a Greek 
kore from the sixth century B.c.On a 
nearby table is a collection of smaller 
Etruscan, Greek and Roman figures 
in bronze and terra-cotta. A Roman 
torso dating from the first century A.D. 
stands in the entrance hall. A marble 
Aphrodite occupies a corner of the 


“T wanted to create a very strong apartment 
that wasn’t too much of one age or trend,” 
says Alaton. The living room contains an Ital- 
ian architectural painting from Baldacchino 
and a Chinese cabinet, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, from Gene Tyson. The small torso of 
Aphrodite is 2nd-century Roman. It stands 
with English chinoiserie candelabra on an 
Alaton-designed table, while nearby is a large 
Baccarat vase on a Regency table from Kentshire. 

















ABOVE: In a living room niche stands a 6th-century B.c. Greek kore, or maiden, of terra-cotta, a 
highlight of Paulson’s collection. The nearby grouping of Etruscan, Greek and Roman figures 
includes a 4th-century B.c. South Italian head and several bronzes. Upholstery fabric, Clarence 
House. RIGHT: Alaton added Neoclassical touches to the dining room with marbleized columns, 
English chandeliers and, from Rose Tarlow/Melrose House, Regency-style chairs. The Roman 
Aphrodite is Ist century. Marine paintings are by 18th-century French artist Joseph Vernet. 


dining room, a fragment of a Roman 
sarcophagus beside it. Two Etruscan 
pegasi—figures of flying horses— 
hover over a corner of the library. 

The designer praises Allen Paul- 
son’s taste as something not studied 
but innate: “He touches and feels 
things to see if he likes them.” The 
collection was assembled from many 
places and, says Alaton, “it was great 
fun putting it all together. Not many 
designers have the chance to play 
with objects like these or a client will- 
ing to let them do it.” 

To match the quality of the collec- 
tion, Alaton used only what he calls 
“noble materials” —bleached mahog- 
any from Argentina for the walls, the 


black granite for the floors. The color 
scheme—which extends to the fur- 
niture, all of which he designed—is 
honeys, browns and black, an effect 
he describes as “no color.’”” When he 
found an eighteenth-century chair 
covered in blue, however, “I wasn’t 
willing to change it,” so the chair 
now stands in deliberate dissonance 
in the living room. 

All he was willing to change, in 
fact, was the somewhat bland ar- 
chitecture, adding columns to modu- 
late space in the dining area. They 
strike a note of grandeur echoed in 
the entire apartment, and not just 
in Paulson’s collection of antiquities. 
Grandeur here is a matter of scale—as 


in the massive English chandeliers 
above the dining table—and of both 
texture and gesture. The fabrics are 
sensuous to the touch: rich, pale 
leathers and sumptuous silks. There 


. are ornate gold mirrors over simple 


fireplaces, teasing the eye. In fact, all 
the gestures are audacious ones—the 
choice of a faux-leopard fabric to 
cover chairs, for example. “Usually,” 
says Alaton, “people use leopard only 





in small, cautious doses. I wanted to 
use it extravagantly.” 

The results are both opulent and 
simple, bearing the unmistakable 
Kalef Alaton stamp. “I just walk in 
and feel my way,” he says of his 
working methods. “I don’t believe 
that a house is designed for the view 
or for children or for weddings or 
any other specific purpose. It is what 
it is. If you like it, you make it work.” 


Allen Paulson has no trouble mak- 
ing his apartment work. The living 
room and dining room seem rather 
public, meant for entertaining guests 
or perhaps for picking out a tune on 
the Bosendorfer upright. (“I first saw 
the piano in Frank Sinatra’s house,” 
Paulson says, “so I knew it was a 
good one.”’) In the bedroom the pal- 
ette is a serene beige, but the gold 
candlesticks shimmer, as do the Chi- 





nese andirons in the fireplace. A mir- 
ror over the four-poster bed captures 
the shape of the city by day and its 
lights at night. An Argentine fox 
throw flung over the bed calls out for 
chilly nights. When he had a chance 
recently to spend large parts of the 
winter in Los Angeles, Allen Paulson 
was surprised to find that, with all 
its Greek gods and pegasi, this was “a 
very nice home for solitude.” 0 
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opposite: Empire sconces subtly illuminate gold wallpaper and a framed Pompeiian fresco fragment in the powder room. Giltwood 
mirror is Louis XIV style. aBove: In the fhaster bedroom is a rare Louis XV boar clock, signed Duterte, atop a Japanese three-part 
lacquered fansu with mother-of-pearl insets, from Gene Tyson. Empire-style candlesticks; Italian-style chair, Melrose House. 
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Cubist Perceptions 


French Masterworks on Paper 


TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 


AS A FRESH RECRUIT to the Paris avant- 
garde, Georges Braque followed 
Henri Matisse and André Derain into 
the realm of Fauvism—a world de- 
fined by luminous color and sensu- 
ously undulating line. Then, in 1908, 
Matisse remarked on the “‘little 
cubes” that filled a recent landscape 
by his friend Braque. 

In tandem with Pablo Picasso, 
Braque had adopted the restrained 
colors and sharp geometries of Paul 
Cézanne’s paintings. Matisse, the 
leading Fauve, felt understandably 
dismayed by the un-Fauvist severity 
of Braque’s new style. Yet the Cubist 
experiment had only begun. 

Soon new materials would usurp 
oil paint’s exclusive right to occupy 
the canvas, and canvas itself would 
be challenged. During Cubism’s early 
years, certain of its most powerful 
images appeared on paper. Neither 
experimental drawings nor prepara- 
tory sketches in paint, these were 
fully finished works demanding to be 
judged on their own merits. 

Contemporaries often found those 
merits elusive. After a visit to the 
Salon des Indépendants of 1909, Louis 
Vauxcelles echoed Matisse with a 
comment on Braque’s “bizarreries 
cubiques.” After a visit to New York’s 
Armory Show of 1913, the American 
muralist Kenyon Cox came away 
with a harsh opinion: “The real 


Verre, Pipe, Citron, As de Tréfle, Paquet de 
Tabac, Picasso, 1914. Papier collé, oil, 
charcoal, pencil on paper; 21%” x 26”. 
With the papier collé technique, Cub- 
ists replaced hand-painted elements 
with ready-made materials, bringing 
their works closer to the texture of 
reality. Galerie Gmurzynska, Cologne. 
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meaning of this Cubist movement is 
nothing else than the total destruc- 
tion of the art of painting.” 

Now it is clear that more than any 
other development in twentieth-cen- 
tury art, Cubism preserved the essen- 
tial foundations of Western painting. 
As Juan Gris said in 1924, “It is plain 
that we have here the very basis of 
pictorial architecture, a sort of paint- 
er’s mathematics.” 

Gris, Picasso, Fernand Léger and 
the other Cubists dismantled the ma- 
chinery of their art, determined to 
find its irreducible elements. After 
this analytic stage came synthesis. In 
the process a new subject appeared— 
painting itself. The Cubists not only 
trace the forms of a swiftly changing 
world but, following a path blazed by 
Manet and Cézanne, they take us ona 
tour of the artist’s methods for impos- 
ing order on visual chaos. 

Léger made a Cubist monument of 
the city—its stately play of surface, 
corner and human gesture. Among 
Cubism’s most ambitious theore- 
ticians, Jean Metzinger and Albert 
Gleizes tried to establish, in writing 
and on canvas, the new style’s links 
with the art of the past. Louis Mar- 
coussis translated the intimacies of 
portraiture into a Cubist idiom, as 
Roger de La Fresnaye did for the 
grand genre of historical painting. 

Their early admirers sometimes 
saw the Cubists as great teachers, 
even philosophers. The critic Maurice 
Raynal invoked Plato and Kant as he 
sailed to the lofty conclusion that Cub- 
ism presents each object “as purely as 


opposite: Violin, Juan Gris, 1915-16. 
Gouache and pencil on paper; 12%” x 
104”. Gris captured the essence of ob- 
jects with trompe l'oeil wood grains, mul- 
tiple views and dense dot patterning. 
Stephen Mazoh & Co., Inc., New York. 


RIGHT: Abstraction Lulli, Louis Marcoussis, 
1919. Gouache on paper; 24” x 11”. Mu- 
sical instruments, often rendered amid 
accoutrements of the musician’s art, in- 
spired many Cubist compositions. Here 
the artist commemorates Lulli, the 17th- 
century French violinist and court com- 
poser for Louis XIV. Christie’s, New York. 
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As Juan Gris said of Cubism 
in 1924, “It is plain that we have here 
the very basis of pictorial architecture, 

a sort of painter’s mathematics.” 


ABOVE: Portrait du Commandant Lambert, Albert 
Gleizes, 1914. Watercolor on paper; 7%” x 6%”. While 
serving in the military near Verdun, Gleizes com- 
pleted this and other studies for Le Médecin Militaire, 
a portrait of the regimental surgeon Dr. Lambert, in 
whose home he painted. G. Champin, F. Lombrail & 
D. Gautier Auctioneers, Enghien-les-Bains, France. 


opposite: Homme dans I'Usine, Fernand Léger, 1920. 
Watercolor on paper; 22%” x 16%”. In praise of post- 
war man’s harmony with his new industrial world, 
Léger depicts a factory worker integrated with me- 
chanical symbols. Jan Krugier Fine Art, New York. 


possible, as a sign, as a totem.” But in 
keeping with so many commentators 
of his own time and afterward, 
Raynal tended to minimize one of 
Cubism’s most appealing qualities— 
its sophisticated wit. 

Whether focusing on earlier art 
or the clutter of a café tabletop, the 
Cubist painters struggled to reveal 
underlying harmonies. Their images 
demonstrate the eye’s power of gen- 
eralization, its ability to find new or- 
der in old form—or in urban chaos. 

Picasso and company found that 
certain forms are endlessly versatile. 
From that discovery followed the 
glittering procession of Cubist puns, 
which could equate the arm of a chair 
with a sitter’s arm, or the neck and 
shoulder of a bottle with their human 
counterparts. 

In 1912 Picasso and Braque began 
to paste bits of paper to their can- 
vases. Papier collé, as this method was 
called, permitted ready-made images 
to stand for hand-painted equiva- 
lents. It was not long before artists’ 
pencils began to encroach on their 
compositions. As pasted papers grew 
larger and the draftsmanly overlay 
more elaborate, the search for new 
techniques continued. 

Adding metal and wood to the ros- 
ter of materials, the Cubists induced 
painting to evolve into low-relief 
sculpture. Next came sculpture in the 
round, of which Picasso later became 
a master. Yet Cubism proper re- 
mained faithful to the challenges of 
two-dimensional art. 

The aim was to find unity within 
the complexity that had arisen from 
Cubist experiments. Nowhere do we 
see that goal achieved with more as- 
surance than in paintings in which 
the pasted-paper element fights free 
to become the ground of the painting. 

Here, with paper often taking the 
traditional place of canvas, Cubist 
painters balance their analytic ten- 
dencies against their yearning for 
synthesis. Wholeness overcomes frag- 
mentation. In the words of the poet 
Apollinaire, Cubism arrives at the 
state of “pure painting, just as music 
is pure literature.” 0 
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NEW MEXICO IS not the easiest region 
in the country for an architect to es- 
tablish a practice in. It is not that the 
it 
is more that the traditional south- 





area is indifferent to architecture 


western architectural vernacular is so 
awe-inspiring that it tends to over- 
whelm most efforts to create a cred- 
ible personal voice. 

Antoine Predock is one of the few 
architects to have succeeded in recent 
years in evolving a serious practice in 
New Mexico that is neither slavish in 
its imitation of the state’s older ar- 
chitecture nor flagrant in its disre- 
gard of it. His work is original, yet it 
is deeply respectful of the region’s 
vernacular traditions. 

A house recently completed for a 
young couple, Byron Treaster and 
Jane Gray, in Tesuque, New Mexico, 
not far from Los Alamos, is a good 
case in point. Nowhere does it di- 
rectly follow the heavy, sand-colored 
adobe architecture of old New Mex- 
ico, yet it seems wholly consistent 
with that language. The house evokes 
the region’s spirit, while possessing 
qualities that tie it to broader architec- 
tural concerns as well. 

The house, which is built of stucco, 
is not large—it contains roughly 
twenty-four-hundred square feet of 
living space—but it sprawls up a hill- 
side in several disparate sections, so 





the effect from a distance is of a fairly 
sizable complex of structures. It is a 
villagelike agglomeration of parts, 
each section echoing the traditional 
forms of Southwest architecture but 
also calling to mind the very basic 
shapes that symbolize ‘“houseness” in 
our culture. The main wing, which con- 
tains the living room, is almost a 
house in itself, ashed-roofed structure 


A low mountain ridge in Tesuque, New 
Mexico is the setting for a house designed by 


Antoine Predock for Byron Treaster and Jane 
Gray. “The simple, archetypal pieces of the 
house resemble the villas of northern New 
Mexico,” Predock RIGHT: From a 

small terrace, visitors « the residence 
between a guest wing (left d stair turret. 
INSET: Each part of the hous ‘a different 


frozen sunset color,” . s Predock. 
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Architecture: 
Antoine Predock 


TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 











ABOVE: The oversize proportions of the chimney create a “flourish 

that terminates the south end of the house,” says the architect. LEFT: A grid 

of deep-set windows pierces the central tower that holds the dining room and 
master bedroom. opposiTE: The sequence of forms stepping down the hill in- 
cludes, from left: chimney tower, living room, guest room, master bedroom tower, 
stair turret, kitchen and garage. “The ‘village’ arises Out of pifion and juniper trees 
and responds to the topography of the site,” explains Predock. “The fragmentation 
apparent from the exterior becomes an ordered procession of spaces within.” 


_ The house is a villagelike 
agglomeration of parts, with each section 
echoing the traditional forms of 
Southwest architecture. 





that seems at once to allude to the 


‘architecture of the Southwest and to 
the European neo-Rationalists who 
have moved toward basic geometric 
forms in their own way. 

But the idea of separating the 
house into a set of distinct parts—of 
exploding it, in a sense—brings a dif- 
ferent image to mind. It suggests the 
little Hispanic villages of northern 
New Mexico that are as important a 
part of the region’s architectural tra- 
dition as the Spanish mission style. 
Village arrangements, of course, are 
rarely as askew as the parts of this 
house, but the connection, at least 
in terms of image, is a strong one. 


Finally, the decision to break this 
house up into its parts was a response 
to the unusual site, a steep hillside. A 
conventional house would not work 
here unless it were to plant itself on 
stilts in the manner of houses in the 
Hollywood Hills; that, of course, 
would be anathema in New Mexico. 
So Antoine Predock looked to the hill 
for a different kind of inspiration. 

“The challenge was to climb the 
hill within the house--to make walk- 
ing through the house a kind of frag- 
mented journey up the hill,” he says. 
“Each part of the house is a stepping 
stone to climb the hill, and the moun- 
tain views gradually reveal them- 





selves as you move through the site.” 

The house was laid out in a clear, if 
informal, progression. Visitors arrive 
at the lowest level, which contains a 
garage and a small parking area that 
opens onto an entry patio; from here, 
the structure seems like a set of basic, 
almost blocklike geometric elements, 
a composition of cubes and rectangles 
and cylinders, their stucco exteriors 
painted in a variety of soft desert col- 
ors. It is difficult here not to think of 
the work of Luis Barragan, the great 
Mexican architect to whom Predock 
has been compared in the past; as in 
Barragan’s work, the walls have a 
quality that is at once brooding and 






































ABOVE: Clerestory window bays define the piers and tie beams of the double-height living room. The window above the 


To Mh 


fireplace reveals the stepped chimney outside. opposite: The living room is the culmination of the home’s “ceremonial path up 
the hillside,” says the architect. A study loft doubles as a viewing balcony for the musical performances often held below. “The 
room’s proportions are more theatrical than residential,” says Predock—appropriate in a house designed for musicians. 


lyrical, and every el ..t, from the 
windows to the doors to the stairs, is 
placed with sensitivity to its role as 
part of a larger abstract composition. 

The entry is up a flight of outdoor 
stairs that runs beside a turret con- 
taining an indoor stair. The turret 
bulges into the entry stair, squeezing 
it just enough to let us know that 
the geometric ~lements making up 
each section oi ‘is house are + ot 
passive but active participants in « e 


spatial experience of moving through 
it. The dining room, one of the two 
major structural elements of the res- 
idence, is straight ahead, its square 
shape set deliberately off-axis from 
the rest of the house to open it up 
to views both distant and close. The 
kitchen is located to the right, a few 
steps back down the hill in a section 
that is rounded at the end like a great 
prow sailing off the hillside. 

Nestled into the space above the 
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dining room, reached via the stair in- 
side the turret, the master bedroom is 
a very private hideaway. Together 
the two rooms make up a stocky 
tower, its pyramidal roof sheathed in 
galvanized metal, one of the strongest 


-elements of the profile the house 


makes against the sky. 

On the main floor, an innovative 
greenhouselike corridor continues the 
progression up the hill, with a guest 


continued on page 226 
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Kasteel van 's Gravenwezel : 
The Belgian Residence of Axel Uervoordt 


ee 


TEXT BY G. Y. DRYANSKY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


IF OBJECTS COULD TALK, the castle of 
Axel Vervoordt would resonate like 
the Tower of Babel. Vervoordt is one 
of Belgium’s leading antiques dealers, 


aw = 


and Kasteel van ’s Gravenwezel, near 
Antwerp, is his combination home 
and showroom, but neither defini- 
tion adequately fits the poetry of the 
man or the place. 

With its medieval porch and eigh- 
teenth-century facade, its turrets and 
its moat, the castle is the bustling 
enclave of a master curiosity lover. 
Things come and go, get restored, or 
else make their way to the master’s 
own living quarters, where they com- 
municate with each other and with 
Vervoordt and his wife, May. Then, 
with very few exceptions, they are 
sent out again into the wide world 
beyond the moat. 

On a typical busy day at the castle, 
the visitor finds eighteenth-century 
French marble busts that have been 
stacked alongside a wall of the horse- 
shoe-shaped outbuildings that form 
the workrooms. Above the orangery 
where the staff eats lunch, a collec- 
tion of old doors is being hoisted 
through a window. On the lawn near 
the keyroom, where hardware is re- 
produced, an eighteenth-century Ital- 
ian miniature ivory gazebo pokes out 
of its crating. Metal parts overflow 
from a seventeenth-century English 
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ror: The medieval onion-topped tower, once a meeting place for knights and pil- 

grims, still dominates the main house and moat of Kasteel van ’s Gravenwezel near 
Antwerp, Belgium. above: Now owned by noted antiques dealer Axel Vervoordt.and his 
wife, May, the castle functions as both home and showroom. “J often sell what I like most. 


| If | kept everything I liked I wouldn’t have the power I have,” says Vervoordt. The library 
is filled with the fruits of his profession. The large table was made in Madras in 1861; near 
the window, a Brussels statue of St. Michael, circa 1700. RIGHT: With its 17th-century tooled 
cordovan-leather w )vering and intricately patterned Agra carpet, the library is the 
Vervoordts’ favorite \. Above the door is a 17th-century portrait by Cornelis Ceulen. 
| Their hunting dog, Jun sts ona cushion in front of the fireplace. On the mantel are a 16th- 
| century fireboard, a Fleni culpture of the Farnese Hercules and a drawing by van Dyck. 
| | | 
a 
a 184 
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cupboard in the keyroom. At the 
main house, Vervoordt, the animus 
behind all this treasure, puts every- 
thing into a very special order. He 
creates his own environment out of 
What he cal! lialogues” between 
objects that “ 
way of life. I pu 
a party of friend 


in the spirit of a 
‘ings together like 
he says. “They 


have got to talk to each other and find 
their connections. That way each 
makes the other stronger.” 

Vervoordt is especially drawn by 
the highly expressive things that 
appeal to him—what the English 
call curiosities and the French, in a 
more serious tone, objets insolites. He 
strongly believes that these curiosities 


Highly expressive objects or curiosities 
that appeal to Vervoordt are arranged the- 
matically on library shelves. A detail from 
one such collection shows a pair of colored 
anatomical engravings, scaled plaster casts 

from an artist’s studio and wooden arma- 
tures, all surrounded by old books, mar- 
quetry boxes, and spheres made from 
rock crystal, wood and marble. 





Another arrangement contains two of 
Vervoordt’s finds that he will not part with: 
a carved wooden head of a Japanese Zen 
monk on the second shelf, and a Han Dy- 
nasty horse’s head on the third shelf. Also, 
displayed are bronze Korean vases from the 
Koryo Dynasty, 13th to 15th-century Thai 
and Chinese celadon bowls, Chou Dy- 
nasty jades, and “landscapes” of stone. 


correspond to a contemporary re- 
gard for the essence of what we see. 
“The paintings of Rothko, for ex- 
ample, give us a new way of look- 
ing,” Vervoordt says, as he rubs his 
hand along a brick and its enclosing 
mortar in the wall of the castle. “This 
is a brick, but it is also a composition 
of texture and color that we know can 


say something. Similarly, we look at 
Eastern art in a way different from 
how people saw it in the past. In the 
eighteenth century they looked for 


decoration. We look for meaning. I 


think antiques should help us feel 
more, see more and get better con- 
nected with real nature and creation. 
The secrets of an object often help us 
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ABOVE: Vervoordt recently acquired 
the 18th-century parquet floor in his study. 
In front of the early-19th-century ebony 
partner’s desk is a George II stool and a 19th- 
century caned armchair. The mahogany 
breakfront bookcase is based on a Chippen- 
dale design; next to it is an adjustable folio 
stand. In the window bays are i9th-century 
bronze horses by Pierre Jules Méne. 


RIGHT: The circa 1600 frieze depicting 
kings on horseback, which once hung in 
Schloss Fugger at Augsburg, is now en- 
sconced in the music room. A 17th-century 
Italian pietre dure chest is flanked by 

circa 1680 walnut side chairs. Among the 
few contemporary works owned by Ver- 
voordt are a pair of paintings by a friend, 
the late Belgian Mir list Jef Verheyen. 
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ABOVE: In the narrow dining room is 

a lightly marbleized Louis XV-period coun- 
try pine table surrounded by painted side 
chairs. The silver plates were made in 
London in 1704 by Phillip Rollos. A wine 
cooler and four silver candlesticks from 

a set of twelve were made in Dresden circa 
1760 for Frederick Augustus II, elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland. On the marble- 
topped Louis XIV side table are 17th-cen- 
tury Ming blue-and-white porcelains. 


LEFT: The second-floor hall contains a 
16th-century Westphalian coffer on which 
are displayed Japanese Shigaraki and 
Tamba vases. The low table, designed by the 
Vervoordts, holds a collection of Southeast 
Asian ceramics. In the foreground is 

a 19th-century tea planter’s chair. 











the secrets of life.” 
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Susterens. Yet there isn’t a ti..o of 
museumish solemnity here. The tone 
remains elevated, while also intimate. 


ated. The castle 
building. Knights me 
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One of the few contemporary de- 
signers Vervoordt admires is Renzo 
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Mongiardino. What Mongiardino has 
achieved with artful faking—that 
tone of a noble place long lived in 
comfortably—Vervoordt achieves 
with the objects he has brought to- 
gether like civilized strangers. In 
their new setting every object stands 
out all the more for contemplation, 
yet none seems to be on display. 
The heart of the house is the li- 
brary, directly beyond the entrance 
hall, which May Vervoordt calls “our 
evening room,” and is where the 
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Vervoordts relax at the end of a work- 
day. A huge Agra carpet covers the 
floor, and its warm, deep colors and 
soft texture set the mood. 

The room invokes meditation. On 
one side of the library are shelves 


A walnut daybed, circa 1720, provides 

a minimum of furniture in the Vervoordts’ 
bath, which is highlighted by circa 1730 
gilt-accented Régence boiserie from a bed- 
room of a Belgian castle. Glazed doors 
conceal washbasins; an alcove, originally 
designed for a bed, contains the bathtub. 








that contain “human beings,” as May 
Vervoordt puts it—African figures, a 
carved-wood head of a thirteenth- 


to fourteenth-century Zen monk, a 
group of Daumier terra-cotta and 
bronze caricatures. On another side 


An 18th-century parquet floor is the 

most decorative aspect of the bedroom. 
Against the wall is a bronze statue of the 
Egyptian deity Wadjet, from the 11th to 9th 
century B.c. The silk bedcover was inspired 
by what Vervoordt describes as the “shock- 
ing pink of the sunlight in the morning.” 


are shelves of ““animals’’—small fig- 
ures of different origin, including a 
Han horse. A minimum of furniture 
includes two carved late-sixteenth- 
century English wainscot chairs; the 
room is rendered less formal by cush- 
ions covered with Oriental carpeting. 

The Oriental feeling is strong, as it 
is in Vervoordt’s world view. The 
Zen head and the Han horse count 
among the few objects he will not 
sell. “The things I keep,” he says, “are 
those that nobody understands as 


well as I do.” About the Zen head he 
adds mystically, “It should be here all 
our lives to protect us.” 

A sixteenth-century Zen screen, 
with a pattern reminiscent of an ab- 
stract painting, is another of the cas- 
tle’s few permanent possessions. The 
screen dominates another sitting room 
on the second floor, where there 
are many examples of Vervoordt’s 
passion for simple Asian pottery, in- 
cluding a fused clot of vases that are 


continued on page 228 
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The wild gardens of Garinish Island, created over a century 
ago by the fourth earl of Dunraven, are maintained in the same 
rugged pattern by today’s owners, Shamus and Cavan Browne. 

ABOVE: The house looks down on Sneem Bay and across to the 
Killarney Mountains. INsET: Shamus Browne and his wife, Berna- 
dette, share the island pleasures of gardening and boating. 
opposite: The main path wanders among azaleas, camellias and 
hydrangeas. At left of the path a locust stretches slim branches 
above a cabbage tree and a Chinese windmill palm. 
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Gardens: 
On Garinish Island 


Cultivating a Subtropical Landscape in Ireland 


TEXT BY BRIAN DE BREFFNY 
__ PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM BEDDOW 





Along the Camellia Walk an oak tree leans from a steep limestone ridge to shelter subtropical trees and 
shade-loving rhododendrons, azaleas and camellias. Although the effect is junglelike, planting was meticu- 
lously designed to provide sufficient space to allow each tree and shrub to achieve its maximum growth. 


HI ARDEN ISLE Of Garinish lies 
st of the Killarney lakes and 
mountains 


SOUTNHW 
Ireland, where the 


highlanc tend seaward for 


some thirty miles to form a series of 


's and islands. 
With subtropical trees, plants and 


spectacular promont 
shrubs flourishing in the mild sea air 
and the warmth of the Gulf Stream, it 
seems like an Eden displaced from 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Garinish is one of the many little 
islands c ‘ding Kenmare Bay, lying 
a mile or so off the shore at Oyster 
Bay Pier near sneem. It might seem 


an Irish joke tha’ there are two beau- 


tiful island gardens named Garinish, 
no more than thirty miles apart. The 
explanation, however, is simple. In 
Gaelic, gar inis means “the near is- 
land”; consequently there are several 
islands of that name around the coast 
and it is only a happy coincidence 
that notable gardens have been cre- 
ated on two of them. 

Garinish, County Cork, known also 


as Ilnacullin, lies off the coast at . 


Glengarriff and is now the property 
of the state. Garinish, County Kerry, 
however, is privately owned, by the 
Browne family. Though it is not open 
to the public, Shamus Browne says, 


“We would never refuse a request to 
visit from a true garden lover.” 
The third earl of Dunraven, an en- 
thusiastic archaeologist and antiquar- 
ian who made many field trips to 
Kerry in the middle years of the last 
century, acquired Garinish around 
1860. He cleared the dense indige- 
nous sessile oak that almost covered. 
the island and commissioned the; 
distinguished Kerry-born architect 
J. F. Fuller to design an alpine lodge 
for him. Set high on a rocky plateau, 
it served as a base for yachting holi- 
days with his friends, and it was 
there that the earl drew up the plans 






























ABOVE: Rough-hewn stone steps mounting a 
rocky ridge softened by heather and Spanish 
gorse mark the beginning of a nine-mile 
scenic walk around the island. Lerr: Thriving 
since 1905 in a boggy area of the garden, 
Gunnera manicata spreads giant leaves be- 
low towering Rhododendron ponticum. 





for his archaeological explorations. 

The fourth earl of Dunraven, who 
inherited Garinish in 1871, subse- 
quently planted the whole island as a 
subtropical wild garden, guided by 
noted horticulturist William Robin- 
son, author of The Wild Garden (1870) 
and a frequent visitor at Garinish. 
In accord with Robinson’s precepts, 
rock gardens were set around the out- 
crops of gray limestone, and several 
miles of winding narrow paths and 
flights of steps were cut into the rock 















































face. Then the sheltered glades that 
traverse the island were enriched 
with soil brought from the mainland 
and planted with trees and shrubs, 
the majority of them natives of Ocea- 
nia and South America. 

One glade is brilliant in the spring 
with magnolias in bloom. Bristling 
cordylines, those trees dubbed “ce 
bage palms” by Captain Cook (a bet- 
ter navigator than botanist) when he 
found them in New Zealand, cluster 
in the palm glade. A majestic eu- 
calyptus dominates the bronze-red 
beauty of ornamental Japanese ma- 
ples in another glade. An avenue of 
Australian tree ferns spreads great 
green fronds to create a delicate pat- 


tern of light and dark over indige 
nous Irish ferns below. And as if in 
competition to the exotic imports, the 
humbler varieties of ferns, includ- 
ing king, royal, hart’s tongue, lady, 
woodwardia, and even the common- 
est polypody, are so prosperous in 
this setting that they assume a mantle 
of exotic importance. 

In the variegated glades, Himala- 
yan rhododendrons are interspersed 
with azaleas, myrtles and bamboo. 
Wild sea-blue scillas grow beside the 
shore, and cushions of pink seathrift 
nestle in rocky hollows. The rock 
pool is fed by an ingenious drainage 
system and hosts buttercups, water 


continued on page 230 


The lush natural growth of the plants on Garinish Island is in accord with the 

writings of horticulturist William Robinson, who often visited there. Deploring the 
“fatal monotony” of gardens that followed the popular taste, he urged his readers to ac- 
quire new varieties of plants and let them grow without restraint, observing caustically 
that “a gardener with shears in his hand is generally doing fool’s work.” Lerr: Sunlight 
traces the intricate veining of gunnera leaves in one of the glens. The ground beneath 
is covered with bluebells that have naturalized in the ideal setting of moist soil and 
filtered light. asove: A King George rhododendron colors a wooded slope 
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The Crattot uns 


Alexander and Bettina Milliken’s SoHo Loft 


“ARCHITECTURE IS a Wonderful exercise 
in vision, because you have to see 
something where it doesn’t exist and 
then implement it,” says art dealer 
Alexander Milliken as he talks about 
the planning and remodeling of his 
Manhattan lence. ‘The decision- 
making is als« t more complicated 
than you barg for.” Instead of 
drowning in de \s, however, the 


Millikens ended vu luxuriating in 
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them, juggling aesthetic and techni- 
cal intricacies as they went along. 
Milliken and his wife, Bettina, live 
in a two-story loft in SoHo. They be- 
gan with one floor and eventually ex- 
panded their living quarters into two. 
The living room, a large open space, 
is encircled by adjoining rooms. The 
arrangement displays to advantage 
a very individual collection of art, 
objects and furniture that together 





TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Art and antiques fill the two-story SoHo loft 
of gallery owner Alexander Milliken and his 
wife, Bettina. In the living room, a coroman- 
del screen stands near Still Life with Shells 

and Pomegranate, by Steve Hawley, and Wen- ' 

dell Castle’s Temple Desk and Chair, made : 
from exotic woods. David Landis Fick’s 
Untitled I hovers over the bookcase. 


, 








“We're not interested in repeating a period,” Bettina Milliken asserts. 

“We're firmly committed to the contemporary, and part of that is incorporating 
things from many periods.” The Millikens live with works from artists both 
established and obscure, with a willingness to consider art that varies widely in 
style and vintage. A living room corner reflects their philosophy, exhibiting an 
early 1920s French lamp with metal tree trunk, serpent and alabaster 

bowl, juxtaposed with a 1981 abstract painting, Eclipse, by Richard Saba. 
Wendell Castle’s PlantainTable is of primavera, amaranth and ebony. 
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proclaim a personal and unabashedly 
opinionated involvement with their 
gallery artists. 

The Millikens integrate the con- 
temporary with the traditional, and’ 
they are especially drawn to new art 
and furnishings that suggest a con-. 
tinuity with the past yet reinterpret it 
in light of today. “We want to choose 
pieces from today that are as good or 
better than what has been done be-- 
fore,” Bettina Milliken comments, 


LEFT: The library’s relief panels are of 
matched Australian lacewood intricately 
carved by Wendell Castle. Painting, 

Two Bottles, is by Steve Hawley. 


BELOW: The Millikens’ commitment to 
meticulous craftsmanship is evident in the iI 


kitchen, which displays finely worked 
materials including pine, steel,ebony and » 
ash, Primitive fish sculpture is Jamaican. 











“although they may not be under- 
stood as such right now. The diffi- 
‘culty with the contemporary is that 
you always have to convince people 
of its beauty. That’s not so easy.” 
Also vitally important was their re- 
quirement of immaculate workman- 
ship. “I start from the premise that art 
is a word used to describe a higher 
level of creativity,” Alexander Milli- 
ken says. “As with the word profes- 
sional—one either is or is not. The 
Warholian notion that art is the ex- 
pression of an idea may certainly be 
true, but for the purposes of my gal- 
lery I do not accept it. Rather, I 
think of art as a language requiring 
discipline and skill, together with 





“We entertain a lot and we love it,” says Bettina Milliken. “Just as it’s nice to see people 
all dressed up and glamorous, it’s nice to see your house that way too.” The main setting for 
parties is the dining room, highlighted by a Japanese screen and Royal by Ed Ruscha. 


thorough control of the medium used.” 

Nowhere is such skill more appar- 
ent than in the library, with relief 
panels for cabinets and a large sliding 
door crafted by gallery artist Wendell 
Castle. Castle, a poet in wood, made 
every square inset of the door panels 
different from the next. Each has its 
own bas-relief design; each was 
carved from a single piece of Austra- 
lian lacewood before being inserted 
into the larger wall. 

The Millikens’ apartment is sprin- 
kled with other examples of Castle’s 
furniture-cum-sculpture, including a 
mahogany chest whose sides ripple 
to the floor in drapelike folds, a side 
table that pays homage to Sheraton, 


the twenty-legged Temple Desk, and a 
whimsical humidor. Milliken would 
not part with these one-of-kind ob- 
jects, but he originally acquired them 
because no one else was interested. 
Since then, clocks made by the artist 
have been the subject of an exhibi- 
tion at the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Renwick Gallery, and they and other 
Castle pieces now command great re- 
spect and popularity on the market. 
Along with works by Wendell Cas- 
tle, Milliken owns at least one piece 
by every artist in his gallery. “If 
you're not prepared to buy it and live 
with it yourself, how are you going to 
sell it to others?” he asks. He is still on 
the lookout for new—and preferably 
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The master suite features a subtle 


array of art. ABOvE: Grouped together 

are a Wendell Castle mahogany chest, a 
Victorian steel chair and Avocados, an 

oil pastel by Mary Ann Currier. Carpet- 
ing, by Stark. ABOVE RIGHT: A small Eskimo 
polar bear sculpture overlooks the gleam- 
ing terrazzo bath. Beyond the smoked- 
glass partition is Ed Baynard’s watercolor 
| Still Life with Three Roses. Curtains and 
wallcovering by Hinson & Co. 
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unknown—talents. “I don’t care 
much about selling a name. I’d rather 
find artists who aren’t well known. 
Their discovery and promotion gives 
me the greatest satisfaction.” 

Because he has a reputation for be- 
ing so receptive, it is no surprise that 
many artists now showing with Milli- 
ken have come in unannounced. 
“Wendell Castle walked into the gal- 





lery without an appointment. Fortu- 
nately for me, I had heard of him. To 
have the world’s best woodworker 
come in and say he wanted to work 





as an artist making beautifully 


crafted objects was like a dream.” 
Mary Ann Currier, whose oversize 
oil pastels of garden vegetables now 
have an enthusiastic audience, had 
never shown in New York until she 


dropped off some slides at the gallery. 
‘Milliken took three pastels on con- 
signment and quickly sold two of 
them. Two sell-out shows followed. 
“You do need a business sense to sell 


ur 


art,” says Milliken, “but it’s only your 
eye for talent that’s going to make 
you a respected dealer.” 

Beyond the artists they represent 
and the art that brightens their house, 


the Millikens are proud of how flu- 
idly the loft functions, both for them- 
selves and for the large parties they 
give. An air of mellow goodwill wafts 
through it, and one of the things that 
may account for the warmth is free- 
dom from subservience to any one 
place or era. An Art Déco floor lamp 
in the form of a coiled serpent stands 
next to an abstract canvas by Richard 


Saba, a coromandel screen offsets a 
Castle desk, and a painting by Steve 
Hawley complements a Japanese lac- 
quer box. The consistency is based on 
the exercise of the Millikens’ taste. 
That taste might be described as a 
new-fashioned eclecticism joined 
with the old-fashioned expectation 
that things be properly made and 
work be properly done.0 
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IN GREEK MYTH, the first images of 
the gods and goddesses were made by 
the Telchines, the nine wizard metal- 
workers of Rhodes. It is said that their 


craft was so great their statues were 
taken for living beings. Although the 
Telchines belong to folklore rather 
than metaphysics, their legend un- 
covers a need met by the art of widely 
differing religions—to see the invisi- 
ble, to experience the impalpable, to 
give shape to divinity. 

The sacred image—especially that 
of sculpture—places gods and god- 
desses before the eyes of their wor- 
shipers and makes them seem real. 
Pygmalion’s Galatea and even Mo- 
zart’s Commendatore are compara- 
tive latecomers in a long history of 
belief that statues conjure up the sub- 
ject’s presence and so communicate 
the power of the divine original. 

Images also tell stories, and define 
the character and deeds of the differ- 
ent gods often more vividly than a 
text. Durga, important in Indic sacred 
epics, leaps from the red-hot rage of 
such deities as Shiva and Vishnu, 
brandishing weapons. She is Shakti, 
the divine power, and only one of 
the multiple manifestations of the 
goddess in the Hindu cosmos. But she 
is also, as Indian sacred art estab- 
lishes, an individual goddess, the 
heroine of .her own myth, with her 


opposite: Uma, Cambodian (Khmer), 11th 
century. Sandstone; 42” high. In the Hindu 
pantheon, abundance and fertility were mani- 
fested by Uma,a goddess with many forms. As 
_ Parvati (“she of the mountains”) Uma became 
‘Shiva’s consort. Spink & Son, Ltd., London. 


RIGHT: Wadjet, Egyptian, 1100-900 B.c. Bronze; 
- 24%” high. The fire-spitting serpent Wadjet, 
deity of Lower Egypt, possessed the power 
‘to assume a lion-headed form surmounted 
by the uraeus—a cobra emblem worn by the 
highest divinities. Axel Vervoordt, Belgium. 


Antiques: 


BERND URBAN 


Gods and Goddesses 


Sculpted Deities from the Ancient World 


TEXT BY MARINA WARNER 





















































own personality and cult following. 

For the Westerner raised in classi- 
cal Christian culture, the image of a 
goddess bristling with arms or pas- 
sionately intertwined with a god can 
seem the epitome of paganism, heed- 
less of ethics. But Hindu cosmology is 
not as distant from Greek myth as 
might be supposed: A host of ills, of 
boons, of monsters and delights also 
emerges from Chaos alongside the 
Olympians and proliferates until, as 
in the Hindu world, every facet of life 
has acquired a presiding genius. 

In Hesiod’s epic, Theogony, for ex- 
ample, the Children of Night are 
Nemesis and Deceit. Hateful Strife, 
the goddess, gives birth to Lies and 
“wretched Work,” while in Homer 
the attendants of Aphrodite are Per- 
suasion and Desire. 

From sovereignty to fertility, from 
time to language, from the beauty 
of men and women to the plagues 
that blight it, every phenomenon 
was allotted a deity who might care 
for it as a special concern, who em- 
bodied its meaning, who had to be 
wooed or placated with appropriate 
rites. Altars were put up to Rumor, 
statues to Wealth. 

Ancient peoples ordered their 
worlds in their own way and, accord- 
ingly, the ancient pantheons distrib- 
uted the gods’ tasks differently. The 
Greeks, who dreamed of Parnassus, a 
paradise of art where Apollo and the 
Muses inspired poets and musicians, 
did not worship a special god of writ- 
ing. The Egyptians, however, imag- 
ined a divine scribe, Thoth, who 
squatted on the floor like the baboon 
whose shape he often assumed. 

Christian devils are the fallen ava- 
tars of these pagan divinities (the 
Devil’s cloven hoof was once Pan’s). 
To Homer, even Aphrodite can be 
called a daimon, for she is the driving 
principle of love, while Eros, her son, 
is the active force of erotic love that 
emanates from her. 

Though the gods share the com- 


plexities of {>e human condition, and 
though they irrel, weep, scheme, 
make love anc —<e revenge just like 
ordinary human. ‘9, the divine also 
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Memories, fantasies, of the 
divine survive above all in the sculpture 
of sacred places. The impulse to honor the 
godhead by representing it formally 
is as old as civilization. 


ABOVE: Yamuna, Indian (Madhya Pradesh), 8th century. Sandstone; 20%” high. The Hindu goddess 
of India’s sacred Jumna River, escorted by attendants, poses on a tortoise. Yamuna and Ganga, god- 
dess of the Ganges, often appeared together as guardians of temple entrances. Eskenazi, Milan. 


opposite: Eros Holding a Lamp, Greek, circa 300-200 B.c. Terra-cotta; 594” high. During Hellenistic 
times, Eros—known to the Romans as Cupid—evolved from the classical version of a hand- 
some athlete into a winged child and harbinger of passion. Ariadne Galleries, Inc., New York. 

















Deities fly, they plunge, they skim 
oceans and touch heaven with their heads; they 
manifest themselves in animal form like the 
jackal-headed Anubis of the Egyptians. 





ABOVE: Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, Indian (Kashmir), 10th-11th century. Bronze; 10%” high. A 
flaming nimbus radiates from the Buddhist “lord of complete enlightenment,” whose crown con- 
tains a small praying Buddha, his spiritual father. Devoted to the salvation of living beings, 
Avalokiteshvara is often accompanied by a donor figure. Galerie Koller am Hechtplatz, Zurich. 


. 


opposite: Herakles with the Skin of the Nemean Lion, Roman, 1st century. Bronze; 6/1.” high. In the 
first of the Twelve Labors commanded by Eurystheus, Herakles slays the lion sent by Hera to 
ravage the Nemean countryside and dons its pelt as a cloak. Robert Haber Ancient Art, New York. 


inverts the laws that obtain on earth. 
The gods are deathless; humanity 
dies. The divine sphere exists outside 
time, and is not limited by the laws of 
space. Deities fly, they plunge, they 
skim oceans and touch heaven with 
their heads; they manifest themselves 
in animal form like the slim-hipped, 
jackal-headed Anubis of the Egyp- 
tians, or the hippopotamus-bellied 
goddess of childbirth, Theoris. They 
change sex, like Athena in the Iliad 
when she becomes a male charioteer, 
or turn themselves into a shower of 
gold, like Zeus when he visits the 
beautiful mortal Danae, who con- 
ceives the hero Perseus. 

Such contact between gods and 
mortals is the stuff of myth; the gods 
descend, are active, present and in 
touch. Myths imagine human nature 
mingling with the divine. Heroes 
and kings mediate between the eter- 
nal and the mortal, and hold out the 
hope of ascent. Pharaohs nestle in the 
breasts of Isis or take on the features 
of Hapi, god of the Nile flood; Hera- 
kles at death is snatched from the 
pyre and made immortal; the prince 
Siddhartha, after a rather more exem- 
plary life, becomes the Buddha. 

Memories, fantasies, of the di- 
vine survive above all in the sculp- 
ture of sacred places. The impulse to 
honor the godhead by representing it 
formally is as old as civilization. Like 
the spirit guardians in the tombs of 
many Chinese emperors and Egyptian 
nobles, the effigy creates an illusion 
of abiding presence. The Roman em- 
perors carried statuettes of Nike, god- 
dess of victory, to ensure themselves 
success, and the most precious spoil 
of the Trojan War was the Palladium, 
the statue of Pallas Athena that Ae- 
neas is said to have brought back to 
Rome. Images bring the gods and 
goddesses closer; they seem to hold 
the divine spirit in solution. The 
God of the Bible knew how crucial it 
was, after he had banned the worship 
of all rivals, to prohibit the making 
of graven images as well. A living 
likeness can perpetuate illusions 
and make lastingly real what was 
only dreamed of long ago.0 
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THE LITTLE RED Renault shoots out of 
the majestic gates of the French Em- 
bassy, and the police officer on the 

smiles with respectful admira- 
tion as he notices the departure of the 
\mbassador and Mme Emmanuel de 


Margerie. Hélene de Margerie is driv- 


ing, since both she and her husband 
prefer the Renault to an official lim- 
ousine. There is nothing conven- 
tional about this diplomatic pair. 
Recently while they were driving 
through the Virginia countryside, the 
ambassador’s keen eye caught sight 
of some unusual wicker furniture for 


sale at the side of the road. Now those 
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The French Embassy 


Ambassador and Mme Emmanuel de Vargerie in Washington, D.C. 


Indian wicker chairs have replaced 
the formal garden furniture on the 
embassy terrace. The Margeries have 
been collectors all their lives. 

“See that little Chinese deer over 
there?” says Heléne de Margerie, 
pointing to an exquisite object in the 
Salon de Boiseries. “We bought him 
at a flea market in Bangkok. And 
the Meissen bird under the Bonnard? 
The Bonnard belongs to our govern- 
ment, but Bobby’’—as the ambass- 
ador is always called—“gave me that 
lovely piece thirty years ago when our 
son was born. ‘Helene,’ he said, ‘you 
don’t want a jewel, do you?’ And I 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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didn’t. I loved the bird and placed 
it there because I thought the colors 
fitted the picture above.” 

Mme de Margerie, a microbiologist 
with a doctorate from the University 
of Paris, was brought up in that city 
among beautiful things, and she has a 
rare gift for creating harmony in the 
arrangement of her rooms. Every as- 
pect of running her home expresses 
her personal taste, from the choosing 
and arranging of the smallest or the 
most elaborate bouquet to the careful 
planning of menus with her chef for 
her renowned dinners. 

Bobby de Margerie, the son and 


ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: An English baronial-style house has been the Washington, D. C. residence of the 
French ambassador since 1936. It is now home to Ambassador and Mme Emmanuel de Margerie. opposite: The 
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entrance hall is highlighted with a Louis XV commode, Kang Hsi vases and a Noél Coypel painting. 
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grandson of celebrated diplomats, has 
an easy charm and a first-class mind 
that is respected in diplomatic circles 
throughout the world. He crowned a 
brilliant record by being appointed 
ambassador to the United Kingdom 
in 1981 and serving as such until 
1984. As London has always been 
considered the pinnacle of a French 
foreign service career, even his ad- 
mirers were surprised and delight- 
ed by his next appointment, for it 
was unheard-of for a French ambas- 
sador to go from London to Washing- 
ton——an honor without precedent. 

The ambassador’s residence often 
comes as a surprise to visitors, for the 
long gabled fagade is very English. It 
was built in 1910 by an American 
architect of French extraction, Jules 
Henri de Sibour, for a wealthy Amer- 
ican. In 1936 the French government 
acquired the property, which over- 
looks Rock Creek Park in a woodland 
setting. The style of the house tends 
to be described by English experts as 
‘“Jacobethan,” a term invented in jest 
by critic Osbert Lancaster. 


Sibour had a passion for seven- 


teenth-century interiors as well as ex- 
teriors 1 the Salon de Boiseries is 
an accurate interpretation of Derby- 
shire oak paneling of the period. The 
dining room was also modeled after 
an English country house, but the 
original dark paneling has been 
painted a strong green, lightened 
with gold touches, to serve as back- 
ground for a series of mythological 
tapestry cartoons by Noél Coypel, 
currently on loan from Versailles. 
The mixture is eclectic, but French 
taste and atmosphere naturally domi- 
nate. From the national collection, 
the Mobilier National, the state has 
contributed some very fine furniture, 
pictures and tapestries. With the 
Margeries’ possessions mixed in, the 


The Salon Empire contains a suite of 
painted Empire furniture and an Aubusson 
rug. To the right, over the marble-topped 
gueridon and Meissen bird, is Pierre 
Bonnard’s Coin de Fenétre. On the pedestal 
to the l« 1 marble medallion relief 
flanked by w. ‘lors by Russian artist 
Serebriakoff. / eis a family portrait. 
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result is a warm, cheerful house that 
is also a distinguished one, as the 
French Embassy should be. 

The Margeries are expert profes- 
sionals working for their country, 
with overwhelming schedules. On a 
typical day the ambassador might 
rise early to give a working breakfast 
for the Washington press corps, then 
fly to New York to attend a luncheon 
at the chamber of commerce for the 
finance minister of France, and race 
back to Washington to meet, wine 
and dine three important museum 


curators arriving from Paris for the 
opening of a French Impressionist 
show at the National Gallery. 

Earlier in his career Ambassador de 
Margerie served as director of all the 
museums of France, and one of the 
hats he now wears is that of unofficial 
cultural ambassador. Later in the 
week the curators, who are staying at 


the embassy, will be entertained at a- 


reception for five hundred people. 
Following this the ambassador will 
fly to Atlanta to represent President 
Mitterrand at ceremonies in honor of 


Martin Luther King, Jr., and meet . 


with the Alliance Frangaise. The am- 
bassador expertly handles this im- 
mense amount of traveling on top of 


the exacting work of political and | 


economic analysis awaiting him on 
his desk in Washington. 


There are always houseguests at ~ 


the French Embassy. Some are emi- 
nent French ministers and politicians; 
others are luminaries such as Cather- 
ine Deneuve. There are, of course, 
personal friends who are given a 
warm welcome. Helene de Margerie 


A pair of 18th-century ormolu cassolettes, Chinese Export plates, and a Louis XVI clock belonging to the Mobilier National rest 
on the marble mantel beneath a circa 1760 French painting, Landscape with Mythological Figures, in the Salon de Boiseries. 








Exhibited in the Salon de Boiseries is a large portrait by Nicolas de Largilliére above an 18th-century sanguine, A View of 
Florence, by Zocchi. An 18th-century Chinese deer and a Chinese Export sauceboat rest on the Louis XV desk. 


attends to her guests and still finds 
the time and energy to work actively 
for half a dozen philanthropic causes 
during the course of the year, among 
them the Living Stage Theater Com- 
pany, a Washington project created to 
benefit the incarcerated, the neglected 


and the disabled people of the city. 

What particularly stands out about 
the Margeries is their lighthearted- 
ness. At a dinner for over ninety 
guests on the occasion of the opening 
of the “Treasure Houses of Britain” 
exhibition at the National Gallery last 


November, the ambassador rose to 
make a toast to the British and Ameri- 
can organizers of the show. Having 
paid them tribute, he said that if peo- 
ple wondered why he was giving this 
dinner, he would answer in three 
words: “Pour mon plaisir.” 
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he dining room features painted and gilded paneling original to the house. Paintings by Noél Coypel are actually 
cartoons for a tapestry made for the Trianon in Versailles. Aligned on the mantel are Sévres biscuit figurines. 
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Expressions of 
refined elegance. 
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“English Lady,” a superbly created porcelain beauty 
delicately fashioned by the master artists at Lladré. Exquisite in every detail, — 
graceful always, she will win a place not only in your collection, 
but in your heart. 


i 


LLADRO 


Authenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladré trademark on the base. 
For information about the Lladré Collectors Society, write to: Lladré, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 1001 
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Indulge in the luxury of Morgan’s inviting layers of peachy 
skin. With a subtle hint of pink, this soft leather sofa enhances 
the beauty of any room. Morgan’s expert craftsmanship prom- 
ises to give you everlasting comfort and a beauty that will 
never go out of style. For our complete catalog, please send a 
$6 check or money order to: Roche-Bobois (Dept MGI), 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 


Probably the most exclusive collection in leather. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS 


Through our exclusive stores and through the trade in the USA and Canada 


New York © Atlanta * Beverly Hills © Birmingham, MI © Boston ® Chicago * Dallas * Denver 

Hartford * Houston ¢ La Jolla © Miami * Minneapolis * Montreal * Palm Beach * Paramus 

Philadelphia * Phoenix * Quebec * Roslyn Heights * San Francisco * Scarsdale * Seattle 
Toronto * Vancouver BC * Washington DC * Westport/Southport * Winnetka 








LONDON - BRUSSELS - GENEVA - MADRID - MUNICH 












: Sa z 984 Chapman All Rights Reserved 
STYLE 15385 B.5SO REFINEMENT - Polished Solid Brass, 31/2” H 


CHAPMAN. 


LIGHTING FURNITURE ACCESSORIES 


For a brochure and your nearest interior design source write, 
Chapman, 481 West Main St., Avon, MA 02322 


In High Point: Southern Furniture Market Center; 
Green Wing, Space G278 


| Chapman ©1986 
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Refashioning the Rhinelander Mansion 
continued from page 140 


five months before he opened the store. In that time Leff 
would have to rebuild almost everything. 

Because she was familiar with Lauren’s perfectionism, 
she knew how to accomplish this feat without preliminary 


hysteria and expensive revisions. She understood, for ex- 


ample, that Lauren deplored cookie-cutter ceilings, so she 


designed about ninety different crown moldings, then had ° 
each molding knife ground separately. She ordered eighty-: 


two thousand feet of Honduras mahogany (“It had to look 


as if it came from one tree,” she notes), then later outfitted’ 


the wood-finishers’ shop with the same lighting that 
would be installed in the store, so all the craftsmen could 
match their work perfectly. 

In November an elite corps of ornamental plasterers, 
wood-carvers, sand-casters and master carpenters was fi- 
nally allowed inside the Rhinelander Mansion to accom- 
plish in a few months what they all knew was a year’s 
work. To protect the sole surviving carved ceiling, they 
ran ventilation ducts through the cabinetwork and low- 
ered lighting and sprinkler fixtures down through the 
floors above. Meanwhile, on the first floor, workmen be- 
gan to install the mahogany staircase that had been hand- 
carved and then rubbed and polished until the color 
penetrated deep into the wood. 

In January the design team pulled together the men’s 
clothing area and invited Lauren to inspect it. “I wanted 
this store to be an accumulation of everything I’ve read 
about and seen, then interpreted by me,” he recalls. 
“When I saw that it was working, that it wasn’t going to 
be like any store I’d ever been to, I had no trouble stay- 
ing away until it was completely finished.” 

Three months later, on the morning Polo/Ralph Lauren 
was to open its doors for the first time, Lauren came early 
to say a few words to the employees. To their surprise the 
designer, who favors old jeans not of his making, wore a 
double-breasted gray suit, a striped shirt and a silk tie. To 
his surprise the staff welcomed him with an ovation. 

“If there’s anything I can ask you to feel, it’s that this is 
my home—and your home—and you're inviting people 
in,” Lauren said. “I hope you'll be happy here. Because 
your smile in the morning isthe first thing this town 
needs, that everyone needs.” 

Considering that Lauren had disregarded his budget— 
“I had one,” he says, “but it was blown a long, long time 
ago’’—this was a pep talk so low-key as to be subliminal. It 


was, however, right in character for a designer who was, | © | 
until he saw it in gold leaf, bitterly opposed to having his . 


name on the store’s awning. 

“My passion isn’t for commerce, but for things that are 
gone, from Bugatti cars to antique furniture,” he explains. 
“T’ve read a lot about Enzo Ferrari and Ettore Bugatti and 
I’ve been excited by them. They made a commitment to 
build things that last. In my own life I think of wonderful 
products, the best I can do, the most beautiful world I can 
dream up—and maybe people will want it.”0 
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ENDLESS 
BEGINNINGS 


ESCAPE ‘% 
FROM THE MUNDANE 


Fashions for bed and bath. 


FIELDCREST. 60 WEST 4OTH ST. NY., NY. 10018 
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AN HEIRLOOM OF THE FUTURE... 


DECO COMMODE 6682 - Exotic wood inlays - Marble top 


write for our complementary brochure to the trade 


COLOMBO STILE USA INC. 


565 MILLBURN AVENUE SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
Tel. (201) 376-5637 - Telex 136588 COSTUSA SHIL 


visit our decorator showroom at 


NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER 
200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 - Tel. (212) 683-3771 
Telefax n. (201) 376-7492 


shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
ATLANTA @ CHICAGO e DANIA, FLA. ¢ HOUSTON @ LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA 
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FOR WILLOW AND REED 


anya 
Rib Chair 


Manufactured in the United States 
for the finest quality-control and custom design 


Willow and Reed Inc., New York Showroom 315 East 62 Street/Tel. 212 755-1355 
Write for name of showroom nearest you 
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BENNINGTON 
BRONZE 


A distinctive line of fireplace furnishings designed 
exclusively for Virginia Metalcrafters 





Mantels Andirons Toolsets 


Solid Brass * Gleaming German Silver * Solid Bronze 
Available through fine decorating resources. 


a 


Write today for full color Bennington Bronze brochure, $1.00 or 
our complete Virginia Metalcrafters catalog covering lighting, decorative 
accessories, yard and patio, and all fireplace accessories, $3.00. 


Virginia Metalcrafters P.O. Box 1068P Waynesboro, Virginia 22980 
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Home Port for Admiral Peary 
continued from page 150 


brought the local postmaster with 
Peary’s blunt telegram to Jo: “Have 
made good at last. I have the D.O.P. 
[damned old Pole]. Am well. Love.” 

On April 6, Peary had finally 
reached his life’s destination, had 
stood with his black aide, Matthew 
Henson, and four Eskimos in the glit- 
tering light at the top of the world. 
Peary gave vent to his emotions in his 
diary: “The Pole at last. The prize of 
three centuries. My dream and goal 
for twenty years. Mine at last!’”” Yet 
even then he experienced a curious 
letdown: “I cannot bring myself to 
realize it. It seems all so simple and 
commonplace. .. .” 

It was to Eagle Island that Peary re- 
treated when the exultation of that” 
moment was worn thin by the bitter 
controversy initiated by Frederick 
Cook, who had served as a surgeon 
on one of Peary’s earlier expeditions. 
Cook claimed he had reached the 
pole a full year before Peary. The 
charges and countercharges were ex- 
ploited by the press. Peary remarked 
in private and in anger: “My feeling 
at present is that I never want to hear 
anything more in regard to Arctic or 
Antarctic explorations.” 

Even though Cook’s claims were 
later discredited and Peary’s accepted 


by geographic societies around the 
world; even though the United States 
government retired him as a rear ad- 
miral and granted him a pension for 
his services to the nation, the contro- 
versy continued to dog Peary’s name 
and achievement even after his death 


in 1920. Yet guests at Eagle Island 
maintained that in retirement he 
managed to smile more often than 
he had in public life. 

Perhaps it was part of Peary’s char- 
acter that he never felt comfortable ~ 
for long in civilization, that ulti- 
mately he would begin to yearn for 
“the silence and the vastness of the 
great white lonely North.” But he 
also acknowledged that he had never 
witnessed such spectacular displays 
of the aurora borealis beyond the 
Arctic Circle as he did from his home 
on Eagle Island.O 
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ROBE BY FERNANDO SANCHEZ RUG: HARMONY CARPET 


Many of our fabrics 
protected by the 


Du Pont wie 
TEFLON® 


soil & stain repeller 
product 


for those who won't 
| abide the ordinary. 
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Send $1.00 for Color Brochure (A-6) Directional, P.O. Box 2005, High Point, NC 27261 


New York: NYDC, 200 Lexington Avenue Chicago: 1720 Merchandise Mart and Principal Cities Nationwide 
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and-made in 
i England by the 
same craftsmen 


that renovate ine. 
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ery in both 
Houses of 
Parliament at 4 
Westminster. 


Georgian Gainsboro 
Love Seat 


Executive Offices: 517 Hudson St., Hackensack, NJ 07601 (201) 440-2404 Telex: 279277 IBIS/UR 


Dallas New York 
VSOP Marketin J. Riley Smith The Robinson Group. Inc 
(617) 535-179 Puree 1321 (212) 645-34 


Classic Revivals, Inc De Aurora Sm Conn isSeur sag Inc 
Boston Design Center (312) 644-4430 (4 ii 6 1-1321 (212) 683-038 


To the trade only. Please send $15 for our 32 page color catalog. 


Boston Chicago 


De Aurora 
(312) 644-4430 


Rep. Showrooms: 
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Classic reproduction of a 
Louis XV nine light chandelier 
in gilt bronze, heavily adorned 

with rock crystal. 
Height approx. 45” X 
Width approx. 32” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Shears & Window 
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DALLAS / HOUSTON 
John Edward Hughes 
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Lee Thaw’s Manhattan Maisonette 
continued from page 157 


—furniture to lean on. “But I’m not 
so sure,” she says, giving them a criti- 
cal look. “They’re too low for that.” 

Lee Thaw may have some crowded 
tabletops, but the one in the dining 
room is easily the busiest. She does 
say that the profusion of glasses atop 
the Louis XVI desserte includes only, 
those actually needed for white and 
red wine and champagne. Above the 
thicket is an eighteenth-century Japa- 
nese screen showing merry pilgrims 
crossing a lake on their visit to a 
shrine. Candles provide the only 
lighting in the room. 

Her husband had said to her, “Let’s 
buy books,” and so they did. Vol- 
umes in red and black morocco line 
a library wall: the complete works 
of Twain, Carlyle, O. Henry, Haw- 
thorne, Beaumont and Fletcher, Goe- 
the, Balzac, Turgenev. It is a dark and 
masculine room, with red gourgouran 
walls and formal portraits. A self-por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds hangs 
over the mantel; Joseph Wright of 
Derby’s cavalry officer faces Carle 
van Loo’s portrait of the duc de Ri- 
chelieu—maréchal, wit, courtier, la- 
dies’ man and one-time owner of the 
living room cabinets. 

Upstairs, Lee Thaw’s Empire bed is 
surrounded by the enormous sprawl 
of her paperwork—in addition to 
her duties at Sotheby’s she is a vice- 
president of the International Rescue 
Committee. The bed is a majestic 
piece of mahogany to which a red 
canopy adds the feeling of a cam- 
paign tent. “I only got it for the mo- 
ment,” she-says, “but I never found 
anything better. I suppose it screams 
‘Josephine.’ ” Continuing in a Napo- 
leonic vein, she allows that someday 
she may “succumb a bit” to the opu- 
lence of Napoleon III. 

Or perhaps not. 


their own richness,” she says. “And 
I’m quite happy with what I have. 
Unlike dresses, tables and commodes 
don’t need updating. I look at the 
rhythms of a Jacob chair with continu- 
ing delight, just as I find in the music 
of Mozart an ever-increasing joy.” 





“When friends. 
come to dinner they seem to bring 
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This holiday season, 
remember your friends with a gift they won't forget. 
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Give a year of ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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Few holiday gifts make a lasting impression. 
Architectural Digest is the exception. Each issue is more like 
an exquisite art book than just another magazine. 

For not only is Architectural Digest unique... it’s beautiful. 

It’s a reflection of your fine taste and, in turn, compliments the taste of those 
friends, relatives and business associates on your holiday gift list. 

This year, be remembered all year long 
... give Rete Digest gift subscriptions. 


Each issue features articles on design and architecture, 
art and antiques. And Architectural Digest takes readers behind 
the closed doors of beautiful homes owned by the world’s most celebrated people. 
It is truly a holiday gift your friends will remember. 


Architectural Digest has a special holiday offer. Order your 
first one-year gift subscription at $39.95 and pay only 
$30 for each additional gift subscription. That’s a savings of 
26% and 44%, respectively, off the regular newsstand price. 
This offer is valid only until December 31, 1986, 
so take advantage of it now by filling out the attached order card. 
You may also enter or extend your own subscription at this time. 
All new holiday gift subscriptions begin with the January 1987 issue. 
We'll be happy to bill you after the holidays, if you prefer. 


If order card is missing, send your order to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10039, Des Moines, Iowa 50340. 
All foreign orders must be prepaid; add $16 U.S. currency. 
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Moen life. 

Now everything must be the best 
and the most beautiful, 

like the crystal-handled Moen faucets. 


eat MOEN 
Breeding shows 8 
| 
Moen-Group 
Boutique®” Roman Tub and Shower shown. For brochure, call 1-800-258-8787, ext. 215. (1-800-821-9400 , in Ohio.) 
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Antoine Predock 
continued from page 182 


room off to one side in a small wing 
that will eventually be expanded to 
contain two rooms. At the end of the 
greenhouse corridor is the culmina- 
tion of the journey up the hill and the 
largest single element in the house, 
the living room. It is the most formal 
room in the house, roughly sym- 
metrical, with a two-story gabled ceil- 
ing and a balcony loft. 

The owners of the house, who are 
involved in the arts—she is an actress 
and singer, he is an attorney and an 
amateur musician—both wanted this 
room to be suitable for performances, 
and Predock designed it with that in 
mind. The balcony loft and the main 
space relate to each other as audito- 
rium and stage in a tiny recital hall. 
But even when all is quiet, this is 
surely the most theatrical room in the 
house, the climactic architectural 
event in the progression up the hill. 
For here are not only the best views 
of the landscape, but the grandest 
interior space, the moment when 
the house, which up to this point 
has been relatively contained spa- 
tially, suddenly explodes. 

The living room is just as promi- 





As in Barragan’s 
work, the walls have 
a quality that is at 
once brooding 
and lyrical. 





nent on the outside, where it reads 
almost as a house in itself. Like the 
dining room/master bedroom tower 
it has a roof of galvanized metal, and 
it joins with that wing to give the 
house its strong silhouette. The vari- 
ous parts of this house—discrete in 


‘ color, in shape, in placement—join 


together with remarkable coherence. 
Together they make up a village of 
their own, a collection of structures 
that sits on a hill with the lightness 
and spirit of the best residential ar- 
chitecture of New Mexico’s past. 0 
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Drapery print/ Wallpaper: Lennoxlove Chair woven: Exeter Furniture by Baker Furniture Co. 


of fine fabrics & wallpapers 
A superb collection of designs selected by Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt.from the Stately Homes 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. 


SHOWROOMS: 155 East 56th Street, NYC/ Atlanta /Boston/ Chicago / Dallas / Dania/ Denver / Houston/ Laguna Niguel 
Los Angeles /Philadelphia/ San Francisco / Seattle / Troy / Washington, D.C. 
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Each Piece 


Tells Their Story 
The Old Newbury Crafters’ 
story is a simple one. The 
finest handwrought sterling 
flatware, bench marked by 
the master who crafted it and 
presented to you by Shreve. 
A rare American tradition 
passed on to you in 22 classic 
patterns with over 120 serving 
ieces. For more information: 
800) 225-7088. 


330 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02116 (617) 267-9100 * THE MALL AT CHESTNUT HILL * SOUTH SHORE PLAZA 
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VAN'S GRAVENWEZEL 





The Belgian Residence of Axel Vervoordt 
continued from page 191 


the remains from a collapsed twelfth- 
century Khmer oven. The oven is a 
quintessential objet insolite, revealing. 
the power of nature and the hand- 
writing of a culture in an accidental: 
work of art. 

Vervoordt deliberately works at. 
surprise when he changes objects. He, 
sometimes peels away the film of 
convention so the observer has to. 
contemplate the essence. Thus, much 
of his eighteenth-century furniture 
meant for gilding and fine finishing 
is simply painted. In the narrow din- 
ing room a Louis XIV side table is 
painted flat white, while the Louis 
XV country dining table with a pine 
top is “ennobled” by faux-marbre, so 
lightly done that the pine remains 
clearly pine. Vervoordt doesn’t dis- 
guise, he doesn’t disrespect things— 
he just finds subtle ways for them to 
be looked at anew, to evoke study. 

The note of livability, with all this, 
is never lost. Vervoordt says he does 
not keep a true showroom anywhere 
because “when you put something in 
a shop you distance yourself from it. 
It’s as if you want to get rid of it. I sell 
because my role in life is not that of a 
collector. I love buying and finding, 
then going back and finding again. 
My collection is with my customers. 
But if something is not worth living 
with myself, I don’t want to sell it 
with my name on it. Ill put it in a 
salesroom anonymously.” 

At Kasteel van ’s Gravenwezel, no 
room illustrates the dual currents of 
livability and insolite expressiveness 
as well asthe Vervoordts’ bath, a 
large-scale room with a big fireplace 
and Régence boiserie from a bedroom 
of another Belgian castle. It is fur- 
nished only with a bathtub in an al- 
cove meant for a bed, and with a 
daybed. Everything here exists in an ~ 
unexpected context. But for con- — 
geniality, it all passes the acid test. 
“This room is like an intimate sitting 
room,” explains May Vervoordt. “My 
husband travels a lot, and when he’s 
away, after the children are in bed, I 
like to have a bath and read by the 
fire. It’s wonderfully comforting.” 0 
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SEMINAR/WORKSHOP in the DESIGN & INSTALLATION of ORNAMENT 


To keep the art alive, we teach you the same “lost art” installation techniques we offer our clients. 
Like the boiserie of Europe, you will make your own ornamental panel with our pliable, self- 
bonding ornaments. Included is instruction in design, glaze and gilding finishes. Sat & Sun, ats eae 
first weekend of each month. Limit 20/workshop. . Fee: SU 


Instructor: Lenna Tyler Kast, Author of the two volume set, “ORNAMENT IN ARCHITECT Oh ae 
‘A pictorial design resource for recreating beautiful interiors. Hand bound, loose’ plates, li di 
edition. Available only through the J.P. Weaver Co. , f 
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GARDENS 


On Garinish Island 
continued from page 197 


lilies, and self-seeding pink and yel- 
low Asiatic primulas. 

Record books at Garinish list the 
arrival of quantities of imported 
plants, shrubs and trees in the early 
years of this century. Many of the 


exotics came from the subtropical gar- 


dens of Lord Dunraven’s neighbors, 
Lord Lansdowne at Derreen and Dr: 
Heard at Rossdohan. 

A little over twenty years ago, 
George Reginald Browne, a native of 
Belfast who had been living in En- 
gland, came to spend a vacation at 
Oyster Bay House and heard that the 
owner of Garinish was interested in 
selling the property. “Actually, my 
father was not a great garden enthu- 
siast,” Browne’s son Shamus recalls. 
“In England we had a formal, tradi- 
tional garden, but he fell in love with 
the whole bay area and its amenities, 
so he bought Garinish and took on a 
heritage garden.” 

Today Shamus Browne and _ his 
brother, Cavan, have had to come to 
terms with the exigencies of their 
father’s acquisition. “There were six 
gardeners on the island when we 
first came,” Shamus Browne recalls. 
“Later there were three full-time. 
Now I have had to rationalize. We 
don’t seem to be able to attract an ex- 
perienced gardener to this rather 
lonely part of Ireland today, so I keep 
two or three groundsmen working 
from spring to autumn and lay the 
men off in the fall. In the spring we 
repair any havoc created during the 
winter when the wind rises off the 
bay, and prepare for another year.” 

The Brownes themselves spend 
much of the summer on Garinish, 
sailing and gardening. They stay in 
either the lodge or the spacious apart- 
ment over the boathouse. “Of course, 
it’s expensive even to keep Garinish 
tidy, but we don’t feel it a burden, 
although we do regret not having a 
qualified gardener,’” Shamus Browne 
says. “I believe we have discovered at 
least how to cope, and we shall con- 
tinue to care as long as we can for our 
treasury of rare and lovely plants.” 
Islands cast a magic spell. 
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California's exuberantly glorious spring comes alive in this painting which is featured in the new Makk art book, 
; a just released. 


& Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


You may order your copy of the new Makk book by calling Lahaina Galleries toll-free. U.S.: 1-800-367-8047; 
Canada: 1-800-423-8733. Both numbers: Ext. 108. 
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Splendid Isolation—The Lure of Beckford’s Library 





Top: The rich, reclusive William Beckford 
chose to spend his later years at Lansdown 
Crescent in Bath, England. Built between 
1789 and 1793, the late-Georgian develop- 
ment ranks as one of the city’s architectural 
glories. TOP RIGHT: Portraitist Daniel Gardner 
painted the collector and author in the early 
1780s, before tragedy and scandal marred his 
charmed life. ABOVE: James Lees-Milne now 
writes in the room Beckford called “my 
Grecian library.” A handful of books from 
the former inhabitant’s celebrated collection 
have been acquired by Lees-Milne, who has 
also added persona! touches such as pet 
whippets and a portrait of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, a subject of his writings. 
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ACUTELY INTELLIGENT, well educated 
and romantic, William Beckford was 
one of those Englishmen who only 
achieved recognition posthumously. 
He was born in 1760, the son of Wil- 
liam Beckford, an immensely rich 
Anglo-West Indian who made a for- 
tune from sugar plantations and 
twice was lord mayor of London. A 
parvenu, the senior Beckford married 
into the aristocracy. His wife, Maria 
Hamilton—granddaughter of the earl 
of Abercorn, a descendant of kings 
and connected to many illustrious 
families—was a woman of forceful 
personality. By her he had the one 
child, William, and died in 1770. 
Thus, young William Beckford inher- 
ited vast estates overseas, an income 
of £100,000 a year, a mansion in Wilt- 
shire and innumerable bastard breth- 
ren who were a drain on his bounty. 

Beckford was quick to demolish 
the great classical house he inherited. 
In its stead he built a fake abbey 
called Fonthill, a Gothick structure 
vying in plan, appearance and size 








with Salisbury Cathedral. He filled it 
with old-master and contemporary 
paintings, eighteenth-century French 
furniture, Etruscan urns, bejeweled 
Renaissance vases mounted in or- 
molu, nautilus shells of crystal and 
precious stone, bronzes, porcelain, 
maiolica and gold and silver caskets. 
No slave to fashion, he bought what- 
ever of good quality was available 
and patronized every contemporary 
artist of note. He also amassed a col- 
lection of books second to none, which 
he had bound by the most renowned 
binders. When sold by a descendant 
at the Hamilton Palace sale of 1883, it 
was deenied the best library ever to 
have appeared on the market. 
Besides being a connoisseur of the 
arts, Beckford was a first-rate land- 
scape gardener and musician. As a | 
child he had lessons on the harpsi- ° 
chord from the young Mozart. 
As for his character, Beckford was °* 
witty and caustic, willful and incred- 
ibly spoiled. He was incredibly gen- 
erous and incredibly mean. He was 


continued on page 236 
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Corian: The beauty lasts because it’s more than skin deep. 


No laminated or coated surface is thick and 
solid like CORIAN. Its beauty goes clear through. 
That's the difference that makes CORIAN so 
carefree. Tough stains, even cigarette burns, come 
out with cleanser. Nicks and cuts sand out. So 
CORIAN keeps looking new. 


Solid beauty that lasts. Cl , : a Aa 


CORIAN. Ideal for counters, vanities, shower 
and tub enclosures, even one-piece sink and top . 
combinations. Custom designs and edges, too. 

See your Yellow Pages for dealers, remode| le 
and builders who sell CORIAN. 

Made only by DuPont. 


Corian‘ is a registered DuPont trademark for its)’ 
building products. Only DuPont makes Corian. ’ 
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The issue is not 


affording the best. 


The issue is 


finding the best. 


‘Fine finishes and details are the essence of an elegant home. 
I found sae everywhere at Metropolitan ‘Tower.’ 


I believed that quality workmanship was impossible to find in a new building until I visited Metropolitan Tower. 
What a revelation! Flawless finishes, elegant details everywhere, from the matched veining in the marble of the 
lobby to the extra. wide frameless Italian shower doors. Someone was fanatic about excellence in this building and 
itextends nght thre | zh to the perfect staff and all the special services and amenities that Metropolitan Tower offers. 
That's important wi. \n the issue is not affording the best but finding it. 


146 WEST 57 STREEI, NEW YORK, N.Y. ON SITE SALES OFFICE. BY APPOINTMENT ONLY (212) 432-5700. 
Builder/Developer: Harry Macklowe Real Estate Company. Sponsor: Carven Associates, 305 E. 46 St. NY, NY 10017. Residential 
Sales Agent: M.J. Raynes, Inc. The complete offermg terms are in an offering plan available from Sponsor. This offering is made in NY State. 
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JAMES LEES-MILNE 





Splendid Isolation—The Lure of Beckford’s Library 


continued from page 232 


ABOVE: William Beckford spent hours in 

his library, often annotating the books with 
scurrilous comments about their contents 
and authors. Today, busts of two illustrious 
Englishmen—John Milton (left) and Sir Isaac 
Newton—survey the room from atop ma- 
hogany-and-walnut bookcases. The marble 
fireplace houses a large Attic krater, circa 5th 
century B.C. ABOVE RIGHT: Toward the end of 
his life, Beckford designed the coin cabinet, 
originally part of a suite of furniture. 


angelically kind and diabolically 
cruel. But he could write. At the age 
of twenty-two he composed—in three 
consecutive days and nights—an Ori- 
ental tale, Vathek, in French. When 
translated into English, it became a 
best-seller. His subsequent books on 
travel in Italy, Spain and Portugal are 
some of the most entertaining in the 
English language. 

At the age of twenty-three he mar- 
ried Lady Margaret Gordon. It was a 
happy union marred by two trage- 
dies. The first was a scandal. Beckford 
was caught in the act of love with a 
boy, the only son of Lord Courtenay, 
and was obliged to flee the country. 
Lady Margaret accompanied him but 
died in childbith two years later. 
Beckford never re: overed from either 
blow. At twenty-six he was a dis- 


graced and broken widower. For the 
ensuing fifty-eight years of his life he 
remained an embittered recluse. 

In 1822, ““England’s wealthiest 


ut 


son,” as the poet Byron called him, 
had incurred debts amounting to 
£145,000, and his income was re- 
duced by one-third. He felt obliged to 
sell his gimcrack abbey and most of 
its contents for £300,000 to a manu- 
facturer of gunpowder, a Mr. Far- 
quhar, whom Beckford christened 
“Old Filthyman.” Three years later, 
Fonthill Abbey collapsed in a heap. 
Meanwhile, Beckford had bought 
two houses in Bath, which he linked 
by a bridge built over a narrow lane. 

Lansdown Crescent, where he 
made his new home, was then a mere 
thirty years old. It is an elegant late- 
Georgian block of twenty attached 
houses on the northern rim of the 
city, which it overlooks. By the 1820s 
Bath had ceased to be a bustling 


spa for the famous and fashionable. - 


Rather, it was a somewhat dingy re- 
sort for the retired and impoverished. 
It was where Beckford, at the time a 
healthy sexagenarian, would spend 
more than twenty years of uninter- 
rupted seclusion with his retinue of 





servants, a pet dwarf and dogs. In 
spite of his diminished fortune he 
was still immensely rich. Thus he 
started collecting works of art and 
books all over again. 

Sometime before 1837, Beckford 
sold the smaller of his two houses and 
bought the adjacent one on the other 
side. He then converted the two 
houses into one. Until recent times 
the rooms of both remained as Beck- 
ford had left them, minus their con- 
tents, which were removed upon his 
death in 1844. Now both houses have 
been converted into flats, and the 
rooms subdivided and partitioned, 
with one exception. This is the lesser 
library, which Beckford had con- 
structed to his own design and affec- 
tionately referred to as “my Grecian 
library in which I study.” 

A contemporary who was privi- 
leged to visit Beckford gave a detailed — 
description of this library, which tal- 
lies exactly with the room as it is to- : 
day. The two long facing walls are 
lined with bookcases of figured ma- 
hogany and walnut between yellow 
scagliola pilasters supporting arched 
recesses. Within these recesses Beck- 
ford placed his rare Etruscan urns. 


continued on page 238 
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The Lure of Beckford’s Library 
continued from page 236 


The arches are marbled to match the 
scagliola pilasters. The bookcases are. 
crowned by a cornice with an egg- 
and-dart gilded molding. The fire- 
place, of strangely cramped design, is 
of green Devonshire marble. The end 
wall, facing the windows, contains 
mirrors that enhance the rather tun- 
nel-like length of the room. The ceil- 
ing, unlike other Beckford ceilings 
painted crimson and scarlet (of which 
only illustrations survive), is stone- 
colored with cross-ribs formerly dap- 
pled with gold. When every shelf 
Was groaning with his morocco-and- 
gilt-bound tomes, the library must 
have presented a warm and opulent 
appearance. Were Beckford to revisit 
the library today, he would find it 
quite unchanged, apart from the fur- 
niture and ornaments. 

It may strike the reader as fanciful, 
even farfetched, to assert that Mr. 
Beckford does from time to time glide 
noiselessly on slippered feet through 
the jib door that was one of the en- 
trances from the larger house to the 
Grecian library. For the library has 
for some years belonged to me; it is 
my working room. When | am writ- 
ing on a summer evening or on one 
of those winter afternoons when fog 
laps against the windowpanes and 
only the muffled clip-clop of a horse 
on the cobbles can be heard, then 
sometimes I am aware of his presence. 

Beckford was, for all his inner ro- 
manticism, a cynical man, a great de- 
bunker of the pretentious and 
mocker of the sententious and trivial. 
More thari once, after completing a 
sentence with a complacency that too 
rarely assails me, I have turned in my 
chair because I have sensed him lean- 
ing over my shoulder, silently mock- 
ing. Far from being alarmed, I find. 
these interruptions amusing, and cer-: 
tainly beneficial. Instantly they drive 
away my self-satisfaction, leaving me 
a little chastened. To be truthful, I en- 
joy his company and wish he would 
present himself more often and just 
occasionally whisper a word, just a 
slight word of praise. But so far he 
has not condescended to do so. 
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From out of Asia, exotic simplicity. Wild animal skins, a signature of sophisti- 
cated style sweeps across your floor. Five designs woven into 80% wool for 
beauty and 20% nylon for durability. Cover your room with abundant 13’6” 
widths or accessorize with the solid borders available for each design to make 
custom area rugs. The Wild Asia collection from Couristan. 


Couristan 


CREATIVE ELEGANCE IN AREA RUGS AND FINE BROADLOOM 
A TRUSTED NAME SINCE 1926 





See the Wild Asia collection at fine department, furniture and carpet specialty stores near you. Please write for 
your nearest authorized Couristan dealer: 
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The editors of 


HOME 


magazine 
proudly present 


CREATIVE IDEAS FOR YOUR" 


KITCHENS 


A fabulous sourcebook of inno- 
vative concepis for your kitchen. 
And it’s filled with hundreds of 
fresh ideas for problem solving, 
layouts, colors, materials, 
appliances and design. Some 
are surprisingly simple and— 
yes!—even inexpensive. 


208 pages hardbound, over 
300 full-color photographs. 


Examine KITCHENS for 21 
days...FREE. There's no obliga- 
tion to buy. But once you see all 
the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for your- 
self. KITCHENS can be yours for 
only $24.96*-in three low 
monthly installments of only 
$8.32. So go ahead and R.S.V.P. 
today. 


Call Toll-Free 
800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Pacific time. In Califor- 
nia, call 800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill 
you, or accept your credit card order (Visa/ 
MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6-8 
weeks for shipment 


*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax 


will be added. All orders subject to approval of 
The Knapp Press 


©1985 Knapp Communications Corp. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Keep last years issues of Architectural Digest 


protected for years to come 


Architectural Digest is truly the premier 
international magazine of fine interior de- 
sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- 
duced with the same devotion to quality 
as is a fine art book. 


As you anticipate another glorious year of 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques 
and architecture to be found in Architectural 
Digest, make sure you will always have 
your 1985 issues easily accessible. 
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Architectural Digest has designed for you 


this rich, simulated leather slipcase. Two 
slipcases will hold 12 valuable issues — 
a full year—of Architectural Digest. 


Keep them on your bookshelf among your 
most treasured books. Both the cover and 
spine of the slipcase have been imprinted 
with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
signature, for easy identification. 

Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural 


Digest slipcases today! Just mail in the 
order form below. 


CALL TOLL: FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon. - Fri. 9 A.M. -5 P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. 
Prices effective through December 31, 1986. Please 


allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped 
separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only 


“Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 


Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Fulfillment Dept., 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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Robert Moore’s Korean Art 


By Irene Borger 


IN THE EARLY 1950s, a young G.I. sta- 
tioned in Korea wandered into a local 
museum and was intrigued by the 
Later, 
rounded by ceramic vessels and other 


objects he saw there. sur- 
artifacts in the marketplace, he would 
carefully try to remember what he 
had seen on display. On a whim he 
purchased a few pieces, which he now 
It wasn’t 


calls “high-quality curios.” 





Robert Moore has assembled one of the most 
comprehensive private collections of Korean 
art outside Asia. ABOVE: In the living room of his 
Los Angeles home, Moore stands beside a 19th- 
century scroll painting of a popular image in 
Korean folk art—the tiger. ABOVE RIGHT: High- 
lighting the library isa Confucian “bookstack” 
screen,a pair of Yi Dynasty dragon staff heads, 
left,and two lacquer and mother-of-pearl boxes. 


until he was back in the United 
States, married and settled in Los 
Angeles, that he really began to ex- 
plore the world of Korean art. 
Situated between two great cul- 
tures, Korea had long been, to West- 
ern collectors, in the shadow of China 
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and Japan. The country’s art was an / 
overlooked field. Robert Moore, that 
ex-G.I., turned out to be in the magi- 
cal right place at the right time. His 
serendipity led him to build one of 
the most comprehensive private col- 
lections of Korean art outside Asia. 
Korean art has been called simulta- 
neously natural and profound, direct 
and mysterious. It was this elegant 
simplicity that first drew Moore to 
the work. And it was the potential for 
rare finds that made the process of 
collecting one of glee. “I’ve been in 
and out of every antiques shop, auc- 
tion gallery, missionary’s attic, G.I.’s 
trunk and collector’s cellar on the 
West Coast,” Moore says. “Bringing 
home a treasure wrapped in an old 
newspaper is quite an adventure.” 
But then Robert Moore has always 
been lured by a treasure hunt. As a 





A brilliantly polychromed wood donor figure 
holding a phoenix was once part of an altar as- 
semblage of the late Yi Dynasty (1392-1910). 


continued on page 246 
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with Germany’s oldest Government quaranteed State Lottery, the 


SUEDDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE 


Next lottery starts November 15, 1986 and lasts‘6 months. 
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All prizes are TAX:FREEin Germany. This.isyyour chance of a lifetime. 
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Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
247°5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial theabove toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Robert Moore’s Korean Art 
continued from page 242 


child he amassed the requisite insects, 
postage stamps, bottle tops and play- 
ing cards. Even though he has turned 
to more sophisticated pleasures, the 
research, chase and acquisition are 
still done with boyish zest. 

Korean art has always been rela- 
tively inaccessible, as it was never 
produced in the same quantities as 
work from China and Japan. When 


An 18th-century jar—in an underglaze blue 
technique borrowed from the Chinese—ex- 
presses Moore’s appreciation for the blending 
of practicality and beauty in Korean works. 


Moore began collecting, Korean ob- 
jects were moderately priced in part 
because they were virtually unrec- 
ognized. He dates his twenty-five 
years of collecting back to his pur- 
chase of a bronze Koryo Dynasty 
spoon for fifteen dollars at a discount 
warehouse. He discovered his first 
great ceramic piece, a fifteen-hun- 
dred-year-old footed bowl from the 
Old Silla period, at an even more 
modest price. And tucked away in a 
junk shop, he found an extremely 
rare lacquered chest made for an 
eighteenth-century aristocrat. ‘“Peo- 
ple just weren't familiar with works 
from Korea,” he says. “I once found 
a piece of folk art at an estate sale, 
a wooden box with reverse painting 
on horn, which the auctioneers had 


mistakenly thought was Persian.” 

He recalls the time he discovered a 
tenth-century iron head of Buddha 
on a fence post in a Santa Barbara 
yard. “It was quite valuable, but 
clearly the owner, who had gotten it 
from a returning G.I., wasn’t aware of 
that. Her gardener had been putting 
axle grease on it to preserve it, and a 
brick had been pushed up inside the 
head and cemented in place so that it 
wouldn't fall over!” 

The works in Moore’s rich collec- 
tion are even more varied than the 
places they were found. The paint- 
ings range from a classically idealized 
sixteenth-century landscape by a Chi- 
nese-influenced scholar to stylisti- 
cally varied folk paintings depicting 


with bold carved designs. Moore also 
prizes his simple Yi Dynasty teacups, 
first appreciated more than three 
hundred years ago by Japanese tea 
masters, highly influential arbiters of 


taste. These irregular and unadorned: 
cups were honored for their vigor, 
and spontaneity then and are still. 


considered great treasures today. 
Moore takes real pleasure in the 
utilitarian nature of many of the ob- 
jects in his collection. “These pieces, 
which are all aesthetically pleasing, 
were made to be used. There was 
never the difference between the fine 
and applied arts in Korea that one 
finds in the West.” At the same time 
he also clearly admires the purely 
sublime. A Confucian ‘“bookstack”’ 





“These pieces were made to 
be used. There was never the difference 
between the fine and applied arts in 
Korea that one finds in the West.” 





flowers, animals and birds, and in- 
clude a group of dramatic Buddhist 
shaman scrolls. The diversity extends 
from an unglazed Neolithic pot to 
nineteenth-century jewel-colored tex- 
tiles, from Buddhist bronzes and 
mother-of-pearl garment boxes to 
shaman dance masks and fine exam- 
ples of Koryo celadon. 

Celadon ware, with its delicate 
pale green or bluish-green glaze, was 
much prized throughout the Far East. 
Celadon made during the Koryo pe- 
riod (918-1392) is among the most 
highly valued work in the gamut of 
Asian art. During the twelfth century 
a visiting Chinese scholar wondered 
about the remarkable “secret color” 
the people referred to as the “color of 
kingfishers.” Even today the translu- 
cent hues continue to evoke compari- 
sons with the colors of natural stones 
and autumn skies. 

Moore’s collection includes a unique- 
ly Korean form of celadon, which is en- 
hanced both with inlay work and 


/ screen is proudly hung in his library. 


Made for gentleman-scholars, these 
screens depict the trappings of the 
ideal Confucian intellectual’s world. 
Inkwells and other desk articles are 
shown next to teacups and pots, all 
set amid piles of neatly stacked tomes. 

Perhaps the collector’s witty com- 
mentary on his own life, the screen is a 
pictorial variation on Moore’s own 
library, filled floor-to-ceiling with art 
and reference books. He enjoys every 
aspect of collecting and is currently 
photographing and cataloguing his 
more than three hundred works. 

The task of cataloguing allows a still 
greater number of works to come into 
view, since he regularly changes the 


. objects displayed. A fine scroll of a tiger 


has been hung to celebrate the current 
year of the tiger. A popular subject in 
Korean art, the animal symbolizes vi- 
tality and strength. It is precisely these 
qualities that characterize Robert 
Moore’s collection—a potent assembly 
from the Land of the Morning Calm. 
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To the trade 





__PasSTEL AND PRESENT 
PANDE CAMERON 


Announcing the most significant change in oriental rug design in 2000 years—our new Nizam® Collection. A refashioning of tradi- 
| tional designs in sublimely soft hues that are making decorating history. For more information on this beautiful blending of then and now, 


send $5 (U.S. Funds) for our 40 page booklet to: Pande Cameron & Co. of New York, Dept. AD106, 200 Lexington Ave., NY, NY 10016. 
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Why Pay Retail? 


When you can buy the finest furnishings 
at substantial discounts, why pay retail? 
Mallory’s location in North Carolina, the 
furniture capital of the world, means we 
have easy access to the finest lines in 
the marketplace. And, our philosophy 
of high volume, low mark-up means you 
can enjoy significantly lower costs. In 
addition, you will also appreciate indi- 
vidual attention by a most professional 
staff. 

Call 1-800/334-2340 for qeneral informa- 
tion about the services available to you. 
Or, order the catalog libraries below for 
brochures and Mallory’s discounted price 


lists. 2 
Why pay retail? Why, indeed. 


NM 


2153 Lejeune Blvd 








TOLL FREE QUOTES: 







1-800/334-2340 





P.O. Box 1150 I‘m interested in dramatic savings on 





Jackeonviliewnun fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for 


28541-1150 | 
5 $15 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 


$10 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 


$10 French Catalog Library 


_ $10 Oriental Catalog Library 
$6 Leather Catalog, Samples 


y ma ders accepted f stal Orders outside the 
ental United State sdd $3 postage fee for 


11086 


















The largest selection of fine 
antique European fireplaces on 
the West Coast. In a variety of 
sizes, colors and styles, in carved 
marble and stone. 


Also specializing in 19th century 


French decorative arts and Par- 
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aN CE Pay Melrose Ave.” a Angeles, + CA + 90069 + (213) 852-1964 
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‘Retalled exclusively 
at Calico Corners 
To suit your individual style, you'll find 
an inspiring selection of quality fabrics 
designed to beautify any home. 

All in stock, at a savings of 30%-60%. 
Custom work is available. 


At Calico Corners, all you add is your 
own good taste. 


-@"™ For more information on our 
fabrics or 70 store locations, please call 
800-821-7700, ext. 810. 


CALICO CORNERS 


The most unique fabric stores in the country. 





“Executive’’ in stainless steel 











Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 
Kdwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 





Two entire buildings of display. 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 


Early American pine mantel and tool set 
c.1830. Reproduction solid brass 
andirons and firescreen.. 

Sculpted bronze birds: eres CSS 
Antique Accents, Inc. New York 


tue largest Mol Tol specialists since 1879, ar 





Brochure of reproduction mantels—5 dollars. 
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The Architects of Napoleon’s Empire 


By Joseph Rykwert 


SHE WAS A BEWITCHING Widow: lithe 
and small, lively, superstitious, vola- 
tile, extravagant and generous. Mme 
Josephine de Beauharnais was of Cre- 
ole descent, born in Martinique. Her 
husband, a nobleman, had been 
guillotined just before the end of the 
Reign of Terror. All Paris knew that 
she was the very particular friend of 
the ex-vicomte de Barras, a member 
of the Directory, as the government 
of France was then called. 

Through Barras she met “little” 
General Bonaparte, both younger and 
smaller than she. He came from the 
Corsican petite noblesse, spoke with a 
marked accent, and had manners that 
were rough even when cordial. When 
Josephine married him in 1796 (at 
Barras’s suggestion, she confessed 


much later) she was one of the three 
or four smartest women in the some- 
what hysterical post-Terror Paris. As 
she settled into her new status as con- 
sort of the brilliant young military 
commander, she expanded her house- 
hold and acquired a chateau. 
Undeterred by its ill-omened name, 
Josephine bought the old and rather 
rundown La Malmaison, located in 
the countryside to the west of Paris. 
One of her neighbors in town was 
having his house done by two young 
architects, Pierre-Francois-Léonard 
Fontaine and Charles Percier. All 
Paris, Josephine included, was im- 
pressed by their work. An introduc- 
tion was quickly arranged, and the 
painter Jacques-Louis David presented 
the two awed architects to Napoleon. 


MUSEE DES ARTS DE CORATIFS, PARIS/SULLI-TAULMER 








It was not an auspicious meeting. 
At the time Bonaparte’s mind was | 
not on Malmaison but on the vast 
quantity of the world’s most famous . 
works of art that he had brought 
from Italy in his triumphal proces- 
sion. Having been paraded through 
Paris, they were temporarily dumped 
in the Louvre. Napoleon wanted 
them exhibited permanently under 
the dome of the Invalides. David did 
not want to contradict the hero of the 
hour, but Fontaine (whom Napoleon 
had barely noticed) told him directly 
that it was a very bad idea. He sug- 
gested that only the captured flags be 
exhibited in the Invalides. A quick 
inspection of the storehouses con- 
vinced Napoleon that Fontaine was 
right, and his advice was followed. 





Charles Percier and Pierre-Frangois-Léonard 
Fontaine, favored architects of Emperor Napoleon I, were 
responsible for giving shape to the Corsican general's 
imperial dream. ABOvE: Their distinctive style was first conceived 
at Malmaison, the country house of the empress Josephine. 
LEFT: Among their other works was the elaborate throne 
designed in honor of Napoleon’s coronation in 1804. 


continued on page 254 





Grange. 


Authentic Fine French Furniture. 











Gentle twilight.. Gentle retreat.. A warm refuge... Simple, peaceful, elegant 
Mellow handcrafted cherry fruit wood creates the warm and inviting ambiance of the classic 
Louis-Philippe bedroom by Grange. 
The classic sleighbed, the spacious armoire, the chest with concealed drawer in the doucine 
moulding all bespeak the french tradition of highest quality and excellence. 


Baton Rouge: Sally Manuel Int. (504)273-3505 * Dallas: Associates III (214) 749-0739 * David W. Gilbert (214) 760-8500 * Denver: McCartney Assc 
(303) 733-3204 + High Point: Grange (919) 889-0294 * Houston: Design Resources (713) 861-6101 * Miami: Grange (305) 573-1595 » Minneapolis: 
Dessin France (612) 475-0230 * Montreal: Galerie Art Select (514) 273-7088 * New York: Grange (212) 685-9057 - Phoenix: S.C. Smith (602) 953-1118 + 
Reading: S. Asher (215) 375-0333 San Antonio: Art Deco Int. (512) 493-3322 * San Diego: Designers Showcase (619) 483-5300 * San Francisco: 
Carolina West Design— Designer Showroom (415) 863-6406 » Lenoir Assc.— Wholesalers Showroom (415) 861-6590 * Seattle: Glacier (206) 763-2120 « 
Toronto: Ridpaths Ltd. (416) 920-4441 * Washington DC: Grange (202) 488-0955 


PARIS—LONDON—GENEVA—MILANO—TOKYO—BERLIN 
For a 68-page color catalogue send $5.00 to Grange Furniture Inc. 200 Lexington Ave. #702 New York, N.Y. 10016 (212) 685-9057 
Available through your Interior Designer or Architect 
































The new Gaggenau collection of modern built-in kitchen 
appliances is made for people who consider the preparation of ex- 
quisite food a passion rather than an unpleasant chore: for people who 
care about a kitchen’s good looks as well as its problem-free operation. 
Every Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance has earned its 
merits through unique advantages in useability, high quality 
materials and workmanship, and most of all through simple beauty and 
convenient design. Gaggenau appliances, therefore, were repeatedly 
recognized with the prestigious ‘Gute Form’ label and one of the ovens 
was awarded the German Design Prize. 

Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliances can be arranged in 
any combination to most efficiently meet all demands and needs. In any 
combination they form an aesthetic whole, representing the internatio- 
nally high standard: Made in Germany’. 

Even the first built-in kitchen appliances sold in Europe bore 
the name Gaggenau. Many of the most interesting and recent inno- 
vations in technology were developed or introduced by Gaggenau. 
Today this world-renowned trade mark stands for a collection of more 
than 60 outstanding products of the international top class. 

, The photo to the left shows a typical 'Gaggenau Gourmet Combi- 
nation’ It features a ceramic cooktop, a gas cooktop, and an electric grill 
with genuine lava stones. These elements are separated by Gaggenau’s 
downdraft ventilator which exhausts kitchen odors at countertop level. 
Would you like to know more about Gaggenau? We will send 
you free of charge the new Gaggenau brochure: more than 32 pages 
of detailed information, fitting sketches, dimensions and many photos. 
Just send a postcard to GAGGENAU USA CORPORATION, 
5 Commonwealth Avenue, Woburn, Massachusetts 01801. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 
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The Architects of Napoleon’s Empire 


continued from page 250 


Napoleon’s respect for Percier and 
Fontaine may well have been based 
on this first confrontation. It cer- 
tainly established the relationship of 
the two architects to the patron who 
would dominate their lives. 

Fontaine was outgoing, a great or- 
ganizer and shrewd broker of power. 
Percier was a rapid, brilliant draftsman 
but a retiring character, and an im- 
penitently republican backroom boy 
whom Fontaine was always pushing 
forward for public recognition—even 
at his own expense. They had been 
friends since enrolling in a Paris 
architectural school in 1779, and both 
had gone to Rome as government- 
sponsored students of the French 
Academy in 1786. It was in Rome 
that Percier and Fontaine, along with 
a third architect, Bernier, took a vow 
of perpetual friendship and celibacy. 

The first effect of their meeting with 
Bonaparte was the transformation of 
Malmaison, where the imperial idea 
took wing. Fresh from his Egyptian 
victories, Napoleon brooded there on 
his coup d’état of 1799. And it was to 
Malmaison that he returned after the 
defeat at Waterloo in 1815 to invoke 
the memory of Josephine (she had 
died a year earlier), “the most graceful 
woman I have ever known,” before 
the final humiliation of St. Helena. 

As Percier and Fontaine’s first plan 
for Malmaison was too costly, the 
work was done piecemeal. The sim- 
ple geometries, the smooth mahog- 
any paneling, the ormolu garnitures, 
the sharp, flattened moldings and 
pale colors seemed like a fresh coin- 
age, anew language. Percier and Fon- 
taine worked on Malmaison for only 
three years, but in that time they pro- 
duced an exemplar of a new style. 

By the time the two architects met 
Napoleon, the French Revolution 
was ten years old and had taken some 
big steps. France had “thrown off its 
shackles” and wanted to export revo- 
lution at once. New institutions of all 
kinds, including art and architecture, 
had to be devised quickly. David was 
the master of the new art, but there 


ARCH. PHOT. PARIS/SPADEM 


had been almost no building between 
1789 and 1800, while the republic 
was fighting for its life. 

At the turn of the century, how- 
ever, the war abated and conquests 
were consolidated. The French gov- 
ernment underwent a series of rapid 
changes beginning with the Direc- 
tory in 1795 and culminating with 
Bonaparte’s assumption of the title 
“hereditary emperor’ in 1804. His 
official residence moved from the 
Luxembourg Palace to the Tuileries 
Palace; he took over Fontainebleau, 
Rambouillet and Compiégne as well. 
A new palace at the center of the 
Franco-Italian empire at Lyon was 
discussed. Imperial apartments were 
prepared in Italian residences, and all 
the old royal palaces in France that 
had been looted and neglected were 
to be restored, and restored sumptu- 
ously. The style that evolved at Mal- 
maison quickly became the imperial 
manner, le style Empire. 

Great state occasions were planned, 
involving elaborate decorations as 
well as the design of insignias, uni- 





forms and stage effects. There were 


military parades and state banquets. . 


Throughout all this frenetic activity 
Fontaine remained the emperor's fa- 


vorite, working with Percier from an 


office in the Louvre. 


In 1806 they made their one major 


contribution to town planning: lay- 


ing out the rue de Rivoli to the north’ 
of the newly finished terraces of the’ 


Tuileries. The arcade on square pil- 
lars, the severe stone facades of the 
buildings and the plain metal railings 
of the balconies provided a model for 
the vast rebuilding of Paris later car- 
ried out under Napoleon III. 

After Napoleon’s divorce from Jo- 
sephine in 1809, he married a young, 
blonde Austrian grand duchess. The 
wedding festivities were another oc- 
casion for Percier and Fontaine to ex- 
ercise their art—this time with a book 
of engravings, a gift to the emperor. 

The two partners now seemed an 
essential part of Napoleon’s court and 
the style of the empire, yet neither 
was politically involved enough to 
suffer at his fall. When the armies of 





The Arc du Carrousel, Percier and Fontaine’s 
masterpiece, was constructed to join the Louvre and the 
Tuileries Palace. Admired for its elegant proportions 
and rose-marble columns, it was completed in 1808 and is the 
only one of their works that still stands in Paris. 








continued on page 256 
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Octagonal parquetry table 
inlaid with precious woods, 
44” diameter, Italy, ca. 1820 


Please note new address: 


138 East 71 Street, New York, NY 10021 (212) 650-0085/86 
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PERCIER AND FONTAINE 





The Architects of Napoleon’s Empire 
continued from page 254 


the Quadruple Alliance—the British, 
Cossacks, Prussians and Austrians— 
arrived in Paris in 1815, everything 
went very smoothly for the architects. 
Alexander I of Russia admired their 
work and told them so, as did Fred- 
erick William II] of Prussia. They 
even designed a huge tent for the 
allies’ triumphal banquet, and went 
on to work for Louis XVIII. 
Louis-Philippe was another enthu- 
siastic patron. When he was still the 
duc d’Orléans, Percier and Fontaine 
rearranged much of his family seat, 
the Palais-Royal (which now includes 
the Comédie Frangaise). The “horrible 
and gaudy” wooden shopping arcade 
that ran through it was torn down to 


make way for their final masterpiece: ~ 


the iron-and-glass Galerie d’Orléans. 

The ailing Percier died in Septem- 
ber 1838. Left on his own, as he would 
be for another fifteen years, Fontaine 
continued his official duties until 
the Revolution of 1848. Six months 
later, after vowing “unlimited devo- 
tion” to his last exiled king, Louis- 
Philippe, he resigned all official posts 
to spend time on academic duties, the 
composition of an autobiography and 
the building of his tomb in the Pére 
Lachaise cemetery, which would also 
house the bodies of his two faithful 
friends and collaborators, Percier and 
Bernier. The epitaph reads: ‘Here 
three are one.” In 1852 Fontaine was 
knocked down by a cab in the rue du 
Bac and died a year later. 

The style that Percier and Fon- 
taine established rapidly and _ bril- 
liantly for° Josephine at Malmaison 
remains their most memorable monu- 
ment. They gave the worldly Creole 
lady and the Corsican adventurer an 
image of elegance that would spread 


throughout France and later all of ~ 


Europe. The two architects coined a. 
visual currency with the exact face 
value of the improvised but also very 
high-minded empire of Napoleon. 
Theirs was an extraordinarily close 
and complementary partnership. Even 
now, as a French historian said, 
when you say “Percier,” the echo 
seems to answer “Fontaine.” 
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this was an ordinary 
living room. 
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They visit Japan daily in their living room and All models are authentic centuries old tradi- 
so can your clients. These authentic, traditional tional Japanese designs. 
tatami and tea rooms easily adapt to existing Write or call collect for a set of colorful, 
: architectural, interior and landscape designs. descriptive catalogs with full specifications 
FUJI GROUP AMERICA, INC. imports six basic andidimensions. 
models which easily assemble in less than 3 
: hours. Options in size and color plus several BIC ie erbELes 
accessories are also available. ; 
é : 433 S. Spring St. Suite #5C 
Only the highest quality Japanese materials Los Angeles, CA 90013 
are used on both interior and exterior models. TEL: 213-621-2703 To The Trade 
A ROOM WITHIN A ROOM 
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We are exhibiting In the Queens & Long Island Home Show, NY, Oct. 9-12, 1986 at the Aqueduct Race Track Club House. 









































Showroom Presentations: Scardino Collections, Wash DC « Matches V, Miami « Holly Hunt Ltd, 
Chicago - Gerald Hargett Inc, Dallas, Houston - J. Robert Scott & Assoc, LA « Shears & Window, 
San Fran, Denver + Ailanthus Ltd/Frank J. Kelly, Boston - Ainsworth & Noah, Atlanta - Matches Inc, Phila. 
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dividers, shojis and doors, available thru your designer. 


Call today with dimensions for a free telephone estimate. 
We install everywhere. 
‘0. California 


(213) 870-4895 (800) 421-0430 (800) 321-8045 
Factory Showroom, 3550 Hayden Avenue, Culver City, CA 90230 


Dealer inquiries solicited 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 118-125: 
JP Molyneux Studio Ltd. 
35 East Sixty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/628-0097 

Pages 126-133: 
Ron Mann Designs 
497 Carolina Street 
San Francisco, California 94107 
415/864-4911 

Pages 134-143: 
Polo/Ralph Lauren 
40 West Fifty-fifth Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/603-2600 
Naomi Leff & Associates 
12 West Twenty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10001 
212/686-6300 

Pages 158-163: 
John Coote 
165 Barkly Avenue 
Burnley, Melbourne, Victoria 
3121 Australia 
61-3-429-5700 

Pages 164-171: - 
Kalef Alaton et Cie 
882 North Doheny Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/551-2630 

Pages 172-177: 
G. Champin, F. Lombrail & 
D. Gautier Auctioneers 
2 rue du Docteur Leray 
95830 Enghien-les-Bains, France 
33-1-4-3412-6816 

Christie’s 
502 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 
212/546-1000 

Galerie Gmurzynska 
Obenmarspforten 21 
5000 Cologne, West Germany 
49-2-21-236-621 

Jan Krugier Fine Art 
24 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/664-7254 

Stephen Mazoh & Co., Inc. 
13 East Seventy-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/737-2203 

Pages 178-183: 
Antoine Predock, FAIA 
300 Twelfth Street, N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 
505/843-7390 

Pages 204-209:. 
Ariadne Galleries, Inc. 
970 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-3388 

Eskenazi 
15 via Montenapoleone 
20122 Milan, Italy 
39-2-70-00-22 

Galerie Koller am Hechtplatz 
Schifflande 12 
8001 Zurich, Switzerland 
41-1-251-1350 

Robert Haber Ancient Art 
16 West Twenty-third Street 
New York, New York 10010 
212/243-3656 
By appointment only. 

Spink & Son Ltd. 
5-7 King Street 
London SW1, England 
44-1-930-7888(] 











ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ...UP TO 50% OFF 


Art Deco Rosewood Office Group 


5 pc. Renaissance Revival Parlour Set se vay 
by John Jelliff and Inlaid Coffee Table Gilt-wood LXV French Marble Top 
Table, 18th Century (62” x 38”) 





- ee Extra Grade Wooton 
Mills Dewey . , Patent Secretary 
Double Slot Machine C. 1895 * 
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Outstanding Art Nouveau Desk 
by Louis Majorelle 
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Incredible 2 Pe. Art Deco Desk 
& Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 
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8 pc. Mahogany Inlaid French Bombe’ LT Reatee ee 


Bed Set with Ormolu Mounts Matched Pair of Mahogany 


Serpentine China Cabinets 


VICTORIAN WALNUT: TIAA | ART NOUVEAU: 
e Wooton Desks @ Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 


e Pedestal Desks @ Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 
e Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets S 8 eParlourSets  ¢ Clocks/Statues 
¢ Bookcases e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 
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Hall Pieces ART DECO: 
AMERICANA OAK: e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
e 54”-72” Rolltop Desks : d i e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
e Partners Desks eChairs& Tables . 1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE e Partners Desks e Library Tables 
e Conference Sets e Chinas LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
COUNTRY FRENCH: (213) 627-2144 ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 
e Dining Sets % Bed Sets e Railings e Leaded Glass 
e Buffets e Writing Tables SHOWROOM: e Ceilings e Entryways 
e Swivel Chairs ¢ Chairs 8483 MELROSE AVENUE 
e Bookcases e Vitrines — Ten OT TT NEW 1986 REVISED CATALOGUE 
e Armoires e Etched Windows ail es AVAILABLE $10 

213) 658-6394 
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loved study of the Celebration 
| of the Custom of the Geisha. 
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| ~ signed and numbered by the artist. To order 

from Kingsclare Editions as a lithograph at 

$275.— or a fine art poster $30.— plus postage. 
i Order your edad ple eee Kingsclare 
| Editions, 55, rue de Moillebeau, 1209 Geneva, 
Il Switzerland. Tel. (022) 33 98 55. Write quot- 
|| ing, name, address, card, card no., expiry date 
and signature. Am. Ex., Visa, Diners’ Club, 
Mastercard. 


A Late Georgian Carved Statuary Marble 
Chimneypiece, the Jambs and Frieze with 
Panels of Brocatello Marble and Inlaid 
Scagiola to simulate Porphyry in the 
Manner of the Bossi Brothers. 
(Complete with Polished and Engraved 
Register Grate, not shown.) 

Irish. Circa 1790. 
Provenance: Removed from 
Dunbrody Park although not thought 
to be original to the property. 
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67, ST. THOMAS STREET, LONDON S.E.1 ENGLAND. TEL: 01-378 7895. 
B= Dealers in The Finest Antique Chimneypieces in Marble Stone and Wood. 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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Largest Selection Of Fine Imported Furniture In Orange County 
Vor emert— 


nteriors 
OT 
Interior designers since 1920. 


1595 Newport Blvd. Costa Mesa, CA 92627 (714) 642-2050 
345 North Coast Highway Laguna Beach, CA 92651 (714) 494-6551 
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byEUR COUTURE INTERNATIONAL 


150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE 1) BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90212 1 243/273-5262 





Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. 
Furnishings on a grand scale. 
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Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture. 

If you believe luxury should be a thing of beauty see our complete 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor's. 

















AY LOR’S 
in Van Nuys 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 
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Fabrics and wallcovering exclusively Pind 
‘ . Redondo Bea 


Santa Fe Avenue 
0278/(213) 643-6075 





Showrooms in Los Angeles, La 
and San Diego, CA. Atlanta, Bost 
Honolulu, Houston, Miami. 
a Salt 


el, San Francisco 
las, Denver, 

x, Portland, 
igton, D.C. 





Fabric: Splendor Color: Rosewood 
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The islands, the bays, the hidden beauty hae 
of Hawaii...a landmark career achievement 

... revealed in four magnificent prints by 

America’s premier marine artist 


ROBERT LYN NELSON 


Presenting his brilliant Circle Bay Suite, 
available in custom “twin-bubble” framing, 
the ultimate in realistic display. Never before 
has Nelson's artistic excellence been offered 
in such a uniquely creative form. 


La‘ie Bay, Oahu, Top 

Waipi’o Bay, Hawaii, Middle 
Hanalei Bay, Kauai, Bottom 
Honolua Bay, Maui, Left Inset 





The inspiring Circle Bay Suite is available 

in full sets of four and also in single images. 
A small number of special artist proofs have 
also been created, each with an original 
watercolor remarque, offered as full sets 
only. Total edition: 450. Diameter: 24 inches. 
Pre-publication prices for a limited time. 





For reservations or a beautiful color 
brochure, please call toll-free: 
; 1-800-367-8047 ext. 108. In Canada: 
/ 1-800-423-8733 ext. 108 


: Five Maui locations: 

} Lahaina Gallery, Gallery Kaanapali, 
Casay Gallery, Kapalua Gallery, and 
Lahaina Gallery Front Street. 

Big Island of Hawaii: Connoisseur's 
Gallery at the Mauna Lani Bay Resort. 
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set innerspring system, layers of luxurious 100% 
cotton, and meticulously handstitched sides. 
Aireloom support, comfort and dependability 
are why handcrafted Aireloom beds are found in 
the finest inns, furniture stores...and homes. 
Call 1-800-247-5016 for a color brochure and 
the name of the authorized dealer nearest you. 
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mornings...because of the Aireloom nights” 
Aireloom’s handcrafted magic is in our 8-way, 
hand-tied and knotted box spring coils, free-end off- 





The magic morning after... 
the Aireloom night before. 






“We spent the night curled together like two spoons. He hasn’t slept that well in months. 
The bed was so comfortable, I asked the innkeeper about it. 


She smiled. ‘Everyone asks me that} she said, ‘We put an Aireloom handcrafted mattress and 
box spring in every room because they give our guests the best in plush luxury: 


A romantic getaway weekend on Catalina...From the seaplane landing on the bay, to the long walks 
around the rugged shoreline, and the luxurious Aireloom nights at the Inn on Mount Ada...it was perfect. 


I’ve decided to get him a handcrafted Aireloom when we get home. So we'll always have magic: 






= 
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Lad The heritage of handcrafting 


makes every Aireloom an heirloom. 


P.O. Box 4638, El Monte, CA 91734 
(213) 686-1440 
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Fine Oriental Rugs 
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NOTHING BUT FRETTE 


FINE LINENS SINCE 1860 787 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NY 10021 
TEL. 212-988-5221/22 


2699 THE GALLERIA II 
5085 WESTHEIMER 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77056 
TEL. 713-965-0970 





449 N. RODEO DRIVE 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 
TEL. 213-273-8540/41 









ROBIN KAHN 


presents an 
exclusive 
limited edition 
Of 18K gold 
jewelry. 

Each piece 
signed by the 
Coty Award 
designer. 


From top tobottom: — 

Plume Cuff, approx. 4 0zs gold, $3800. (in sterling silver, $300.) 
Ridge earring, approx. 1 oz gold, $1200. (in sterling silver $125.) 
Solar earring, approx. 1 oz gold, $1200. (in sterling silver $125.) 
Corner earring, approx. 1 0z gold, $1200. «in sterling TI elasa Pe) 
All earrings are clip back. Pierced optional. 


To Order: Use American Express or send check/money order to: R. Me 
Editions c/o Beverly Robertson Sales Inc. 389 Fifth Aue Room 1008 New York 
N.Y. 10016 4 
Merchandise fully insured. Money back guarantee within ale) PENH up 
receipt of delivery. Please allow 4-6 weeks delivery. For further infor 


ation call R. K. ey (212) 532-5459 
pete a aee] Zale p1 «0 a a Sea 
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Furniture by White of Mebane from 


the Lorraine VI Collection 


Classic Louis XV French Chinc 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Bivd. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just south of Olympic Blvd just east of Winnetka 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


y Cabinet 
W75,H.88 


BAKER + HENREDON : JOHN WIDDICOMB - KARGES - KARASTAN +» KINDEL+ MARBRO - M.G.M. + MORRIS-JAMES - SCHAFER 
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8109 S. Greenleaf Ave., Whittier 90602 LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
(213) 698-9461 (800) 826-7056 
Write For Free Brochure 131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 


a 88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 


SOCIETY 


INTERIOR DESIGN ACCESSORIES FINE FURNISHINGS Agency: The Cornell Co.. Sunnyvale. CA ea 
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You're gently awakened to find your suit pressed. 
Your shoes shined. Your coffee steaming in a fine china cup 
beside your favorite newspaper. 

Theres no mystery about it. At the Sheraton Grande, 
the butler did it. 

There’ a butler on every floor, and no request is too 
large or foo small. 

Your first request may well be for reservations. If so, 
just ring us. 800-325-3535 


Sheraton Grande Specializing In Fine Home Bars 


The hospitality people of 







ITT 1065 K St. Arcata CA 95521 (707) 826-1729 
333 S. Figueroa Street OS 7 rR aa A aE A RECA 


Los Angeles,CA 90071 (213) 617-1133 






In the tradition of 


__KUBISAK’S ANTIQUES 








FINE FRENCH ANTIQUES 
Seneas aut) 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
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A MAJOR SHOW 


of Two Important Contemporary 
Artists 


MARILYN SIMANDLE 


This special Show was painted exclusively for the 
Zantman Art Galleries upon the artists return from 
Europe. The paintings will be displayed 
October 18, 1986. 


TED GOERSCHNER 


A Double Show 
Opening in Carmel October 18, 1986. Write or call 
for color brochure (408) 624-8314. Daily on Exhibit 
10:00 a.m.-5 p.m. 


ee 


Meet The Artists in Carmel 
Saturday, October 25, 1986 


Zantman Art Galleries 
Since 1959 @ 27 Years of Excellence 
Representing selected artist from USA, France, 
Italy, China, and Holland. Impressionist and Realists. 
Sculpture from small to Wiccaste Zeus tel eyuolersen 
steel, and stone. 





May We Add Your Eo 
to Our Brochure Mailing List? 
Call (408) 624-8314. 
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iy DESERT © CALIFORNIA ZTANTMAN ; 


925 El Paseo © (619) 346-0161 
' 10:30-5:30 © Closed Sunday 
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Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


i 
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HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


| IMPORTERS OF 18TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment. 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year. 
(714) 675-2583 31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO © (714) 493-1283 



































KERRY LEE, INC. 
MASTERWORKS IN FINE JEWELRY 


CARMEL PLAZA * P.O. BOX 1250 * CARMEL, CA 93921 
Cha ee 





PHOTO/LEE HOCKER 
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ntique Sarapi Heriz: 19th Century. 


Since 1905 — SALE 


THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN eae leroy 


J.H. Minassian & Co. 


Established in Los Angeles 1905. 


401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 
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Country English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 





RENAISSANCE 


Fine Antiques and Faithful 
Reproductions of 18th Century 
Furnishings and Interiors 










We are the exclusive agents 


for some of Englands tinest C 


furniture makers & craftsmen 


Our trade services include: FA: 
Carved Architectural Millwork wih 
Custom Doors & Beveled Glass y 
Original Antique Street Lamps hy 

Custom Furniture, Bars & Wall Units | Mig 


1656 MISSION DRIVE, SOLVANG : 
OPEN DAILY eee 688-6222 i) i) 





= = ~ 
Co PEG, GG ED ao ORS 70 N. VENICE BLVD., VENICE 
77, “€o 213-823-6512 


— ft DPA 








ISN'T IT TIME YOU SAW IT FOR YOURSELF? 





copermme 


me Hong Kong. All the beauty, mystery and allure 
© of the Orient ina single city. What are you 
waiting for, when a United Airlines/Japan & 
Orient Tours package will get you there for 
just $997*. Price includes roundtrip airfare, 

8 days and 6 nights at the Furama Inter- 
Continental, a half-day guided tour, airport 
transfers, all service charges and taxes. 
















* Price based on mid-week travel from West Coast cities, 
per person, sulyect to change. $3.00 US departure tax 
included. $5.00 Customs inspection fee not included. 
Check with your travel agent for7prices from your city. 





SS Es 


id Tell me more about Hong Kong and 
= United’s packages.(IT6UAJOTHK8) 


a Name: 








as SS Le ve a Address: 





Zip: 


Mail to: Hong Kong Tourist Association, 
P.O. Box 7720, Itasca, Illinois 60143-7720. 


YD UNITED AIRLINES 


__ 


THE MOST EXCITING CITY ON EARTH. 
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FINE ART AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS - 
SINCE 1970. 


330 COMMERCIAL STREET - SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 95112 - 408/287-3311 | 
WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY 9:30-5:00 - SATURDAY 11:00-5:00 - MONDAY & TUESDAY BY APPOINTMENT — 





Raymond JE. Enkeboll | 


ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 
CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS 


_JOHN HALL 


SIGN—ART— SSORIES 
URNITURE DESIG RT— ACCESSORIE FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 Saturday By Appointment CATALOG#A-2 AVAILABLE $5.00 TO THE TRADE 


TOM BONNER 


Casella Lighting Headquarters 

To the Trade 111 Rhode Island Street 

Please contact your lighting designer San Francisco, California 94103 
415 626-9600 
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GENEVE 





A unique concept becomes a classic 


»HAPPY DIAMONDS® 


exclusively by CHOPARD GENEVE 


Ten years ago CHOPARD GENEVE designed the first patented watch with freely moving diamonds. 
Based on this original idea an entire collection of watches and jewelry is now available. 





Princess Ermine Ioinels 
The Bevel, Mbon 


9876 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210, TEL. (213) 276-5556 
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FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


Left to right, Leather Hallporters Chair from Scotland, circa 1850 
Walnut Ball and Clawfoot Table from England, 1860 
Walnut & Glass Revolving Bookcase from England, 1890 


By Direct Import 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 






—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 


New Catalog! 





The original and unique 
style from America’s Southwest. 


Distinctive, handmade Taos Furniture® brings aspecial 
presence to any interior space. Over 60 impressive pieces: chairs, 
tables, chests, beds, trasteros, office furniture. pea 
flexible and obligingly appropriate 
forawide variety of interiors 

Our colorful new catalog includes 
historical background, specifica- 
tions, details. An absolute must for 
every interior designer 

Three dollars upon request to: 
Taos Furniture, Dept. B, 

232 Galisteo Street, Santa Fe, 

New Mexico 87501. (505) 988-1229 
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Margaret Holland Sargent, self portrait 24” X 18” 


Soqot— 
went PORTRAITS Send $10 for color portfolio. 


2750 Glendower Avenue, Los Angeles 90027 © 213/660-2214 


BY crcitan J. ake. 


oa: (TC-yfoh ae ta o 
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2707 W. Stolley Park Rd. 
Grand Island, NE 68801 
(308) 384-1478 















AVERY BOARDMAN up 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 





“REGINA” 











All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 


SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (243) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 


LOS ANGELES NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI DALLAS — WASHINGTON 





PRE-REGISTRATION FORM 


Name 

Company. 

Address 

Cy a es 
Country. 


Additional Names 


‘Ticket orders received after October 6. 1986 will be held at the door 


Just mail the completed form with 


meg 
names of additional attendees Nad dele Kc ne 


together with your check to 
Special Pre-Registration Rates: 


Please send daily tickets at $5.50 
and/or_____ 4-day passes at $15.00 


(Pass includes official program) 


Check enclosed: $ 


Type of Business 

LC Art Dealer L) Corporate Art Buyer 

OO Art Gallery 0 Interior Designer 

CL) Framer C) Print Publisher 

1) Collector 1) Other 

Send to: International Art Exposition, Inc. 
964 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10155 (242) 935-7607 


Tickets not retundable: badges rel igelaiic) 
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j Michael Jean Folon, 
| “Directions”, 

1614/2 x 1214, waterco 
1973 











steve stein’s | 
Sherman Oaks G 


13934 Ventura Bl 
Sherman Oaks 
California 91423 
818-990-0777 


















Booth #210 







C.R. FINE ARTS publishes ae : ae i" 
limited editions by European, 

New England and Californian 
artists. Among featured originals 
is “Untitled #60”, a watercolor 
by Ann Thornycroft. 


























Paintings, Drawings) 
Sculpture Limited ffi 
Edition Original | q 
Lithographs 





Pink Roses G. H. Rothe 
Tempera 38 x 21 inches 
Mezzotint, ink. 
99 22nd Avenue 
HH | San Francisco, California 94121 
H 415° 38697237 
| Booth #430 




















C.R. Fine Arts, Ltd. 
At Studio 35 249 A Street 
Boston, Mass. 02210 
617-654-2960 






















ELEANOR 
ETTINGER INC, 
155 Ave. of 
the Americas 
N.Y., N.Y. 10013 
(212) 807-7607 


Booth #632 















Booth #424 





| | BARRON/GRANEK Commissioned fibre sculptured wall 











j | Art In Fibre hangings designed and created for “TRIPLE MASK VIEW” 24” x 36” 
| 1943 New York Avenue today’s architectural environments. 


; : Suited for corporate and residential 
Pluncin eto Sisson, Nts interiors as well as discriminating 


Booth #545 collectors. 






Jiang Tie-Feng is the most influential 
contemporary artist of the People’s Republic of 
China. His “Yunnan School” represents the first 
new Chinese art movement in 700 years, and the 
rebirth of artistic traditions that have been 
repressed since the Ming Dynasty. 









Fingerhut Group Publishers 
400 1st Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 
1-800-433-2787 



















Booth #310 
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ver 250 Exhibits As The 13th International Art Fair 
onvention Center October 16-19, 1986 











“RHAPSODY” 
published by 
~, Marigold Art Editions 


“New Release” in 
oY the Poster Collection 

~~ by Muramasa Kudo, 
world renowned 
DecOriental Artist. 





inte cae 


R. Michael Wommack - 
“ROMANTIC SEASCAPES” 


Serigraphs, with 34 hand 
colored plates Edition Size: 
300 - 25 A.P.s 

JOE DRAEGERT “Star of Bethlehem” Acrylic on hardboard 48” x 65” eeakee ore 28”, 
Paper Size: 29” x 35” 

Also showing: Bukovnik, Denmark, Hodde, Hubert, Kimball, Pease, 2 
50kol-Holne, Solombre Marigold Enterprises 

132 E. 82 St., N.Y.C. 10028 


3212-772-2525 





ERICKSON & ELINS FINE ART Telex 499-6140, 
398 Kansas St. Nine ' Fax 212-517-9376 
San Francisco, CA 94103 i 

(415) 861-1080 Booth #539 ge ¥ Booth #511 





“Icarus” mixed media 
Nuccio Fontanella 


ATKINSON, 


“Big Sur” watercolor, 30” x 40” From a collection of sculptures 


Romano Gallery 
Via G.R.A. KM 29.400 
Rome Italy 00131 





Booth #112 





“Triple Plane” 
Oil painting by Frank Licsko 


Sassone and Licsko Serigraphs 
published and distributed 







ORIGINAL WATERCOLORS exclusively by 
Smoky Ridge Gallery Segal Fine Art 
3220 Smoky Ridge 5567 Reseda Blvd., Suite 104 
Austin, Texas 78730 Tarzana, CA 91356 
(512) 346-4887 (818) 705-1543 
“Hotel Gardena” : 
Booth #204 Booth #5 /1 Oil painting by 


Marco Sassone “Si a" 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 





Graciela Rodo Boulanger “Polo III” 


Also translated into an etching, the 
third image from the Polo Triptych. 
Edition of 250. A 


Lublin is pleased to announce the 
publication of “Quai des Orfevres”, 
published by Lublin Graphics. 





Lublin Graphics 
95 E. Putnam 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Booth #406 











Michel Delacroix “Quai des Orfevres” 


Sa G. Shawe Michel Henry 


Felix Abada selected these artists 
and many others to be shown at 
ArtExpo CAL ‘86 





Felix Abada Inc. 


Fine Oil Paintings To The Trade 
1556 Third Ave. N.Y., N.Y. 10128 
(212) 427-8731 By Appointment Only 





ee \ “@) Visit us at Booth #400 





Jacqueline R. Kon, 
“The Chess of Life” 
oil painting 







| From a selection of 
unique and editioned 
works. 










C.V.M. 
‘“ Art Company, Ltd. 
25 Jericho Turnpike 
= Mineola, NY 11501 
(516) 294-6720 






Booth #506 


Shimon Okshteyn “Cover Girls” 
oil on canvas 50” x 66” 









MAX PAPART, “Big American Desert’, oil on canvas 51” x 64” 


Signed and Numbered 
Limited Edition Serigraph 
Available Exclusively Thru: 

Eduard Nakhamkin Graphics 
138 Greene Street 
New York, NY 10012 
(212) 431-1010 


Exclusive seprssentanves for MAX PAPART, JAMES COIGNARD, 
THEO TOBIASSE and OSCAR DE MEJO. 












NAHAN GALLERIES 
540 Royal Street 

New Orleans, La. 70130 
(504) 524-8696 








Booth #401 Booth #304 
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Folio 16 represents a successful blend of East and 
West—ancient Oriental forms adapted for modern living. 
Taken from the Ming and early Ch’ing dynasties, the collection 
exhibits authentic joinery and carving motifs made irresistible 
in either faux goatskin (shown) or a rich wood finish. 

To explore this exotic world, we invite you to visit — 
an authorized Henredon dealer. For a Folio 16 brochure send 
$3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A116, Morganton, NC 28655. 








For those who value excellence 
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Wee you first handle one of the ladies Nautilus 
watches by Patek Philippe, one thing becomes 
clear: that, in common with all Patek Philippes, this is a 
watch of rare perfection. 

When you first put one on your wrist, youll realize 
something else. That it possesses a unique combina- 
tion of elegance and 
strensth. A rare versa- 
tility. One that makes the 
Nautilus an ideal com- 
panion for the woman 
who enjoys life around 
the clock. 

After all, Patek Philippe 
doesn't just tell you the 
time. It tells you some- 
thing about yourself. 
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PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For a comprehensive presentation of Patek Philippe timepieces, please send $5 — or for a simple brochure of current styles write to: 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 ~ AD, New York, NY. 10020. 
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cover: Architect Philip Johnson’s 1949 

Glass House, the main living quarters on 182 
his Connecticut estate. Photography by 

Norman McGrath. See page 116. 
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TOALIST 

OF THE WORLD'S MOST RARE 
COLLECTIONS 

WE ADD ONE MORE. 





The Grande Collection of Hotels. An elite group of deluxe hotels and resorts 
| dedicated to uncompromising excellence. Elegance and hospitality taken to their 
ultimate expression of luxury. The Grande Collection of Hotels includes: 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Doral Hotel and Country Club 


Your Country Club in Florida. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
Doral Hotel-On-The-Ocean 


Your Deluxe Beach Resort in Florida. 


e e 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK CITY 
The Regency Hotel Doral Tuscany Hotel 
As For Those Who Judge a Hotel 
Preferred as Park Avenue. Not by Size but by Personal Service. 


e e 
SAN FRANCISCO , CALIFORNIA SAN FRANCISCO , CALIFORNIA 


The Donatello The Portman Hotel 
San Francisco’s Small Grand-Luxe A Member of the Peninsula Group 
Hotel. Because the Essence of Hotels. San Francisco’s 
of A Good Life is Quality. Newest Tradition. (Opening 1987) 
e e 


LONDON, ENGLAND TAIPEI, TAIWAN 
The Churchill Hotel Hotel Royal Taipei 


As Great As Its Name. European Elegance in the Heart of ‘Taipei. 


For reservations please call your travel expert or in the United States and Canada 


1-800-243-1166; in New York 212-841-1500. 


ig 


| THE ' GRANDE COLLECTION OF HOTELS 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10103 





Even among the world’s most distinguished hotels there is an aristocracy. 
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. MASTERCRAFT OF GRAND RAPIDS INTERPRETATION: 
References to ancient architectural details distinguish this 
contemporary neo-classic design by Mastercraft. Clad in brass 
with a subtle antiqued finish, the case is finely detailed with 

| solid brass moldings, hand cast hardware and beveled glass. 

The interior is lighted and mirrored to feature one’s treasured 

objects. Our Mastercraft collections may be seen in any of the fourteen 

showrooms listed below. 
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Distinguished manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of fine furniture with showrooms 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
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WHAT DOES IT TAKE 
TO EARN MORE 
~ FOR YOUR ESTATE THAN 
REAL ESTATE? 


A GENIUS 
FOR MANAGING MONEY. 


FRED ALGER MANAGEMENT, INC. 


| To equal Fred Alger’s annual compound growth over 21 years, 
| a $200,000 real estate investment in 1965 would have to now be 
worth $14,760,000. Want to know more about the investment 
disciplines that achieved such remarkable results? 
i Krista Woodall, Senior Vice President, at 1-800-422-5242, ext. 301. 


nt ‘ 
. hance’results reflect capital appreciation and dividend reinvestment, but not payment of 


a) PU Oy fees to Alger. Past results do not predict future performance. 
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Offering rugs of enduring 


Antique, Semi-Antique 
& Fine New Rugs for the 
value and beauty has been 
our tradition for years. 
Please contact us at 
295 Fifth Avenue, 6th Floor 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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© 1986 Waterford Crystal, 225 Fifth Avenue, NY, NY 10010. 


Now even dressing tables can be set with crystal and silver. 








At Waterford; we see no reason 
why the graceful interplay of crystal 
and silver should be confined to din- 
ing room tables. 

Which is why we've highlighted 
our radiant, hand-cut crystal with 
accents of silver—to create a collec- ° 
tion that captures the very essence 
of Victorian elegance. 

Enabling dressing tables to pro- 
vide a veritable feast for the eyes. 


Waterford 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards. 
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Connoisseur Collectionte 


Superbly hand-crafted sterling, ; Af? 


ours in a wealth of exquisite patterns 


Here, just four of the twenty-two classic patterns we’ve chosen for you. 
Each a perfect complement to your fine china and crystal. Each, to special order in 
extensive place settings and a wide range of serving pieces. Come see our 
magnificent new collection of fine, beautifully balanced hallmarked sterling silver. 
By The Old Newbury Crafters. Shown, Windsor Shell, Moulton, 

York and Newburyport in five-piece place settings from 530.00 to 895.00 
Connoisseur Collections, Ninth Floor, Lord & Taylor, Fifth Avenue at 39th Street. 
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LETTERS FROMPREABENS 


CLASSIC 
SILVERPLATE 
FROM THE 
WORLDS MOST 
HONORED 
STERLING HOUSE 


Georg Jensen sterling is treasured on all 
continents and the Smithy’s appointments 
grace the dining halls of the Danish Royal 
Court and the great houses of Europe. 
The renowned design and workmanship 
can now be obtained in remarkably 
affordable silverplate. Shown here, top to 
bottom, Gotham, Rosenborg, Bernadotte, 
Mermaid. Send $1 for full-color brochure. 











ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCHINK’ 
© 20 SN Sans NS NOVINTES 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 


Thank you so much for having a 
painting of the adorable West High- 


land terrier on your July cover, and .- 


for the article “Beautiful Breeds.” It 
enhanced the July issue for me. 

Lois Kremer 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Just a note to tell you that my hus- 
band and I have subscribed to Archi- 
tectural Digest for five years and have 
never enjoyed an article more than 
the July cover and Art feature (“Beau- 
tiful Breeds”). It was refreshing and 
beautifully exhibited. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Ickes 
Pasadena, California 


I adored the dogs in the July 1986 is- 
sue, and the cover stole my heart. 

Peter Marino 

New York, New York 


Stanley Tigerman is without doubt a 
talented architect, but the residence 
shown in your July 1986 Architec- 
ture feature left me unmoved. On the 
whole, the home ijooks too contrived 
for residential design. I appreciate 
Tigerman’s attempt to wed Neoclassi- 
cism to a contemporary sensibility, 
but I think a less mannered approach 
would have been more successful. 
William K. Dawkins 
Miami, Florida 


Your Architecture feature is a favorite 
of mine, and the architect whose work 
I enjoy the most is Stanley Tigerman. 
His classically influenced design for 
the Chicago residence you showed in 
the July issue was a gem. 

Alana Freiburg 


Boise, Idaho. 


In the July issue of Architectural Digest 
Peter Quennell wrote a most interest- 
ing article titled “The Perfumed Prin- 
cess,’ the story of Hsiang Fei, a 
woman admired and revered by the 
Chinese people. I have one of the 


three superb statues carved entirely 

from ivory of this lovely princess, 

and it is one of my most treasured 
and admired possessions. 

Caroline K. Herod 

New York, New York 


“Creole Cottage” (July 1986) was a 
fine article, but I wish we had been 
able to see more of the interior. The 
few glimpses we did get were tanta- 
lizing, and I was frustrated at not be- 
ing able to get a better sense of the 
place. A home with that kind of his- 
tory must be rich in idiosyncrasies 
—next time let us see some of them. 
Deborah Kennion 

Montpelier, Vermont 


As an architecture buff, I was inter- 
ested in the article “Creole Cottage.” 
The text by William Banks was well 
written and gave unusual informa- 
tion about Arthur Davis’s home—I'd 
like to see more features that high- 
light particular types of architecture 
found all over the United States. 
Jeffrey Stewart 
Macon, Georgia 


Indigenous architectural styles have 
always appealed to me, so I was 
pleased by the Provence home of 
Bruno Romeda and Robert Court- 
right that appeared in your July 1986 
issue (“Provence Provenance’). From 
the rustic exterior I’d never have 
guessed that the interiors could be 
so sophisticated and coolly urbane. 
Elyse Cannellson 
Tacoma, Washington 


I always relish paging through your 
magazine. I especially admired “Mir- 
ror Image,” designed by Michael de 
Santis, in the July issue. It was daz- 
zling. The creative lighting, the sleek 
marble floors, the polished mirrors. . . 
all contemporary but very elegant. 
Mikael P. Clattenburg 
Stockholm, Sweden 











Rolex accompanies Te Kanawa. 


Kiri Te Kanawas voice 
has been called perfect by Sir 
Colin Davis of Covent Garden. 
She 1s so highly esteemed by 
the Metropolitan Opera that 
they chose her to star in the 


coveted new production of 


Strauss Arabella. 

In nineteen eighty-two, 
her rare talent was recognized 
when Queen Elizabeth I] 


named her Dame Commander 


Lady Datejust, Oyster Perpetual are trademarks. 


of the British Empire. 

Te Kanawa has won 
renown in film, recordings and 
television. She has gained 
international acclaim in recitals 
and orchestral concerts. 
Accomplishments foreseen 
from an early age for this 
storied New Zealand prodigy. 

But for all her achieve- 
ments, she remains.a delight- 
fully down-to-earth diva. As 


energetic on a golf course as on 
a stage. As enthusiastic a wife 
and mother as a performer. 

One of opera's most 
revered sopranos, Te Kanawa is 
accompanied by her equally 
celebrated Rolex. A duet 
well-matched for both com- 
manding presence and 
consistently at 
brilliant 


performance. ROLEX 





Lady Datejust Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in I8kt gold; bezel and dial set with diamonds. 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 982, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-33585. © Rolex 1986. 
World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and mayor countries around the world. 
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Lenox China and Crystal 


Send for your free color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
" © Lenox 1986 
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Pictured: 
The Cavalry Saddle Bag, $185 
(H812" L104" W 3”) 


In 16 colors 


DOONEY BOURKE INTRODUCES 
THE CAVALRY COLLECTION 


Our new Cavalry Collection pays tribute to the classic, 
functional design of American military gear. Inspired by 
an old ammunition pouch that we discovered at the West 
Point Academy Museum, we have created a special new 
collection of handbags. 

The collection includes four styles, all made of our 
exclusive water-repellent All-Weather Leather® and all 
with the same distinctive brass closure. The complete 


All-Weather Leather Collection catalog is available upon 1 
request. 
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Dooney & Bourke, Inc. * PO. Box 841, 1 Regent St., S. Norwalk, CT 06856 * (800) 243-5598 ii 
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Sander SON. Perennial favorites for town eal 


country. Vibrant florals, classic prints and woven designs on chintz, linen and cotton. 
And the William Morris Collection. 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS 
D&D Building 979 Third Avenue New York City 
Through Interior Designers and Architects. 
Atlanta/Miami Hugh Cochran Boston Walls Unlimited Chicago Holly Hunt Dallas/Houston Gerald Hargett 
Los Angeles: J. Robert Scott San Francisco/Denver Shears & Window Washington D.C. Marion Kent 
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Petochi gGorevic 


FINE JEWELRY 


635. Madison Avenue (corner 59th Street), New York, New York 10022 * (212) 832- 9000 : 
Petochi, 23 Piazza di Spagna, 2nd Floor, Rome * Gorevic, 635 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
* St. Maarten c/o La Romana 
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Performing the art 
of self expression. 
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Performing the art of self expression. 
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Z Performing the art of self expression. 


Bronze horse, Renee 
Paul-Edouard Delabrierre, 
French 1829-1912. 


Bronze mare and foal, hn eo — - ? i a 
. signed: Christophe Fratin, is ae | id 


French 1800-1864. 





PetochigGorevic 


FINE JEWELRY 


635 Madison Avenue (corner 59th Street), New York, New York 10022 * (212) 832-9000 
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Performing the art of self expression. 


Bronze group, “After the Hunt in Scotland”, 
signed: Pierre Jules Méne, French 1810-1879. 
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Performing the art 
of self expression. 





Unusually large Viennese enamel 
and silver gilt nef, circa 1865. 
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Performing the art 
of self expression. 


George Ill silver two-handled 
presentation vase and cover, 
London 1807, by Paul Storr. 






Pair of unusually large Victorian 
silver candelabra, London 
1841 and 1843, by J.S. Hunt. 
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Performing the art 
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Performing the art of self expression. 
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More Swiss buy Rado than 
ae '2)'4 “aes quality Swiss watch 





Men's and'ladies’ Rado Anatom in 18 kt. solid gold with scratchproof sapphire crystal. ° 
Convex shaped case hugs the wrist perfectly. Water-resistant to 150 ft. 
and high quality Swiss quartz movement. 
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Liz Claiborne fragrance. A great mood to be in. 
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A glass house is a curious thing, and 
since Philip Johnson built his more 
than thirty-five years ago, it has 
drawn more than its share of curios- 
ity. The first question, usually of- 
fered in the spirit of skepticism, ts: 
How does one actually live in a glass 
house? Of course, questioning how 
people live in any structure—be it of 
glass, stone or steel—is a preoccupa- 
tion that runs through all of Philip Johnson's work. He has 
consistently challenged our assumptions about the way we live, 


Architecture: 

Philip Johnson 

The phases of Philip Johnson’s distin- 
guished career can be charted by the 
buildings that make up his New Ca- 
naan, Connecticut compound. Its evo- 
lution began with the landmark Glass 
House in 1949. Since that time Johnson 
has added an array of distinct struc- 
tures, among them a guest house, studio, painting and 
sculpture galleries, and a concrete-block tower overlooking a 
pond. We last visited the Glass House in 1980. In our cover 
feature this month, Vincent Scully returns to report on 
changes in the architect’s landscape. See page 116. 


Philip Johnson 


Collected Memories 

Harriet Frank and Irving Ravetch both 
started as writers at MGM. They met 
when Ravetch paid a colleague fifty 
dollars to switch offices so his could be 
next to hers. After marrying, they con- 
tinued to work in separate rooms until 
Ravetch suggested collaborating. Thus 
began their string of screen successes, 
which include Hud, Norma Rae and Murphy's Romance. 
“We write in tandem, line for line, impulse for impulse,” 
says Frank. ‘We never rewrite each other and we’ve stayed 
married to boot—a tribute to Irving’s tolerance and pa- 
tience.”” Frank also commends her husband’s tolerance re- 
garding her zeal for collecting and decorating. “Irving 
doesn’t notice changes in the house until I point them out,” 
she says. ‘“He has been teased to death, badgered by his 
friends, but every so often he says, ‘That’s very nice,’ 
which is his ultimate accolade.” See page 126. 
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what a house or office building should look like, and how ar- 
chitecture reflects contemporary sensibilities. And he has done 
so with an audacious wit and relentless energy that have drawn 
attention far beyond architectural circles. Now celebrating his’ 
eightieth year, Philip Johnson ts still raising questions—and: . 
throwing stones now and then, but not at his Glass House. 


Editor-in-Chief 


The Inside Story 

Jay Spectre’s interiors frequently re- 
volve around his clients’ art, and that’s 
especially true for Elliot and Nancy 
Wolk’s Scarsdale, New York residence, 
which houses a growing collection of 
important modern paintings. “The col- 
lection and the house were being put 
together simultaneously,” says Spectre. 
And Nancy Wolk’s preference for simple, sculptural fur- 
nishings dovetailed with his custom-made pieces, which 
combine contemporary and moderne influences. “I don’t 
want to return to the thirties or fifties,” he has said, “but I 
do want the privilege of drawing on them.” See page 142. 


Jay Spectre 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Sir Georg and Lady Solti 

Much of the year finds the Soltis in 
Chicago, where he is music director of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Yet 
despite the great fondness they feel to- 
ward that city (Valerie Solti calls it “an 
Aladdin’s cave of cultural wealth”), the 
Soltis’ true home is London. The rooms 
of their English house, says Lady Solti, 
“have the feeling of a well-loved child, 

a child that particularly loves a party.” 
That is fortunate since the Soltis enter- 
tain regularly. ‘The first time we saw . 
the house,” continues Valerie Solti, an . 
author and journalist who wrote this 
month’s feature, “our young daughter 
instinctively leapt up the bottom three stairs. I took that as 

a good omen. It is a happy house.” See page 148. 


Lady Solti 





continued on page 22 
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continued from page 18 


Maryland’s Government House 
When Maryland’s Governor Harry 
Hughes and his wife, Patricia, moved 
into Government House—their official 
residence in Annapolis—in 1979, they 
recognized the need for ““a place where 
visitors have the opportunity to ex- 
pand their knowledge of Maryland 
and its history,” says Mrs. Hughes. So 
the First Lady joined forces with the 
Maryland Historical Society and its cu- 
rators to restore the mansion. Several 
public rooms were refurbished in 
keeping with specific periods in the 
state’s history and to showcase its cul- 
tural and artistic contributions. “Gov- 
ernment House is not private but 
belongs to the people of Maryland, and 
thus should not reflect my personal taste or anyone else’s,” 
says Patricia Hughes firmly. See page 154. 





DERRY MOORE 


Governor 
Harry Hughes 
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Patricia Hughes 


Manhattan Suite 

It seems that when Michael de Santis 
isn’t in the midst of design projects, 
he’s en route to them. The peripatetic 
de Santis has created a place setting for 
Tiffany’s, a Christmas tree to benefit 
the Special Olympics, a vignette for a 
Houston charity ball, a villa in Saint- 
Tropez—and the list goes on and on. In 
this issue he returns to his home territory of Manhattan 
and the polished interiors that are his hallmark. Also in 
New York, de Santis has just completed an East Side high 
rise—a job that required him to design not only the lobby 
and three model apartments (he was the only designer 
chosen) but the building’s health club as well—which marks 
a first, but certainly not a last, for de Santis. See page 166. 
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Michael de Santis 


The Collectors: 

Reflections of an Age 

“I wanted a spacious environment— 
light and transparent—a generous 
architectonic frame for my paintings,” 
says German collector Erich Marx of 
his Berlin residence, a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury villa in a parklike setting. An 
attorney and connoisseur of contempo- 
rary art, Marx prefers a living space where artworks are 
integrated rather than displayed. His collection, part of 
which was the subject of a 1982 exhibition at the Berlin 
National Gallery, focuses on the work of four postwar art- 
ists—Joseph Beuys, Cy Twombly, Robert Rauschenberg 
and Andy Warhol. While Marx admires all of the artists 
represented, he coni-sses a particular affinity for Cy 
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Twombly. “But of course,” he laughs, “it’s because we 
were born on the same day.” See page 172. 


Sash Windows on the Sea 
Distant lands have always appealed to | 
Patrick Leigh Fermor. And Greece in 
~ particular holds a special place for the 
noted British travel author, who is a re- 
vered war hero in that country (he 
aided the Resistance behind German 
lines in Crete and was made an honor- 
ary citizen) as well as one of its resi- 
dents. This month he writes about the home he and his 
wife, Joan, built more than twenty years ago in a lovely 
and remote spot on the tip of the Peloponnese—an area he 
has written about before, in his 1958 book Mani. Recent- 
ly Viking published Patrick Leigh Fermor’s Between the 
Woods and the Water, a continuation of his acclaimed A 
Time of Gifts. See page 178. 


Patrick Leigh Fermor 


Pure Lineage 

Robert Hutchinson likes to design with 
a free hand. And in one of his current 
projects he literally did just that—a 
building in Carmel constructed en- 
tirely by hand. “We did the architec- 
ture and interiors, hand-finished every 
board and did all the landscaping,” re- 
ports Hutchinson. The San Francisco 
designer, known for his total involvement in his projects, 
made a rare exception with the Monterey Bay house we 
feature this month, built by Frank Lloyd Wright protegé 
Aaron Green. “It was too special to disturb,” he says. An 
upcoming issue will feature another residence special to 
Hutchinson—his own, in which he eschews “the molded 
rooms of the past in favor of a motif that combines primi- 
tive art, modern art and color.” See page 182. 





Robert Hutchinson 


Atmospheric Conditions 

What distinguishes Nathalie Hambro’s 
London flat is her flair for capturing a 
mood. So often had friends commented 
on what she created for herself that she 
began decorating their apartments too. 
“They all recognize a certain atmo- 
sphere and feel an affinity for it,” says 
Hambro, who grew up in Paris and 
studied at the Ecole du Louvre. Her proclivity for unusual 
juxtapositions—European antiques with found objects, for 
example—and a rich mixture of color and texture extends 
into another facet of her life: cooking. Hambro has written 
three cookbooks—Particular Delights, Visual Delights and 
Simple Fare—whose titles speak as much of her creative 
interiors as her culinary theories. See page 194. 





Nathalie Hambro 
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Past, Present, Future 

describes James Gubel- 
mann’s renovation of a nineteenth- 
century New Jersey clapboard, whose 
original fifty rooms were reduced to 
fourteen by the architect. The house, a 
former horse barn that served as a day 


“Less is more” 





WOLFGANG HOYT 


James Gubelmann school in the early twentieth century, 
has gone through even more permuta- 
tions since Gubelmann and his New Jersey-based firm, 
Windigo Architects, began work on it a decade ago. Mean- 
while, less time-consuming, projects have included restor- 
ing numerous resort houses and designing Manhattan’s 


Gallery of Applied Arts. See page 198. 


Gardens: 

In the Vale of Kashmir 

When Gulnaaz Mohamad is not taking 
care of her patients, she can usually 
be found tending her garden on the 
banks of northern India’s Lake Nagin. 
The young doctor was just a child 
when her father bought the land, 
whose only foliage at the time was a 
large tree. Now she spends most afternoons in the garden, 
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continued from page 22 


always with an eye to new colors and shapes. “It just takes 
imagination to do it this way,” she says. See page 204. 
o> Profiles: 
. Brooks and Kate Firestone 
Wine, not tires, is the driving force in 
~ the lives of Brooks and Kate Firestone, 
whose successful Firestone Vineyards 
is located among the rolling hills of 
California’s Santa Ynez Valley. Yet 
owning a winery doesn’t necessarily 
ensure an unlimited supply of wine. In 
fact, their 1977 Pinot Noir Reserve has 
become such a collectors’ item that 
even the Firestones ran out, only to 
find some while visiting Oklahoma. 
“We bought all there was,” says Brooks 
Firestone. “The price hadn’t even been 
raised.’” Tending to the winery, speak- 
ing engagements, polo and raising four 
children allows the couple little free time. “The funny 
thing is that everyone has the image of this being a won- 
derful balmy place where you'd have a lot of time to read,” 
Kate Firestone has said. ‘But we’ve found things busier 
here than anyplace we’ve ever been.” See page 210. 
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Only time-honored tradition and 
mastercraftsmen can create a work of 
art like this splendid Bessarabian. 

A limited number were made, few 
survived, locating them is difficult. 

Your personal representative using 
our computerized inventory system 
matches your preference in style, 
design, color and size with available 
carpets and tapestries, making your 
search for elusive masterpieces effective. 

For registration or a brochure contact 
Barbara Z. Sedlin. 


Ghiordian Knot 


Galleries 55 & 56, (212) 371-6390 ° 
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The English country house style has 
been uniquely associated with Colefax 
and Fowler for fifty years. To celebrate 
our Golden Jubilee we have created a 
new chintz collection, based entirely on 


The curtains and upholstery shown here 
are in Belton Damask, printed on a fine 
linen and cotton blend. The fringe edging 
is woven in all linen. 

Clarence House is the exclusive distribu- 


original eighteenth and nineteenth tor of the entire Colefax & Fowler range 


century designs. 





of fabrics, wallpapers and trimmings. 


clarence house 
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ay you as beautifully as this rug will. 


‘Twenty years from now, the lovely little girl you see up there will look a lot different. However, the new 
Karastan rug she’s sitting on will probably look much the same. 

The rug is from one of Karastan’s three Oriental design collections: The 700 Series, the Williamsburg Col- 
lection and our newest addition, the Stately Homes Collection. 

Each rug in each of our collections is densely woven through the back in the very finest of worsted wools on 
an Axminster loom. The results, you will find, are almost indistinguishable from intricate handweaving. The patterns 
themselves were lovingly recreated from Persian, Chinese, Turkoman and other handwoven rugs. z 
And their rich, lustrous colors will just improve with age, as with any true Oriental. y 


We have so much faith in our quality, each rug comes with a 20-year warranty. At ‘ 
But there’s no guaranteeing the warranty won't wear out long before the rug will. ( 2 hdl U 
Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc ; 
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IT WAS A MOMENT YOU STRUGGLED FOR. ARGUED FOR. WORKED FOR. 
A MOMENT OF COMMON GOALS AND AGREEMENT. OMEGA. FOR ALL YOUR SIGNIFICANT MOMENTS. 





OMEGA ALWAYS MARKS SIGNIFICANT MOMENTS 


aN IN THE OLYMPICS. IN THE SPACE PROGRAM 
| ie IN SIGNIFICANT LIVES LIKE YOURS 
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THE OMEGA CONSTELLATION. ADVANCED SWISS 
TECHNOLOGY. WATER RESISTANT. IN 18K GOLD 
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IT’S A GREAT CENTURY for the Irish. For 
never in the history of nations has 
such an abrupt about-face come. Lit- 
erature, art and music sweep this 
island as never before. Where the 
creators of such may now dream of 
their profits tax-free. Under legisla- 
tion that has made much amend for 
all the great previous wrongs done to 
Ireland’s wordmakers. Who indeed are 
now in turn this nation’s benefactors. 
Much as Shakespeare has done for 
England, James Joyce now awakens a 
tourist industry that has every Sean, 
Finn and Patrick tradesman, coast to 
coast, who may not have read more 
than three of his four-letter words, 
now eagerly vending artifacts by the 
dozen in his memory. Reverently 
marking the spots in Dublin city 
where he tippled, stopped to think or 
bent to tie his shoelace. And yours 
truly, as much a huckster as any man, 
may as well get in on the act. For 
James Joyce slept here. Under the 
same roof under which I write. 
Instead of purveyors of banned 
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A recent trip prompts J. P. Donleavy to 


thoughts of his Irish homeland. BELOw: The 


writer at his house in Mullingar. 





top: In Stephen Hero, James Joyce de- 
scribed the residence Donleavy now owns. 
ABOVE RIGHT: In the hall Joyce once visited, 
Donleavy is literally “following his foot- 
steps” when he descends the stairs. 


To London from Mullingar 







literature, their plays taken off the. 
stage, authors have now become re- 
vered saints for sightseers. No longer 
pilloried, their mini-busts are cast in' 
bronze, and even an effigy of one of 
them reposes in a glass cage stationed — 
in my local hotel lobby. And not 
without a deservedly justified reason, 
for James Joyce, while his father was 
doing a census, came to Mullingar. 





He now sits sedately life-sized in 
wax, his legs crossed, feet shod in 
plimsolls, and reading a book, not 
two miles away from where I myself 
sit in this mansion arisen out of this 
glowing emerald land. In his manu- 
script of Stephen Hero Joyce described 
coming up this house’s drive, enter- 
ing its door, walking along its hall 
and stepping out on its terrace over- 
looking an orchard where he saw a 
man sitting in a garden chair. 

I have reason to think of James 
Joyce when I am on my way to Lon- 


. don. Following in his footsteps I go 


from a stone-paved hall supported by 
a vaulted ceiling below, downward 
on a flight of cantilevered sandstone 


continued on page 33 
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Consider Buick. 
Not because it's perfect. 
But because it’s so good 


at the things 


The perfect automobile 
has yet to be built. But Buick 
has been working hard 
over the years on the things 
that matter For example .. . 
Long trips 

If you want to find out how 
good your Car really is, take it ona 
long trip. The Electra Park Avenue 
seats provide solid support 
with real comfort. The interior is 
quiet, with minimal wind or road 
noise. It even has an automatic 
load leveling system in the suspen- 
sion to keep you on an even keel. 
Buick takes pride in the way 
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Electra should tell you why. 

At rush hour 

; Anyone who says he can 
make a traffic jam enjoyable hasn't 
been in one. But there are ways to 
make it acceptable. The Electra 

- Park Avenue has sumptuous 
velour upholstery in the seating 

_areas, air conditioning, tilt steering 

/ column, even a seek and scan 





Delco ETR AM-FM stereo sound 
system with clock. (And there are 
other available systems that range 
all the way up to mind-boggling.) 

It’s all there to make sure you 
can continue smiling, even when 
you're stuck at a standstill. 
In awful weather #4 

When the weather is a 
grim, your automobile ought 
to shine. It should start quickly 
and easily and reliably, the 
way you expect with a 
Buick. Solid-state sensors 
that “feel” the state of the 
engine and the weather 
and adjust ignition timing, 
fuel mixture and other functions 
are there to make Electra that 
kind of automobile. 

Naturally, Electra is built to 


keep you warm, dry and in com- 
mand, no matter what’s going on 
outside. There's even an electronic 
anti-lock braking system available to 
help make stopping smooth and 
controlled, even in rain 

or snow. It’s all there 
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to make Electra a fine place to be 
when the outside is not. 
On rough roads 
Some of the things you do 
not want when you're traveling 
on rough roads are rattles, squeaks, 
jounces and that disconcerting 
@ feeling that your suspension is 
ry adrift on the bumps like a 
small boat in a heavy sea. 
Electra is built to resist all 


my that, with body panels that are 


robot-welded to such close 
tolerances that they are mea- 

sured with a laser beam. 

With intelligently placed 

sound deadening material 
and compressible spacers 
to isolate jolts and noise. And its 
fully independent suspension 
smooths out bumps while keeping 
all four tires in maximum contact 
for control. 

Buckle up and see your Buick 
dealer for a test drive in a new 
Electra. 

For more information, a 
brochure or a test drive, call 
1-800-87-BUICK Gt 
(1-800-872-8425). 
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stairs to a great stone-slab landing, 
and look back up above and then 
down another flight of chiseled 
black-gray stone steps. Like him I 
know I will soon be crossing the great 
Bog of Allen mentioned in his short 
story “The Dead.” 

I see out over these hills and the 
shimmering reflected light of the wa- 
ters of Lough Owel. A pony and trap 
take me past the deer park’s rolling 
meadows enclosed by limestone 
walls. I enter up the steps of the same 
gray cut-stone train station where a 
young Joyce must have also stood in 
this midland isolation to take the 
train. The ticket seller always courte- 
ously makes sure he has a cheery tiny 
conversation for his every customer, 
making the purchase sound like a 
friendly sort of bargain. And these lit- 
tle pleasures encountered are needed 
to buoy the spirits under gray skies in 
this summer's endless rain. 

On the station a big clock made in 
Manchester leisurely ticks away the 
time. A wire cage is built into a corner 
where chickens straying in transport 
can be kept to cluck and squabble. 
With damp seeping down the walls, I 
walk within this engineering miracle 
under the tracks in the same tunnel 
where Joyce also lugged his portman- 
teau. On board the railway car, I look 
back along the platform; the station 
master holds open a train door as a 
- lately arrived lady and little girl 
hurry up the steps: a small courtesy 
you might wait a long time to see 
elsewhere in the world. 

In Joyce’s day there would have 
been steam engines instead of two 
thundering diesels shaking the 
ground, pulling us out of the station 
past marshaling yards and sheds full 
' of fertilizers and timber, where be- 
yond their roofs, twin spires of the 
cathedral loom over the town. Down 
below the high embankment of the 
tracks lie terraces of white-walled and 
gray-slate-topped houses where would 
have once been countryside. 

But soon come the meadows at 
their purple, yellow and blossoming 
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peak, and with white may waving 
and poison golden ragwort, the land- 
scape reaches the horizon. Between 
buttercups sprinkled in the green, 
small herds of cattle graze, “beef to 
the heel,” as Joyce said of Mullingar 
girls. This rainy summer hammering 
farmers as flat as their crops into the 
ground. Clumps of hay in the fields 
rotting dark brown. In the shade of 
hedgerows tall thistles and sour grass. 
Symbols of why an Irishman will cut 
down a tree to catch the seldom sun. 

But suddenly there’s nothing to 
block out the sky as we now travel 
this vastness of bog. Its brown scrag- 
gly stems of wild heather. Its land- 
scape lonely, unchanged and bereft. 
Staring upon its somber wastes 
stretches one’s mind all the way to 
the Urals of Russia. Peasant small 


piles of drying turf stacked above the 
shiny-edged watery ditches out of 
which they’ve been cut. To make, 
when they glowingly smolder, the 
sweetest smoke ever sent into the sky. 
But from a solitary deserted cottage, 
ivy overgrown, no smoke comes out 
as it would have done in Joyce’s time. 

A big-handed farmer sits across the 
aisle staring out the rain-streaked 
window. You know he’s noting the 
good pastures from the bad as they 
pass, and that he’s got his own cattle 
to count and watch back in his fields. 
As we approach this Dublin sham- 
bles of a city, a stone hits the train 


window. A lady sitting opposite as- 
sures me we're on the best side to 
avoid flying glass. 

Out of the Irish sky and away from 
its unkempt capital city, I land in an 
English summer afternoon and ven- 
ture into the much- and by-many- 
loved metropolis of London. I go on 
the underground transport. Smooth 
well-groomed cool Americans step in 
the car fresh from the airport. A 
young man ina yellow T-shirt with a 
single bundle pack of luggage has just 
arrived, tanned, off the plane from 
California. He can’t stop smiling as 
three kindly young London boys 
heap upon him their maps, and a girl 
next along the seat tries desperately 
hard to be pleasant and gain his undi- 
vided attention to tell him what to 
visit and see. An American mother 





Mullingar Station, “where a young Joyce 
must have also stood in this midland isolation.” 


loaded with guidebooks recites to her 
children their itinerary, reeling off 
the names of places that will be 
crammed into the next few days. And 
the lonely wastes of Ireland vanish in 
the pleasant sophistication of the city. 

As one has done over so many 
years, I hasten to make my first Lon- 
don act that of going to Fortnum’s for 
tea. Greeted by the waitresses, taking 
a seat and awaiting the arrival of lap- 
sang soucnong with lemon slices and 
the chocolate yumminess of Sacher 





continued on page 36 
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A meeting of th 


Beautiful objects, perfectly rendered, from the 
Baccarat Collection at Tiffany’s. 
cc. Clockwise from left: “Harmonie” vase, 7” high, $65., 8” high, $140., 
12” high, $415. Candlesticks, 8” high, $180. From our exclusive - 
collection of “Nemours” barware, highball and double old-fashioned 
glasses, each $55., and decanter, $280. Classic champagne flute, 6% 
ounce capacity, $40. “Porcupine” sculpture, $137.50. “Cat” sculpture, 
i 64" high, $195. “Kalimnos” vase, 5” high, $115., 8” high, $185., 
‘ati ® 10” high, $325. To order, please call 800-526-0649. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK * FIFTH AVE. & 57TH ST. 
LONDON * BEVERLY HILLS + CHICAGO + DALLAS ¢ HOUSTON + BOSTON +» ATLANTA +» SAN FRANCISCO 
©T & CO. 1986 
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Fine Footwear for Men, Women and Boys. 
The elegant Suede Penny and Crocodile Shaw! Tassel from the Bragano Collection 
are available at: B. Altman, Bob Ellis Shoes, Boyd's, Cavanaugh’s, Country Gentleman, 
Garys and Co., Gentry Ltd., Hess, The Hound, Macy's, Orbach’s, 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Shaia’s, and other fine stores. 
' For additional stores in your area, write Cole-Haan, Dept. D11, Main Street, Yarmouth, ME 04096. 
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Torte. One mildly mourns the passing 
of this once cozy, homey and elegant 
eatery, now become a big, shiny and 
glittering room. But a most minor 
qualm as an ancient friend turns up. . 

As authors do, we talk of royalties 
and litigation first and then delve 
into the wonders of being alive. Espe- 
cially among these summery golden. 
people strolling these elegant pave-. 
ments as we set out along Jermyn 
Street past the men’s shops toward St. 
James. Instead of walking my fields 
swinging a gentleman’s thistle-cutter, 
counting cattle and petting horses, 
I’m here; Ireland’s green fields and 
Joyce are aeons away. 

And here grazing on the luxury, 
one can only purringly covet the 
unaffordable silks and silver. But it is 
still so alluringly attractive merely to 
stroll free of spending, variously in 
and among these perennially sooth- 
ing byways of Mayfair. The soft 
brick, the gleaming windows, the 
domes, arches, posts and lintels pre- 
serving their histories. These build- 
ings are as familiar as the faces of 
people, their expressions changing in 
the late-afternoon light and prepar- 
ing for the glamour of evening. Just 
as they’ve done over all these years 
for all these passing feet. 

Tucked away in the corner of its 
little park is Farm Street Church. I 
enter the secular peace. And stay 
awhile. Before I go to gently click my 
heels on the white-tiled interior peace 
of Claridge’s, past the hotel’s sweep- 
ing staircase that ascends to pamper- 
ing comforts above. Behind a pillar in 
a corner, I sip a pale cold glass of 
champagne. And think back across 
the Irish Sea. To the Joyce-haunted 
train station of Mullingar. Its granite 
walls and bow-fronted windows fac- 
ing east. It is night now across the’ 
lonely darkness of the Bog of Allen.’ 
Where only a train’s ribbon of light 
may pass. Wheels throbbing on the 
iron rails. Ferns at the foot of the 
green walls of ash trees wave along 
the track. Somewhere out there in 
that sad obscurity. Where another 
author’s mind did dwell. 

































































¢ Walker Zanger Tile 
ection is available through 


Bie <corecehtatives. Distinctive handcrafted ceramic tiles 


from the Walker Zanger exclusive 


Birmingham Palmer Brick & Tile international collection 


7418 
ONA Phoenix Facings of America 602/955-9217 
FORNIA Costa Mesa Walker Zanger 714/546-3671 
Gk Walker Zanger 213/245-6927 

0s eae Walker Zanger 213/278-8664 
9 Southwestern Ceramics 619/298-3511 

ar Phiarces Southwestern Ceramics 619/741-2033 
San Rafael Tilecraft 415/456-0282 

RADO Denver Eurobath & Tile 303/298-8453 
(NECTICUT Avon Town & Country Tiles, Inc. 

bury Waterworks 203/792-9979 

Waterworks 203/227-5008 
3HINGTON D.C. Jud Tile 202/554-1350 
RIDA Miami Sunny McLean & Co. 305/573-5943 
ando Prestige Tile 305/295-9830 
Fayetteville Traditions in Tile 404/461-8141 
Roswell ‘Traditions in Tile 404/998-0155 
HO Boise The Masonry Center 208/375-1362 
Chicago Euro Tec Tiles Inc. 312/329-0077 
Indianapolis Architectural Brick 
-2888 


S Overland Park Tilesource 913/649-7165 
JISIANA New Orleans Roubion Tile & Marble 
SACHUSETTS Boston Tiles 617/437-0400 
Tiles (Design Center) 617/357-5522 ee a , 
ein —_ : Le 

Warren Virginia Tile 313/756-4770 ee i 2 eee y 


104/377-3917 
h McCullough Ceramics 919/872-2903 
Salem McCullough Ceramics 919/744-0660 
nd Ceramic Tile Distributors 216/642-1117 
sus Hamilton Parker Co. 614/221-6593 
HOMA Tulsa Old World Interiors 918/664-6900 
Portland United Tile 503/231-4959 
ANIA Pittsburgh Tile Collection 
621-1051 . 
ESSEE Nashville Tile Contractors Supply 
256-3674 
S Austin Import Building Products $12/327-3876 
Christi Southwest Tile 512/855-5742 
Antique Floors 214/760-9330 
French Brown Floors 214/363-4341 
Walker Zanger 713/664-8811 
n Walker Zanger 713/861-7745 
onio Southwest Tile 512/491-0057 
oT City Florida Tile Ceramic Center 
iGTON Seattle United Tile 206/251-5290 





To receive our 48 
page catalogue 
send $8 to your 
nearest repre- 
sentative or 
Walker Zanger 
showroom. 








SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE: SHOWROOM: 
2960 Airway Ave. #B-104 Costa Mesa, CA 92626 714/546-3671 8914 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90048 213/278-8664 
1832 S. Brand Bivd. Glendale, CA 91204 213/245-6927 The Interior Resource Centre 7026 Old Katy Rd. #219 
11500 S. Main #04 Hees, TX 7yMs Tee aes Houston, TX 77024 713/861-7745 
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LHISYEAR MY SON AND [CELEBRATE 
OUR FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY” 





n 1936, two major events took place in my life. 
My wife gave me a son, Henri, and I opened 
my first jewelry shop... Fred... named after me... 
at 6 Rue Royale. 


Today, 50 years later, Fred is one of the 10 greatest 
jewelers in the world. Our international fame 
spreads from Pars to New York, Beverly Hills, 
Houston, Dallas, Monaco, Cannes, and Geneva. 
There are special moments to be cher- ox 
ished. As do all great collectors, we some- 
times spend months in search of diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires and emeralds.Wehave 7 
. known such exciting moments as the pur- 
chase of the “SOLEIL D'OR’, a diamond of 
105 carats, among one of the 30 largest 
cut diamonds in the world, or the “BLUE 
MOON’, a sapphire of 275 carats. Only a 
. few stone experts will be able in their whole lifetime 
to hold such a stone and I have had this pleasure 
twice. 
_ As a“Grand Couturier”, Fred is above all a de- 
signer. The raw matenial of our creation is the pre- 
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cious stone ; Our source of inspiration is the woman 
who wears it. We dream of her while creating a 
unique piece of jewelry, and our reward is when 
our dream becomes reality as she acquires it. 


With our craftsmen, we have a passion for perfec- 
tion. We design, model, and polish our jewels until 
the final piece attains perfection on the side whichis 
visible as well as on the side which is not. 


Little by little, as their confidence in us 
grows, Our clients become our friends. As 
good fnends, they do not hesitate to call 
upon us if the need arises. Their trust is our 
reward. Millionaires in dollars or million- 
aires in heart, they share with usthe love 
nr of the unique. 


Soleil d'Or - 105,54 cts 


Because of this passion I have lived 50 
years of Fredjustlike asingle day. I have the plea - 
sure today to share this accomplishment with my 
son. And here we are in 1986,celebrating together 
our 50 years. 


50 years of passion, 50 years of creation. 


® 
F E Joaillier 
703 Fifth Avenue at 55th New York, New York 10022. 212/832-3733 


401 North Rodeo Drive. Beverly Hills, California 90210. 213/278-3733 The Galleria. 5015 Westheimer. Houston, Texas 77056. 713/960-9441 
The Galleria. 13350 Dallas Pkwy. Dallas, Texas 75240. 214/458-9012. Paris. Cannes. Monte-Carlo. Geneve. 
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An invitation for you 


to acquire this historic 


Statue of Liberty commemorative 


THE LIBERTY CLOCK 


The same magnificent commemorative clock 


created for presentation to the people of America 


by the President of France. 





LIMIT OF EDITION: 2500 WORLD-WIDE 


On July 4, 1986 President Mitterrand of 
France and President Reagan of the United 
States joined together to celebrate the Cen- 
tennial of the Statue of Liberty, which came 
here as a gift from the people of France so 
long ago. 

Appropriately, another gift of friendship 
—a magnificent commemorative clock— 
has now been created for France to present 
to America as an enduring remembrance of 
that inspiring occasion. 


And, as we approach the 100th An- 
niversary of the official dedication of the 
Statue on October 28th, you have the oppor- 
tunity to acquire this same beautiful work. 


Created by Société Nouvelle L’Epée, —— 
maker of distinguished timepieces for heads 
of state, The Liberty Clock is being issued in 


' The Franklin Mint 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
I wish to commission The Liberty Clock, to be crafted for me in solid 
brass by Société Nouvelle L’Epée of France. The issue price is 
$2900.* 

Iunderstand that I need send no money now. I will be notified when 
my clock is ready and billed at that timé for my deposit of $580.* 
Then, after shipment, I will be billed for the balance in 4 equal 


monthly installments of $580.* each. *Plus my state sales tax. 


Signature 





Adramatic silhouette of the Statue 
of Liberty adorns the back panel. 





ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


a serially numbered limited edition of just 
2500. The first presented to the American 
people by President Mitterrand of France. 
All the others have been reserved exclu- 
sively for issue by private number to be as- 
signed as commissions are received. 

Crafted of richly polished brass with 
panels of beveled glass, this classic French 
clock features the high-precision Paris regu- 
lator movement. A Swiss musical movement 
plays the national anthems of the United 
States and France and chimes ring on the 
hour and half hour. 

Commissioning authorizations should 
be sent directly to The Franklin Mint, ap- 
pointed to fulfill orders in accordance with 
the strict limit of edition. To obtain the low- 
est possible serial number, a prompt reply 
—by November 30, 1986—is essential. 


© 1986 FM 


Edition limited to 2500. Please mail by November 30, 1986. 





Mr./Mrs./ Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address = 


City, State, Zip = —— 


NOTE: Should the edition limit of 2500 be reached by the time this authorization arrives 
at The Franklin Mint, it must be refused and will be returned. 

For warranty information, write to Customer Service, The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, 
Pennsylvania 19091 ir 
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Berlin Batore Bauhaus 


IF YOU ENJOY traveling without the 
trouble of going anywhere that your 
feet and your imagination can’t take 
you, I propose a visit to as exotic a 
place as I have visited recently. It is a 
world unfamiliar. to most of us, the 
city of Berlin as it was between 1900 
and 1933. It was a troubled city, char- 
acterized by intellectual and political 
turmoil, bubbling 


NANCY RICA SCHIFF 


with creative en- 

“Berlin 1900-1933,” an exhibition at 
the Cooper-Hewitt in New York, examines 
the emergence of industrial design in a city 
that” bubbled with creative energy,” says 
Russell Lynes. BELOW LEFT AND RIGHT: Posters 


ergy, much of it contentious and re- 
bellious, but none of it uninteresting. 
Or so my view of it at Ninety-first 
Street and Fifth Avenue in New York 
seems to demonstrate. An important 
part of early-twentieth-century Ber- 
lin is taking up temporary residence 


fan created by Peter Behrens, the chief de- 
signer for the combine AEG and an innova- 
tor of the new design movement. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: COURTESY THE COOPER-HEWITT MUSEUM ___ 











show prototypes for a light bulb and electric 


VENTILATOREN 





at the Cooper-Hewitt Museum as of: 
November. It smiles and it glowers. 
You may not like it all; indeed, you’ 
may despise some of it, but you will 
not be bored by it. 

Primarily it is a Berlin of artifacts, 
of useful objects of almost all sorts: 
furniture, flatware, electrical gadgets, 
ceramics, clocks, posters, books and 
other graphics. There are characteris- 
tically gloomy but interesting photo- 
graphs and a collection of very 
elegant architectural drawings. If this 
suggests a department store of Ger- 
man taste at a given time, that is not 
far from the effect it makes, except 
that whenever the Cooper-Hewitt 
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BEAUTY IS EPHEMERAL. 
TIME FLIES. 

r AND NOTHING LASTS FOREVER. 

~ WITH THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION OF THALASSA FROM JEAN LASSALE. 


There are few clubs more select than the U.S. Congress. 

Thalassa owners happen to be one. Which is fine with us. Because the new 
Thalassa is just not for everyone. With its hourglass links of polished 18K gold, 
its supple bracelet and distinctive porthole dial, Thalassa 
was designed for those with a very special sensibility. For things 
uncommonly beautiful and exquisitely detailed. And the best thing about 
this club is that the only vote you'll need fo join is your own. 


THALASSA 


Perhaps the most beautiful watch in the world. 


Sciwarzschild Shafer 


JEWELERS 











Richmond, VA Fine Jewelry Since 1883 
Broad at Second Street (804) 644-1941 245 Post Street 
3124 W. Cary (804) 355-2136 San Francisco, CA 94108 
Regency Square (804) 740-1422 (415) 392-1200 


Cloverleaf Mall (804) 276-2525 


© 1986 Jean Lassale, Inc 
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Immediately after turning the dial, the halogen cooking zone glows bright red and is 
ready for use — a new feature of the glass ceramic electric cooktop from Gaggenau. 
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The new Gaggenau technology of built-in kitchen appliances 
is the enjoyable side of modern technological development. With more 
than 60 advanced helpers in the kitchen, we offer not only the present, but 
also the future kitchen now. 

Every Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance proves its value 
through immense versatility in actual performance. Top quality material 
used together with an expertise in engineering development is combined 
to provide visual beauty and functional form. 

The picture shows a typical example: Completely flat, easy-to-clean 
glass ceramic electric cooktop with halogen heating. Heating that is super 
quick to achieve the desired temperature and visibly regulated to fit all 
your requirements. 

The information here is not only to introduce you to this new attractive 
Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance, but also to acquaint you, in the 
simplest form imaginable, with the world renowned Gaggenau trade mark 
of excellence. Our brochure with its many illustrations shows all you may 
be interested in, when you are looking to furnish or modernize your kitchen. 
Would you like to know more about Gaggenau? We will send you 
free of charge the new Gaggenau brochure; more than 32 pages of detailed 
information, fitting sketches, dimensions and many photos. 

Just send a postcard to GAGGENAU USA CORPORATION, 
5 Commonwealth Avenue, Woburn, Massachusetts 01801. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 
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Berlin Before Bauhaus 
continued from page 42 

















puts together an exhibition, it turns 
out to be an aesthetic experience just 
in the freshness and wit of its display. 
The obvious virtue of an exhibition of 
this sort is that knowledgeable people 
have made selections from a vast con- 
fusion of examples and have said, 
“This is the distilled essence of the 
matter. You are under no compulsion 
to like it all, but you can’t deny that 
all of it is interesting.” 

When we think of the “advanced” 
arts of Germany in the early years of 
this century, most of us think first of 
the Bauhaus and its leader and intel- 
lectual ignition system, Walter Gro- 
pius, and the remarkable men and 
women he gathered about him, first 
in Weimar in 1919 and later in Des- 
sau—Paul Klee, Moholy-Nagy, Josef 
Albers, Marcel Breuer, and so on. 

Part of the reason for our familiar- 
ity with Gropius is that when Hitler 
abolished the Bauhaus in 1933, Gro- 
pius came to the United States and 
subsequently became chairman of 
Harvard’s department of architec- 
ture. Moholy-Nagy settled in Chi- 
cago, where he established a Bauhaus 
of his own. Breuer, thanks partly to 
the Museum of Modern Art, became 
a famous architect, and Albers pre- 
sided over the Yale Art School. The 
Bauhaus became a household (or 
more accurately a salon, studio and 


“We have no choice but to make our 
lives more simple, more practical and more 
organized,” Peter Behrens wrote in 1922. ABOVE 
LEFT: Included in the exhibition is a brass wall 
clock he designed in 1910. ABOVE RIGHT: His 
teakettle, 1909, is one of the earliest ex- 
amples of an electrical appliance. 





drafting room) word for “modern” 
and “functional.” Its influence was 
pervasive and its image was an icon 
to be revered. 

However, it was what was going 
on in Berlin at the turn of the century 
that made the Bauhaus inevitable. It 
was in Berlin that industrial design 
established its character. The heroes 
of this story are Hermann Muthesius 
and Peter Behrens. Together they 
were primarily responsible for 
founding the Deutscher Werkbund, 
an organization that stood in opposi- 
tion to the belief that beautiful objects 
could only be created as individual 
pieces by inspired craftsmen. “It is 
not machines in themselves that 
make work inferior,” an architect 
member of the Werkbund declared, 
“but our inability to use them prop- 


erly.” Muthesius, who had returned . 


to Berlin in 1902 from the German 
embassy in London where he was do- 
ing research on English housing, was 
imbued with the idea that “outward 
decoration” was extraneous and that 
“shapes [should be] completely dic- 


tated by the purposes which they are 
meant to serve.” If this sounds com- 
monplace to us today, it was a gaunt- 
let thrown in the teeth of designers of 
Art Nouveau (or Jugendstil, as it was 
called in Germany) and it blew up a 
storm in the design community that 
believed in the conventional crafts 
tradition. This was a cry for design 
that would be conceived specifically 
for mass production. 

If Hermann Muthesius was the 
philosopher of the new industrial de- 
sign, Peter Behrens was its extreme- 
ly talented and creative practitioner. 
He dominates the exhibition at the 
Cooper-Hewitt as he evidently domi- 
nated design in Berlin when he was 
at work there. Scarcely any aspect es- 
caped his skillful eye and hand. As a 
young man he was a painter, but be- 
fore he was thirty he was a founder, 
in 1897, of the Munich Werkstatte, a 
famous crafts studio and school. He 
was first known as a typographer, as 
a designer of books, magazines and 


in 
posters, and as the creator of several . 


kinds of typefaces. 

In 1906 the great electrical com- * 
bine AEG asked Peter Behrens to de- 
sign its publicity materials and was so 
impressed that he was appointed the 
company’s architect and design con- 
sultant. The turbine factory that he 
designed for the company, and which 


continued on page 48 





f nan age long gone, when 
quality and style were 
more important than econo- 
mies of volume, the craft 


of the 
custom coachbuilder was 
highly valued. ey the time- 
honored badge of Vanden 
Plas, one of Europe's most dis- 
tinguished coachmakers, 
adorns the most exclusive 
Jaguar sedan available. 

The 1987 Jaguar Vanden 
‘Plas is a study in classic auto- 
motive design. Curving softly 
like a well-muscled animal, its 
fluid shape is a subtle meta- 
phor for the swift and powerful 
feline whose name it bears. 

The Vanden Plas passenger 
Cabin 's fragrant with soft, com- 
fortable leather, rich with 
burled walnut. Fleece-like rugs 
fill the passenger footwells. 
Seat-back pockets, head rests 
and swivel reading lamps are 
provided for rear seat passen- 
gers. Befitting an automobile of 
such uncommon luxury, the 
Vanden Plas is equipped with 
numerous standard features, 
including cruise control, sun- 
roof, climate control, an 80-watt 
four speaker stereo sound 
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THE ARTISTRY OF A SCULPTURED 
SHAPE. THE ELEGANCE OF A FINE 
ENGLISH MOTORCAR. THE PRESTIGE 
OF THE COACHMAKER'S ART. 
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system and a trip Computer. 

In motion, the Vanden Plas 
achieves a near perfect bal- 
ance of sports car handling 
and supple ride. A SIX C ylinder 
dual overhead cam 
provides ample reserve: 
smooth, silent power. 

From the artistry of its classic 
styling to the opulence of its 
passenger cabin and the 
proven reliability of its sou Stl 
Cated mechanical system s, the 
Vanden Plas by Jag jt cele 
brates fine motc ring. F or 1¢ 
it Is protected by at a ree year/ 
36,000 mile warranty. 

Call your Jaguar dealer to- 
day for a eee appoint 
ment to sample the many 
refinements of this special edi- 
tion automobile. He'll also pro- 
vide full details of the - 
ae ted warranty. For the 

the Jaguar dealer 
oan dial 1-800-4-JAGL 
JAGUAR CARS INC., LEONIA, NJ 07604 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 
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Saul a regal yacht 
to glaciers or rivieras. 


This summer, let a Sea Goddess take you to the magnificent 
seascapes of Alaska or the sophisticated playgrounds of the 
Mediterranean. 

A yachtsman’s vision of a cruise ship, a Sea Goddess has all 
the ambiance of a private club. 

Each stateroom is a spacious outsidé suite. Each salon.is a ; 
gracious tribute to elegance. And each moment is personally 
dedicated to your preferences and your whims. 

Your Maitre d’ invites you to dine as leisurely as you please 
with whomever you wish at the table of your choice. Your Chef 
prepares each entrée to your order. Your Sommelier offers you 
a different premium wine with each course. Your Bartender 
remembers your name as well as your favorite cordial. 

In the privacy of your suite, you can enjoy the films of your choice 
and order anything from omelettes and filets to champagne 
and caviar around the clock. 

And from the fresh flowers that appear everywhere each 
morning to an intimate Casino and Piano Bar that call it a night 
only when you do, the Sea Goddess life is reserved for you and 
never more than 57 other couples who share your uncompromising 
taste. 

Come sail Sea Goddess J on a wondrous 7-night cruise through 
the Inside Passage of Alaska between Vancouver and Juneau. 

Or sail Sea Goddess II from Las Palmas, Monte Carlo, Malaga or 
Venice on a unique Mediterranean Riviera cruise of anywhere 
from 6 to 11 nights. The 1987 double-occupancy rate per day is 
approximately $650 per person. And like a yacht of your own, 
there are no port charges, no bar bills and no gratuities. 

Call us or ask your Travel Agent for a complete brochure. And 
let the Sea Goddess life be part of your life. 


Come live the Sea Goddess life. 


Alaska* Mediterranean * Caribbean * South America * Java Sea * Orient * Mexico 
Intercontinental Odysseys 
Sea Goddess Cruises Limited ® 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. 
(800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. Ships’ Registry: Norway. 
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Berlin Before Bauhaus 
continued from page 46 


was completed in 1909, is a monu- 
ment, a commanding, forthright, no- 
nonsense structure that became a 
primary step in what has come to be 
known as the International Style. 

If you visit the exhibition at the 
Cooper-Hewitt, you will see a draw> | 
ing by Behrens for the factory. In- 
deed, you will see his work in almost 
every part of the show, for he de- 
signed furniture, clocks, tableware, 
electric kettles and fans, ceramics, 
lamps and even hair dryers. As a be- 
liever in the economy and efficiency 
of mass-produced interchangeable 
parts, he was a disciple of Samuel 
Colt, the inventor of the revolver, a 
fact made evident in his design of 
electric kettles. Men far better known 
today than he worked in Behrens’s 
design office in 1910, Mies van der 
Rohe for one, and there are examples 
of the latter’s chairs in the exhibition, 
as there are of Behrens’s close friend 
Otto Eckmann, and works by Gropius. 

I can give here the merest hint of 
the richness of the exhibition. There 
are, for example, beautiful, classically 
simple ceramics by Marguerite Fried- 
lander. There are Art Nouveau glass 
lamps, and desktop accessories and 
table ornaments. There is much that 
is stern and much that is fancy and a 
great deal that is handsome in a 
straightforward, utilitarian way— 
chairs and tables and cabinets with 
an unbreakable look about them, but 
graceful and friendly all the same. 

If your vision of Berlin in the 1920s 
and early 1930s is based on Christo- 
pher Isherwood’s Sally Bowles and 
Goodbye to Berlin, or from the movie 
made from them, Cabaret, or on Kath- 
erine Anne Porter’s long short story 


“The Leaning Tower,” you will prob- | ~ 


ably be interested to discover quite . 
different qualities in the exhibition 
“Berlin 1900-1933.” Here you can be 
your own archaeologist, for you will 
find that much of the character of lost 
Berlin can be read in its artifacts.0 









“Berlin 1900-1933; Architecture and Design,” 
will be at the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New 
York, November 3, 1986 to January 25, 1987. 





Porsche Design is pure, true, techni- 
cally unadulterated. Function is its 
basic premise. Form follows. Mate- | 
rials are chosen not for superficial 

beauty, but because they are uni- 

quely suited to the function of each 

product. Workmanship is of a rare | 
quality. Porsche Design. The sig- 
nature of Ferdinand Alexander | 
Porsche. Design built on the Bau- | 
haus tradition. The work of a grand- | 
son of the auto-designing genius, 

who is already well on the way to 

giving the name Porsche a second 

significance in the world. Form fol- 

lows function. Technically innova- 
tive, individual, fascinating, Porsche | 
Design. Products which carry this 

name have become contemporary 

classics: The Exclusive Sunglasses | 
that feature lens-interchangeability; | 
The Ball Point Pen, unique because | 
it’s made of Titanium; The Saddle- | 
bag. A functional combination of : 
briefcase and travel bag. And The | 
Pipe. A new classic in a category 
where all the classics had been 
created. Until now. 
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The Titanium Watch SL 
Die Titanuhr SL 
La Montre en Titane SL 
L'Orologio in Titanio SL 
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The Sport Glasses 
Die Sportbrillen 
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The Ultra Sport 
Die Ultra Sport 
L'Ultra Sportive 
L'Ultra Sportivo 
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The Compass Watch 
Die Kompafuhr 
Romig ESTO 
L'Orologio-bussola 
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The Saddle Bag 
Die Satteltasche 
La Sacoche 
a - La Sella Portabiti 
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The Chronograph 02 
Der Chronograph 02 
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- Panasonic introduces the telephones 
you can’t get from the telephone company. 





\t Panasonic, we know what you want in a telephone. 
Sophisticated features and great styling. That's what 
hese new Panasonic phones give you. In combinations 
you can't find in phones from the telephone company. 
And one thing impossible to find in any other phone. 
The Panasonic reputation. 


A TELEPHONE SO SOPHISTICATED IT 
HAS A BUILT-IN ANSWERING MACHINE WITH 
ONE-TOUCH CONTROL. 


The KX-T2385 is a compact, easy-to-use telephone 
system. For starters. it's a sophisticated telephone. 
You can program up to 12 phone numbers for speed 
. dialing. Dial three emergency or frequently 
| called numbers by touching one button. 
And full-size. lighted push buttons 
aeteUcomlt easy to aarelce) 
evening calls. 7 
The built-in answer- 
ing machine uses 
era Aela Mane (on 
elim lgle| 
ola mil 
Auto-Logic.” Just 
touch Auto-Logic 
once and the machine 
rewind your tape and 












will play your messages, 
automatically reset itself for new messages. When 
youre not home, you can even get messages by 
yemote from any push-button tone phone without a 
remote device. What could be easier? 


~ OUR INTEGRATED PHONE WITH 
AUTOMATIC DIALER AND SPEAKERPHONE 
HAS A LOT MORE TO SAY FOR ITSELF. 


me VA-8205 does it all. It can automatically dial up to 


32 phone numbers at the touch of one button. The 
built-in speakerphone allows hands-free conversation. 
There's even a “Save” feature that lets you store a busy 
number into memory and call it 
back at the touch of a button, 
even if you've called other 
numbers in the meantime. 
‘And it even offers 
Masel’ aid com- 
patibility. So 
someone with 
ja hearing aid 
won't get the 
feedback” 

lit Can cause. 
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_ _& What more could you want? 











WITH OUR CORDLESS PHONE YOU WON’T SOUND 
LIKE YOU’RE CALLING FROM ANOTHER PLANET. 


The KX-T3815 cordless phone is 
designed to function on the new- 
est FCC approved channels. 
Which means static and 
interference are mini- 
mized. The KX-T3815, 
which is available in 
three colors. is also 
tone pulse switch- 
able. So it can work with Si 
tone or rotary dial service and = 
long-distance service. You can select your own 
personal security code to help ensure no one can 
eavesdrop on you or dial out on your phone. You can 
even page between the base and handset. And unlike 
some cordless phones, the KX-T3815 has a battery 
you can change yourself and avoid an expensive service 
charge. What could be more simple? 


A BASIC PHONE WITH MORE THAN JUST 
THE BASICS. 


The KX-T2204 is a terrific basic phone that gets better. 
It has full-size, rubberized, illuminated push buttons 
powered by the phone line. Which makes 
nighttime dialing easy. You can program up 
to 12 phone numbers into the phone's 
memory for speed dialing. Even dial three 
emergency or frequently called 
numbers at the touch of a 
single button. Electronic 
“Hold” lets you put a call 
on hold and then pick 
up the conversation 
when you pick up any 
extension .in your home. 
And with a Program- 
mable Timed Flash button, special telephone services 
like call-waiting and call-forwarding are easy to use. 
And the KX-T2204 comes in six decorator colors. 
What could be more beautiful? 
So if you want these sophisticated features 
and.great styling, in combinations you can't get 
from the phone company. there's sala one name 
to call on. 

















just slightly ahead of our time. 
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COURTESY M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: RICHARD DIEBENKORN 





TERSE YET LYRICAL, serene yet charged 
with tension, Richard Diebenkorn’s 
paintings have kept him in the fore- 
front of contemporary art. His mas- 
terfully controlled Ocean Park series, 
so named after the area in Santa Mon- 
ica Where his studio is located, consti- 
tutes an oeuvre of radiant immedi- 
acy. It continues to be the focus of a 
long and distinguished career. Repre- 
sented in major museums and private 
collections throughout the world, the 
artist, among other honors, has been 
elected to membership in the Amer- 


Radiant Vistas from Ocean Park 


By John Gruen 





When Richard Diebenkorn returned from figurative to abstract painting in 1967, it 

was “a very positive move, a matter of exploration. Things I wanted in painting were all at 
once there for me,” he says. The same year he began the widely acclaimed series that 

has absorbed him until the present. Ocean Park #131, 1985, is a recent example. 


ican Academy of Arts and Letters. 

One of the most notable factors in 
Diebenkorn’s career has been the dra- 
matic series of changes that have in- 
formed his work. A realist during his 
student years at Stanford University 
and the University of California at 


Berkeley, he turned to abstraction ° 


during the late 1940s through 1955. 
That year, he returned to figurative 


painting and worked in this mode 
until 1967, when, with the Ocean 
Park paintings, he embraced a new 
geometric abstraction. These paint- 
ings owe more to Mondrian and 
Matisse than they do to American - 
Abstract Expressionism. 

Reflecting on the circuitous course 
of his imagery, Richard Diebenkorn 
maintains that in reality it was all a 
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continued on page 56 
































SHOW IT ON. 
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lF you're wondering how a 
giant-screen TV would fit 
your lifestyle, you've got to 
see Zenith’s new collection 
of designer models with 
40- and 45-inch pictures. 
When youshow it on, 
-Zenith’s Black Matrix Screen 
fills the room with crisp, 
bright se 8 backed, lyme 











Model PV4045Y. (oye ee . 


STMAcen stem ert mutts 
© 1986 Zenith Electronics Corp. 
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Room design—Mario Buatta Carpet - Trellis Fleur 


CARPET 


THE BOUCLE COLLECTION 


The designs shown are a partial selection of the entire 
collection, which is in-stock. Available with or without 


- 

borders, as area rugs or wall to wall installations. 

The Boucle Collection combines the beauty of 
natural wools with easy maintenance and 


superior wearability. 
Through interior designers and architects. 
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Je Pi 


PURE WOOL PILE Berries/R aspberry 


Large Trianon/Black Rose Dot/Blue 


D&D Bldg., 979 Third Ave., NYC, NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, DC 
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MDM 


GENEVE 


Quartz movement - Water resistant 5-atm 18 K gold, gold and steel, all steel. Natural rubber strap. Peer model.” 
For information write or call toll free 1-800 331-1 334 - 212/265-4940 - Montres MDM Geneve of America Ltd., 608 Fifth Avenue, New Cy NY Dee 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: RICHARD DIEBENKORN 


Radiant Vistas from Ocean Park 
continued from page 52 
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COURTESY JOHN BERGGRUEN GALLERY 


matter of continuity. ‘Like most art- 
ists I started off painting realisti- 
cally,” he says. “First it was student 
work. Then it got a little better. But in 
the middle forties I became intrigued 
with abstraction. By the late forties 
and early fifties I was very much into 
it, and the emphasis had shifted to 
what a little while later was called 
Abstract Expressionism. The impetus 
for it seemed to be in the air—and 
it became a way of seeing, doing 
and thinking—and with a few excep- 
tions was about the only way a seri- 
ous painter could go.” 

Influenced in part by the Abstract 
Expressionist painters working in 
New York, Diebenkorn’s early paint- 
ings concurrently reverberated with 
the lessons of Picasso, Matisse and 
Cubism. Still, in matters of structure, 
imagery, color and composition, the 
works were charged with astonishing 
maturity, and contained the sort of 
invention and confidence that earned 
them high praise from critics and 
considerable admiration from the 
major Abstract Expressionists of the 





COURTESY M. KNOEDLER & CO, INC 
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ABOVE LEFT: Seated Woman, 1967, not only pays homage to Matisse but pre- 
dicts the highly original planes of color, light and space of the Ocean Park series. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Masterful structure typifies Diebenkorn’s work—as in Ocean Park #126, 1984. 
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LEO HOLUB 


period. Indeed, Richard Diebenkorn 
could easily have followed and devel- 
oped in their path. 

But instead, by 1955, an internal 





The artist—at his Santa Monica 
studio—says he begins a painting by 
making arbitrary marks on the blank 
canvas, his characteristic way of estab- 
lishing “a dialogue with the work.” 


continued on page 60 
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NEWEL. 
The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the eral te 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 y ae gi 
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“STEALING 
THE CREAM” 





ine Oil Paintings 
Dept. AD, 305 East 63rd St. 


~ Hours: M-F 9:30-5:00 
~. Sat. By Appointment 
Telephone: (212) 355-5710 
1986 Color Catalogue: $15.00 
New Collector's Catalogue: $10.00 
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OIL ON CANVAS 


SIGNED 


a te tt i ht ni st a dt a ea he GARNET 


SIZE: 24 x 20 INCHES 


HORATIO HENRY COULDERY 
“STEALING THE CREAM" 


ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 


Richard Diebenkorn 
continued from page 56 


resistance toward abstraction set in, 
and the artist began producing large, 
eloquent canvases in which a single 
figure, usually a woman, was the fo- 
cal point of a landscape or an interior: 
In these works, color assumed a clar- 
ity and a vibrance that Diebenkorn 
attributes to a major Matisse retro-, 
spective he had seen in Los Angeles. 
in the summer of 1952. “It absolutely: 
turned my head,” he says. Among 
other reasons Diebenkorn cites for his 
return to figuration is the lack of 
strictures that he encountered when 
working abstractly. As he puts it, 
there was no real reason a particular 
configuration had to have its position 
on the canvas. One could erase it or 
paint over it or place it elsewhere. 
There were far too many choices 
available. But in figurative art, he 
feels, the strictures are greater. Be- 
sides, he wanted to demonstrate to 
himself that he could do something 
entirely different. 

It was during this period that 
Diebenkorn was most often associ- 
ated with the group of Bay Area figu- 
rative artists headed by Elmer 
Bischoff and the late David Park. But 
Diebenkorn works in a most private, 
contemplative, seif-critical manner. 
He avoids discussing his work when- 
ever possible, choosing to stoically 
confront his own demons. Utterly 
outside of any mainstream, he says, 
“T didn’t like being labeled a ‘Califor- 
nia Figurative Painter.’ But of course I 
was a California figurative painter 
and so were my friends—David and 
Elmer andthe others—and I enjoyed 
working with them, drawing with 
them, talking with them and drink- 
ing with them. But I got very upset 
when we were all supposed to be- 
come a movement. I hated that. But it 
did become a movement, and I really | 
didn’t know what I could do about it. 
I wasn’t about to change my art be- 
cause of that. So I simply proceeded 
with what I was doing.” 

Diebenkorn’s return to abstraction 
in 1967 cannot be said to have been in 
direct revolt against the California 
movement. It was a question of need, 











ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 


Richard Diebenkorn 


a decision that arose out of the de- 
mands of the work. He says simply, 
“7 started thinking about abstract 
painting again.” 

It seemed a propitious moment for 
the artist, who had been working and 
living in San Francisco and teaching 
at the San Francisco Art Institute, to 
move to southern California. With 
his wife, Phyllis, and their two chil- 
dren, he settled in Santa Monica. It 
was here that he began his Ocean Park 
series, which to date numbers some 
140 paintings. These luminous can- 
vases, with their delicacy of surface, 
subtle chromatic range and articula- 
tion of space, have been the artist’s 
ongoing concern. He views their aris- 
tocratic self-containment and formal 
authority with characteristic caution. 

“T can’t tell you why the formal 
aspects of these paintings came to 
dominate,” he says. “Naturally I was 
afraid of picking up where I had left 
off in the fifties. In 1967 I wasn’t 
about to become an Abstract Expres- 
sionist painter. My idea was simply 
to get all the elements right. By that I 
mean everything: color, form, space, 
line, composition, what all of this 
might add up to—everything at once. 
Of course, it was a disaster when I 
actually triéd to do that.” 

Instead Diebenkorn initiated what 
he calls “a dialogue with the work,” 
which found him placing arbitrary 
marks on the blank canvas. These 
_marks might create some sort of cha- 
“otic condition that would spur him 
on to a next step. In short, rather than 
starting out with preconceived ideas 
for a painting, he wanted the paint- 
‘ing itself to lead him and make the 
plot thicken as he worked on it. 

“Finally I came to realize that ven- 
turing onto the blank canvas meant 
going into an unknown situation. I 
certainly don’t go to the studio with 
the thought of ‘saying’ something. 
All I want is for a set of configura- 
tions to stay put. I want them to look 
as though they were meant to be 
there. That’s my idea of ‘meaning.’ 
When that finally happens—well, 
then the picture is done.”O 
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New York. D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue. 
Tel. (212) 319-5730 


BOSTON Devon Service 
CHICAGO Designers Choice - CINCINNATI De Cioccio 
DALLAS Boyd-Levinson & Co. - DENVER Hang It Up Inc. 
HOUSTON Royce Allen Wall Inc. - LOS ANGELES The Kipp Collection. 
MIAMI Tradelines Inc. - PHILADELPHIA Matches Inc. 
PHOENIX S.C. Smith Ltd. - SAN FRANCISCO Chalfonte St. Giles Inc. 
SEATTLE McQuiston - Riggs Inc. 
TORONTO (Canada) Woeller Fabrics Ltd. 
WASHINGTON Matches II Inc. 















































Introducing stripes that work 
hard. Beautifully. And thirty- 
five rich, down-to-earth solids 


that work right along with 





them. The collection ts called 
Amphora: a handsome, prac- 


tical put-down for all those 
tough-to-carpet areas, both 
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commercial and residential. 
Like offices, conference 
rooms, kitchens, playrooms. 
So go ahead. Let your imagi- 
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jalution-dyed Marquésa® 4 Sete 88, And, above all, it encourages designer. For further informa- 
ia. So it’s colorfast. flights of fancy. Amphora tion, write C.H. Masland & 
psists stains. It has carpet ts available at fine Sons, Dept. B3, PO. Box 40, 
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FOR COREEC TOK: 


Notes with a Surrealist Streak 


By Harry Torczyner 





Belgian-born international lawyer Harry Torczyner recounts his attraction to Surrealist art and his acquaintance with many 
of the movement's key artists. Top: A photo-portrait of the collector by Duane Michals, 1983. ABOVE LEFT: Torezyner purchased 
La Légende Dorée from René Magritte in 1958; the artist described his painting as “manna from heaven.” ABOVE RIGHT: In a 


TASTE AND PREJUDICE, Measure for 
measure—that is what it has all been 
about for me. I am a child of Ant- 
werp. It is the city of Rubens and also 
of the Iconoclasts. 

My parents, Numa and Rachel 
Torcezyner, had purchased the house 
of the brothers Edward and Gérard 


Portielje, two nineteenth-century 
genre painters who covered the ceil- 
ings, walls and doors with their 
painterly script. (In the Museum of 
Antwerp, one can still find Edward 
Portielje’s painting Taquinerie (Teas- 
ing), and in the National Gallery of 
Victoria in Melbourne, Australia, is 


window of Torezyner’s Manhattan apartment, a cast of Hans Bellmer’s The Top, 1968, revolves mechanically. 


a work of Gérard’s, The Old Bachelor.) 
It was under a Portielje brothers 
flowery ceiling that I was born—my 
first exposure to art. The house of my © 
maternal grandparents, Joseph-Men- ° 
del and Amalia Weisslitz, was next 
door. All of the rooms were covered 
with murals commissioned by my 





continued on page 67 
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Notes with a Surrealist Streak 
continued from page 64 





The calligraphic lines of Mir6’s Figure in a State of Metamorphosis, left, and 
Klee’s Little Experimental Machine enliven Torczyner’s study. The sculptures, from 
left, are Raymond Mason’s Study of Crowd, Magritte’s La Dame and Ernst’s 
Homme. “Surrealist wartime visitors caused a turning point in American art,” 


Torezyner says, and many of the artists he collects are among them. 


grandfather, who loved opera, brass 
bands and murals, in that order. 

I remember especially a turquerie 
in the veranda, an imaginary view 
of Constantinople with an unlikely 
Turkish couple sitting on a rock, 
looking at the Bosporus. 

When I was five my governess, 


, Sophie Groen, took me to the Maurits- 


huis in The Hague. Unlike Marcel 
Proust I was not impressed by Ver- 
meer and his view of Delft but by 
Paulus Potter’s young bull. That was 


‘the first painting I fell in love with. 


When I was eleven years old I met 
‘my first live artist, Jeanne Stemmers. 
She was Flemish, painted flowers and 
was very beautiful. 

There followed the duly accompa- 
nied visits to the art shrines of the 
Low Countries, the museums of Paris, 
Vienna, London and Milan. I had a 
feeling of awe and deference for what 
I saw, but I did not have the 
sense of immediacy or personal rapport 


I had with literature and music. 

In 1939 I read Les Chants de Mal- 
doror by the comte de Lautréamont 
(Isidore Ducasse). This powerful poem 
affected me deeply and was to lead 
me to Surrealism in painting. 

I had no thoughts of leaving for 
America and did not anticipate my 
discovery of the New World. This 
would be the result of Hitler’s inva- 
sion of Belgium on May 10, 1940. The 
paradoxical effect of war’s misfortune 
was my good fortune in finding in 
New Amsterdam so many European 
and American kindred spirits. It was 
in New York that I met Marcel Du- 
champ and André Breton and his 
followers, and my interest in Surreal- 
ism led me into the art world. Léon 
Kochnitzky, music critic and poet, in- 
troduced me to Max Ernst and the 
work of Paul Klee. I met Matta and 
Esteban Francés. View magazine and 
meeting its team fortified my links to 
the Surrealists and their successors. 
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Notes with a Surrealist Streak 
continued from page 67 


In later years | would become acquaint- 
ed with Joseph Cornell, Salvador Dali, 
Paul Delvaux, André Masson, Joan 
Mir6, Man Ray and René Magritte. 

The postwar intercontinental air 
bridge allowed me to commute be- 
tween my past and my present. In- 
volved as I had become through taste; 
writings and profession with painters 
and sculptors on both sides of the At- 
lantic, | began to acquire more and 
more works of art. 

If luck is a habit, I have had the 
good luck of meeting artists with 
whom I could sympathize, engage in 
a dialogue that would permit me to 
understand their longings and aims 
and serve as a sounding board for 
them. I strongly believe that one ~ 
should love one’s time. That is why I 
have not stood still or become dog- 
matic in my choices, even though this 
may not always correspond with my 
strongest predilections. 

I must confess that the Surrealist 
streak has never left me. Here and 
now let me dwell on that special cor- 
ner of my mental universe, examin- 
ing works by close spiritual friends. 

René Magritte had illustrated Les 
Chants de Maldoror. He would protest 
that he did not illustrate; he “join[ed] 
an existing text with an image that 
would establish the felicitous encoun- 
ter between image and words.” He 
loved discussion, and so did the oth- 
ers I met: Ernst, Matta, Miro and 
Alechinsky; also Bellmer and Klee, 
whom I never met. 

Paul Klee’s passage from Construc- 
tivism to (the Surrealist circle was 
gradual and subtle. In Klee’s work I 
found a resonance of Rimbaud’s Son- 
net des Voyelles: “A noir, E blanc, I 
rouge, U vert, O bleu. .. .” Rimbaud’s 


verses led toward color; the colors in, ~ 


Klee’s paintings toward sound. 

The humming Little Experimental 
Machine preceded me to New York in 
1936 at the Museum of Modern Art 
exhibition ‘Fantastic Art, Dada, Sur- 
realism,” arranged by Alfred Barr, Jr. 
The “masculinity” of Klee’s work, its 
wit and irony (to use time-tested cli- 


continued on page 70 
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Notes with a Surrealist Streak 
continued from page 68 


che language), simply enchants me. 

In the early seventies, when Mi- 
chel Foucault visited me in New 
York, he mentioned Klee in connec- 
tion with Magritte. He recognized’ 
how far Magritte stood from Klee but 
considered them opposed and com-’ 
plementary. Magritte, as I told Fou-. 
cault, had not—much to my dismay— 
ever been complimentary about Klee;: 
as a prank he had even painted two 
pseudo-Klee watercolors. 

Of Max Ernst, Magritte thought 
highly. He recognized that Ernst too 
had felt de Chirico’s influence, but it 
was obvious that their own personal- 
ities had come rapidly to the fore. 

Their admiration was mutual. 
When I visited Ernst in his apartment, 
located at 19, rue de Lille in Paris, 
Magritte’s painting Le Rossignol, 
representing the Divinity hovering 
over a railroad yard, dominated the 
living room. And there, right next 
to it, stood the épreuve d’artiste of 
Max Ernst’s silver sculpture Homme. 





I must confess that 
the Surrealist streak has 
never left me—it is a 
special corner of my 
mental universe. 





I had become intrigued by Hans 
Bellmer and argued about him with 
Magritte. For Magritte, woman was 
neither thefashionable icon of André 
Breton’s orthodox Surrealism nor 
Hans Bellmer’s love object. 

Bellmer reminds us, in his 1957 es- 
say “The Anatomy of the Message,” 
that the statue of Diana of Ephesus 
was a black cone spiked with breasts, | 
and he remarks that André Le Notre, 
the landscape architect of Versailles, 
fused the natural with the imaginary 
in shaping box trees, just as man 
would shape the image of woman in 
accordance with the geometric and 
algebraic elements of his thought. 
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Notes with a Surrealist Streak 
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The plaster maquette of The Top 
was created by Bellmer in 1938; it 
was later cast in bronze. In 1968 he 
decided on an edition of eight pol- 
ished bronzes. The sculpture revolves 
and its title refers to the children’s 
toy, as Bellmer created female toys, 
bodies as dolls, just like the doll, 
Olympia in Offenbach’s The Tales of 
Hoffmann. Bellmer is Coppelius and: 
Spallanzani combined. 

In London in 1937, as guest and 
“painter-in-residence” of the collec- 
tor Edward James, Magritte met the 
young Matta. I was to meet Matta and 
enjoy his brio and virtuosity as a drafts- 
man and painter in New York in the 
forties. In 1963, for one year, Matta 
painted gigantic insectlike robots, 
mixing oils and sand on canvas. The 
critics decided that 1963 was not a 
good year for him. I found otherwise, 
and I think a painting of that period 
is the best Matta I own. 

I met Miré when he was in his late 
seventies. He had the beauty of utter 
frailty and was infinitely polite in his 
remarks. When I had to choose be- 
tween one of Mird’s famous Constella- 
tions and his Figure in Metamorphosis, 
I chose the latter. Its spontaneous line 
has the quality of the calligraphy of 
an Oriental ideogram. 

The images of Le Jockey Perdu, Le 
Thérapeute and La Légende Dorée each 
have their special place in the oeuvre 
of Magritte. Magritte considered Le 
Jockey as the work that had actually 
started his “race’’ as a Surrealist 
painter in 1926. 

The image of Le Thérapeute has 
had an extraordinary impact. The 
gouache is one of four versions. In 
two of them the strange medicine 
men wears a bowler hat, and on his 
torso appear a key, pipe, drinking glass 
and bird, in different arrangements. In 
the other two he wears a large straw 
hat and his torso is a birdcage with 
two doves. Le Thérapeute was the oc- 
casion for my first discussion with 
Magritte concerning the repetition of 
themes in his works. He quipped: 
“After all, Raphael repeated his Ma- 
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donna and Child time and time again.” 

In 1958, at 97, rue des Mimosas in 
Brussels, the house into which he 
had just moved, I discovered on Ma- 
gritte’s easel, the paint still wet, La: 
Légende Dorée. Looking at an air ar- 
mada of nine loaves of French bread 
flying past, I asked Magritte, “What, 
gave you the idea for this image?” 
He answered: “Manna from heaven.” . 
“Why the stone balustrade—is it to 
serve as a sort of frame?” “No, it is 
there to protect me from plagiarists.” 
“Is it a trademark then?” “Yes,” re- 
plied Magritte. 

Strangely enough, La Légende Do- 
rée is unique; there has never been 
another version. 

In 1949 I had discovered the work 
of Pierre Alechinsky, but not his 
whereabouts. Years later my friend 
Claude Bernard put me in touch with 
him. Alechinsky’s intellectual side 
and literary affinities made his work 
an imperative for me. After all, he 
paints and writes in Bougival near 
Paris, where Georges Bizet died and 





I met Mir6 when he 
was in his late seventies. 
He had the beauty of 
utter frailty and was 
infinitely polite. 





Turgenev survived, and Alechinsky 
resides on a street named for the 
French author Henri Barbusse. For 
me it is self-evident that Pierre 
Alechinsky can never go wrong. 

At age twenty, Alechinsky had 
asked Magritte, “What do you love 
about painting?” “One does not love 
painting,” 
insisted, ‘““What do you love then?” . 
“Beefsteak,’” was the answer that put 
an end to this dialogue. Pierre found 
it a Zen Buddhist reply. 

Raymond Mason is not a Surreal- 
ist. I slip his work into this context 
as a reminder that serious people 
can never take themselves seriously 
and that we all belong in a crowd. 




















replied Magritte. Pierre | ~ 
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BRITISH ART DEALER Richard Green is a 
modest, soft-spoken man. He is also 
something of a legend on the London 
art market. At the age of eighteen, he 
cashed in a £500 insurance policy 
and embarked on a career that over 
three decades has put him on an 





equal footing with rivals whose stat- 

















ABOVE: London art dealer Richard 


Green, shown with his son Jonathan, is 
an expert in a variety of artistic fields. 
RIGHT: Portrait of a Lady as the Magdalen 
Reading an Illuminated Breviary, a 16th-cen- 
tury oil by Adriaen Isenbrant. 


ure, purses and clientele date back as 
many as six generations. 

This is a success story all the more 
remarkable for its diversity: Green 
stands in the top rank not in one field 
but a half-dozen. He is capable of dis- 
cerning quality wherever it is to be 
found, and his three gallery branches 
on Dover and New Bond streets in 
London’s art district reflect this gift. 
The immense stock—well in excess of 
three thousand paintings—includes 
seventeenth-century Dutch and Flem- 
ish old masters; eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century English landscapes, 
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ANE NOTEBOOK 


By John A. Cuadrado 


sporting and marine canvases; Vic- 
torian genre paintings; Impressionist 
and Belle Epoque works, and an array 
of modern British oils. 

In an age of specialization, few 
dealers dare to operate in so many 
fields, and even fewer still succeed as 
Green has in becoming, major players 








The Richard Green Gallery in London 


in more than one. Green, however; 
did not begin his career with an em- 


pire in mind. “I wanted to do well,” 
he now recalls, “and the thing just, 


grew.” He began working at age fif- 


teen with his father, a Bond Street deal- 


er, and the purchase, exhibition and 
sale of paintings seemed from the 
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very first a natural pleasure for him. 

With success this delight has only 
intensified. “Once you have attained 
a certain wealth,” he says, “the finan- 
cial gain becomes less important. 
How many houses or cars can you 
really use?” Now as before, the real 


RIGHT: Mare and Foals in a 
Rocky Landscape, by George Stubbs, 1771. 
BELOW: The gallery’s collection of 
British marine paintings includes Samuel 
Walters’s The Brig ‘Mary Scott’ in 
Two Positions, foreground. 


DERRY MOORE 


excitement for Green rests in the 
quality of light in a fine seascape, the 
perfect delicacy of a Dutch flower 
painting—and the thrill of a good ac- 
quisition or sale. 

Indeed, Green is known to be an 
insatiable dealmaker, a workaholic 
who involves himself in every aspect 
of his business on a round-the-clock 
basis. Whether at the office, at home, 
in his car or on his boat anchored off 
the south of France, Green is on the 
telephone, talking, negotiating, buy- 
ing and selling paintings. According 
to his son Jonathan, Green begins his 
day at 6:30 in the morning and sim- 
ply does not stop. ‘He is constantly 
thinking,” says the younger Green, 
“wondering where he'll get the next 
picture and where he'll sell it.” Al- 
though family members play key 
roles in the twenty-two-member 
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The Richard Green Gallery in London 
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staff, control rests tightly in Green’s 
hands, and it is very much his re- 
served but demanding personality 
that animates the gallery. 

Richard Green’s presence is felt 
with similar weight in the trade. He 
is viewed as a tough but extremely 


fair businessman and, as befits a con- 
sistent winner, is regarded by his 
competitors with a mixture of ad- 
miration and apprehension. In nu- 
merical terms Green is perhaps the 
largest international buyer of paint- 
ings at auction and as such he exerts 
a significant force on the market. 
Simon Taylor of Sotheby’s British 
paintings department in London de- 
scribes him as “nearly all-powerful in 
many of his chosen areas.” Taylor 
notes that “Green’s intelligence sys- 
tem is simply remarkable. Hardly 
anything, anywhere on the auction 


circuit around the world, escapes. his | 


notice. His staff is constantly at work 
scouring piles of auction catalogues, 
and his cadre of stringers are present 
in salesrooms on the Continent, in 
England and in the United States.” 
The paintings on which Green sets 


his sights tend to be ones that present 
strong images of great decorative 
appeal. As one colleague explains, 
“Green is not the sort of dealer who is 
excited by a minuscule, thumbnail 
sketch by an Italian Baroque master. 
He prefers powerful works of high 





quality and instant visual impact.” 
Though through the years Green has 
placed many canvases in museum 
collections, as a general rule he is not 
drawn to academic or historical pic- 
tures and buys primarily with a pri- 
vate clientele in mind. 

With the explosive growth of the 
art market during the past twenty 
years, Green’s clientele has become 
increasingly international. The gal- 
lery continues to cater to a nucleus 
of well-to-do British collectors, but 
70 to 80 percent of its sales now go - 
abroad, to wealthy Americans, Eu-. 
ropeans and Japanese. The paintings 
Green sells have, of course, also be- 
come more expensive. When he first 
started out, an old-master painting or 
a British sporting work could be ac- 
quired for under $5,000. Today much 
of Green’s stock falls into the $25,000 


continued on page 86 
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The Richard Green Gallery in London 
continued from page 84 


to $250,000 range, and some exam- 
ples can exceed $1 million. Nonethe-. 
less, even in today’s market, Green 
maintains a selection of less expen- 
sive offerings. His annual Christmas 
exhibition includes a large group of 
works in the $1,500 to $15,000 range, 
and one of his more discriminating’ 
clients for Victorian genre painting is, 
as it happens, also his postman. 

Whatever the size of a potential 
purchase, Green’s habitual reserve 
extends to his salesmanship. “When 
selling a painting he may quietly 
convey that he is doing the client a 
bit of a favor,” notes Jonathan Green, 
who adds emphatically, “and he cer- 
tainly is at that. The client is buying a 
top example by the artist, and his 
money is well spent.” 

With all this, Green is careful to 
caution that paintings should first 
and foremost be bought for enjoy- 
ment, not investment—though in 
fact his clients have often done well 
on both counts. As might be ex- 
pected, Green has been astute in 


One of his more 


discriminating clients for 
Victorian genre painting 
is, as it happens, 
his postman. 


anticipating and reacting to trends in 
the art market over the years. 

In the past three or four years, 
Green has moved heavily into the 
market for modern British paint- 
ings—generally defined as represen- 
tational works by English artists 
active between 1880 and 1950—and 
has quickly become one of the princi-. 
pal dealers in the field. . 

Ever in search of the next canvas 
and the next challenge, Richard 
Green makes clear the continuing de- 
light he takes in the paintings he han- 
dles. As he notes, he is “surprised 
every day—in this business you can 
never, by any means, know it all.”0 
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Americans and the Aesthetic Movement 


By Catherine Lynn 


WHEN EXPATRIATE American painter 
James McNeill Whistler treated every 
square inch of a London dining room 
as a work of art, New York newspa- 
pers carried long and detailed de- 
scriptions of the process as well as the 
product: the Peacock Room, now in- 
stalled in Washington’s Freer Gallery. 

The Aesthetic Movement, in 
which Whistler played a founding 
part, inflated the status of ornamenta- 
tion spectacularly. As the movement 
took shape in England during the 
1860s, British artists and architects 
began to reevaluate the arts of decora- 
tion and a great many concentrated 
their talents on furniture, wallpaper 
and complete interiors. They soon ex- 
erted a tremendous influence on 
American artists as well. 

By the 1870s and 1880s not only 
was the enthusiasm for decoration 
evident among artists, but it had also 
spread to home decorators. Exem- 
plars of the trend are featured in the 
exhibit “In Pursuit of Beauty: Amer- 
icans and the Aesthetic Movement” 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, October 23 through January 11. 

Among the earlier works in the 
show is Whistler’s Purple and Rose: 
Lange Lijzen of the Six Marks, 1864, 
featuring the Japanese porcelain and 
embroidered patterns that figure in 
many of his paintings of the 1860s. 
Similar objets d’art were soon to ap- 
pear in many others’ works, perhaps 
most memorably in William Merritt 
Chase’s studio scenes of the 1880s. 

Popular magazines greeted the 
new interest in avant-garde English 
decoration not only with copiously 
illustrated descriptions but with 
transformations of their own. They 
decorated themselves, adopting a 
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Whistler’s Purple and Rose: Lange Lijzen of the Six Marks, from the Metropolitan 
Museum’s current exhibition on the 19th-century Aesthetic Movement. 





new graphic style marked by asym- 
metrical layouts cut through with di- 
agonal slashes of patterning. Similar 
graphics appeared on the bindings of 
novels, often stamped and gilded. 
Attenuated and embellished letter- 
ing, as well as an array of motifs asso- 
ciated with the arch-aesthete Oscar 


Wilde—the lily, the sunflower, the — 


peacock feather—adorned the covers 
of the latest fiction by Mark Twain 


and William Dean Howells. (Both 
lived in Aesthetic interiors.) 

At Philadelphia’s Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876, English art objects 
made a great hit. Through the next 
decade nearly every American critic 


cited the fair as the moment of great 
awakening for many people to the 


virtues of an English Renaissance 
in decorative art. If the fair served as 
the catalyst for the popular phase of 


continued on page 90 
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Americans and the Aesthetic Movement 
continued from page 88 


JAIME ARDI 


the American Aesthetic Movement, 
Oscar Wilde’s coast-to-coast tour of 
1882, in which he lectured on “Art 
Decoration,” marked the moment it 
became a craze and “something of 
a national joke,” as Howells put it. 
Priceless paintings as well as scraps 
of advertising are represented in the 
show at the Met. They offer convinc- 
ing evidence that from shore to shore 
Americans of every description were 
touched and excited by a new passion 
for art, a new conviction that it was 
possible to introduce beauty into 
the home in the form of graceful fur- 
nishings. Exteriors, too, revealed 
a preoccupation with decoration. 
Shingle Style houses boasted sun- 
flowers, lilies and all manner of 
other favorite aesthetic motifs in their 
terra-cotta panels. Richly patterned 
configurations of shingles, stones 
and bricks sheathed their facades. 
But it is the furnishings that most 
pointedly suggest the value Ameri- 
cans attached to what they called 
“surface ornament.” It is embodied in 
the rich golden tones of marquetry 
patterning on ebonized cabinets by 
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In 1880 Louis Comfort Tiffany and the Associated Artists created an Aesthetic inte- 
rior for the Veterans’ Room of New York’s Seventh Regiment Armory. 





Floral designs in underglaze pigments 
ona vase by John Bennett, New York, 1882. 


Herter Brothers, in the mellow hues 
William Morris observed in nature 
and then had printed on wallpapers, 
and in the underglaze pigments John ° 
Bennett painted on his vases. A wash - 
of ornamentation seems brushed 
across nearly everything, emphasiz- 
ing the shimmer of surfaces much as 
the brushstrokes of French Impres- 
sionists were doing at the same time. 

The emphasis on visual qualities 


continued on page 92 
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Americans and the Aesthetic Movement 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


A gilded screen with silk panels by 
Herter Brothers, New York, circa 1880. 


lends coherence to the best of the 
rooms that survive from this period. 
Decorators ransacked the depths of 
time and the corners of the earth for 
styles and motifs, often favoring the 
Japanese, the Near Eastern and the 
American Colonial, but not forget- 
ting the Gothic and the Hellenistic. 
The best among the decorators, firms 
like Tiffany’s Associated Artists and 
Herter Brothers, succeeded in sub- 
suming myriad themes and forms 
within rooms distinguished by a con- 
trolling sensibility that could balance 
the divergent styles. In the hands of 
amateurs, -however, the aesthetic 
ideal too often encouraged mindless 
clutter. One wry critic of 1877, Shir- 
ley Dare, dubbed it “the Babylonian 
Moen life. style” and noted that “there is a pain- 
Now everything must be the best ful amount nowadays” since “people 
and the most beautiful, want to put all that they find in one | 


like the crystal-handled Moen faucets. | room... by way of getting their 
y MOEN money’s worth probably.” 


eres Ono i Americans’ thoughts on the subject 
) of decoration had been shaped in 
large part by English authors. Thou- 


STANADYNE sands had read John Ruskin’s Seven 


Lamps of Architecture, first published 


Boutique® Roman Tub and Shower shown. For brochure, call 1-800-258-8787, ext. 215. (1-800-821-9400 , in Ohio.) 
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Americans and the Aesthetic Movement 


in 1849. In that celebration of Gothic 
architecture, Ruskin had cited orna- 
ment as the element that distin- 
guished true architecture from mere 
building. He found ornament pre- 
cious, especially because it expressed 
for him the state of its maker’s soul. 
In 1859 Ruskin published the only 
book he ever devoted exclusively to 
decorative art, The Two Paths, which 
went through nineteen printings in 
the United States over thirty-four 
years. In the book Ruskin argued that 
the decorative arts were not lesser 
arts but part of the great unity of art. 
They were endowed with the power 
to influence for good or evil those 
who lived with them, and were ex- 
pressive of the characters of those 
who made or chose them. 

Ruskin’s ennobling of decorative 
art was crucial to many Americans’ 
acceptance of a modified decorative 
Aestheticism because it lent moral 
justification to the less-palatable amo- 
rality of the concept of “art for art’s 
sake” that lay at the heart of Paris- 
born Aestheticism. Ruskin’s moral 
justification for the intense apprecia- 
tion of decorative objects also seemed 
to take some of the crass commercial- 
ism out of the argument with which 
an earlier English group had already 
inflated the value of ornamentation 
as a salable commodity. 

This group, centered in London’s 
South Kensington district, had won 

_ state funding for design education by 
‘convincing the government that a re- 
form of design was essential to the 
economic health of the nation. They 
taught that only conventional, two- 
‘dimensional forms of ornamentation 
were acceptable. Many American de- 
‘signers read the key text of the South 
Kensington school, Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament (London, 1856; 
New York, 1880). For them, “art 
decoration” connoted conformity to 
the principles Jones summarized, as 
well as belief in the lesser status of 
decorative art in relation to painting, 
sculpture and architecture. 

Christopher Dresser, a pupil of 
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Owen Jones and a product of the 
School of Design in London, tried to 
turn that hierarchy on its head, ac- 
cording ornamentation the highest 
rank among the arts. Dresser’s name 
was almost as well known as that of 
William Morris in America during 
the 1870s and 1880s. Shopkeepers ad- 
vertised his hard-edged geometric 
patterns as “Aesthetic” right along- 
side the naturalistic floral papers and 
chintzes of Morris, a devotee of Rus- 
kin. Dresser asserted that “true orna- 
mentation is that which is most 
exalted, it being wholly a creation of 
the soul; it is utterly an embodiment 
of mind in form.” Dresser’s was the 
era’s most extreme and arcane re- 
evaluation of ornamentation, but for 
many it added luster to the status of 
decoration. For some, however, the 
extremity of such claims called into 
question the current infatuation with 
ornament and the overzealous deco- 


ration of everything. 


The movement in which surface 
ornament figured so prominently, 
the movement that had been so 
amusingly satirized even in its hey- 
day, proved to be too vulnerable a 
target for critics of succeeding genera- 
tions. The modern movement turned 
with virulénce on the very element 
most prized in the Aesthetic era; by 
1909 the Viennese architect Adolf 
Loos had equated ornament with 
crime and perversion. American de- 

, signers of the mid-twentieth century 


‘deemed ornament worthless. 


Only since the 1960s have serious 
critics, architects and designers begun 
to rehabilitate the idea of ornament. 
‘Recovery from the early modernists’ 
overreaction against the excesses of 
‘the 1870s and 1880s has been slow in 
coming. But now many architects 
and designers are decorating their 
work, teaching themselves a subject 
that has long been omitted from most 
schools of architecture. In the Aes- 
thetic masterpieces we can appreciate 
anew the remarkable level of attain- 
ment that became possible when the 
best artistic and architectural minds 


focused on ornamental design.O 
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In the Philadelphia home of collector Dennis R. Dodds, an antique Anatolian village rug is used as an accent on the 
floor of the dining room. On the walls are two 17th century silk velvet Chinese temple hangings that enhance the 
Oriental character, and a rare 16th century Anatolian carpet is seen in the background. Photograph by John F. 
Waggaman, II. 
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The design genius of Frank Lloyd 
Wright expressed in a series of 
exclusive handcrafted rugs. 
Created with the curatorial 
co-operation of The Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation. Shown here, 
Imperial Triangle, an astute 
adaptation of Wright’ onginal 
for Tokyo’s celebrated Imperial 
Hotel (1916-22). Available to 
order, in custom sizes and colors. 
Only at Schumacher" showrooms. 

: Arrange to see the whole collection, 
each rug sparked by Wright's 
singular talent for creating 
perennial immediacy. 
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be it contemporary or traditional—and add warmth 

with a richness of texture, detail and color.” 


Carol Tobin and Robert Parnes, 
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, 


_ the story of how this Asmara Serapi was discovered and created. 


ersian, English and French patterns from the 18th and champagnes, greys, burgundies and forty-five more 
19th Century in incredible colors: teals, sage greens, shades, hand-dyed and hand woven by Asmara crafts- 
peaches, salmons, antique roses, tapestry blues, men in North India. See them at these fine dealers: 
Boston Boston Chicago Chicago Merchandise Mart Cincinnati Dallas Detroit 
Wellesley Hills Rugs Asmara (Trade Only) Pedian Oriental Rugs Int’l (Trade Only) Richard Markarian Inc. _ Blackstone Carpets Hagopian 
(617) 237-0800 (617) 542-7007 (312) 675-9111 (312) 670-2370 (513) 621-4122 (214) 748-1570 (313) 399-2323 
Memphis New Jersey New York Philadelphia Phoenix Portland, OR Providence, RI San Francisco St. Louis 
oldsmith’s Oak Court Sandler & Worth Morjikian Davis & Nahikian Designer Floor Gallery — Tufenkian Rustigian Galleria Floors Ltd. Asadorian 
(901) 761-0114 (201) 376-5500 = (212) 753-8695 (215) 567-6361 (602) 996-0096 (503) 222-3428 (401) 751-5100 (415) 863-3388 (314) 382-6605 
| 
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The Heritage of Classic Excellence 
ASMARA 12 Farnsworth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02210 (617) 542-7007 } 
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Oriental Rug Retailers of America, Inc. 


A National Trade Association comprised of oriental rug merchants who encourage the interest, 
promotion & education of authentic oriental rugs. These merchants encourage high ethical standards. 


EAST 


ALBED RUG CO. 

513 W. Lancaster Avenue 
Wayne, PA 19087 
215-688-2020 


BARBARA L. AVAKIAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 

R.D. 1, Box 192-A 
Hockessin, DE 19707 
302-239-0577 


EBNER’S 

29 East Front Street 
Red Bank, NJ 07701 
201-741-0302 


FINE PERSIAN RUGS OF NEWTON 
65 Watertown Street 

Watertown, MA 02172 

617-926-4339 


MALOUMIAN & SONS, INC. 
7700 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-242-8655 


AL MOVSESSIAN & SONS, INC. 
315 Moody Street 

Waltham, MA 02154 

617-899-2600 


B. SHEHADI & SONS 
400 Main St. (Rte. 24) 
Chatham, NJ 07928 
201-635-8100 


The more you know about Oriental Rugs, the more you trust your ORRA dealer. 


For complete details on membership listings and services, please contact ORRA. 
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SOUTHEAST 


SALEM M. EWAYS, INC. 
1417 North Emmet St. 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
804-295-3136 


MIDWEST 


OSCAR ISBERIAN RUGS 
1028 Chicago Avenue 
Evanston, I] 60202 
312-475-0010 


RICHARD R. MARKARIAN, INC. 
105 West 4th Street 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 

513-621-4122 


BLANCH L. MARKLEY SHOPPE 
3780 South Dixie 

Lima, OH 45806 

419-991-3731 


K.A. MENENDIAN, INC. 
1090 West Fifth Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43212 
614-294-3345 


PERSIAN RUG CENTER 
Ninth and Ash Streets 
Springfield, Il 62703 
1-800-252-RUGS 


WEST 
NEEDHAM’S ORIENTAL RUGS 
217 Second Avenue South 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206-442-9000 
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SOUTH 
HARB’S ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 
4928 Homberg Drive 
Knoxville, TN 37919 
615-584-1425 


S.V. KISH ORIENTAL RUGS 
Goldsmith’s - Oak Court 
Memphis, TN 38143 
901-766-2361 


MAXIMILLIAN’S INTERNATIONAL 
SHOWROOMS 

8600 Oak Street 

New Orleans, LA 70118 

504-895-1115 


TINNIN CARPETS 
Woodland Hills 
Jackson, MS 39216 
601-981-5234 


WEBER ORIENTAL RUGS, INC. 
7118 Central Avenue 

St. Petersburg, FL 33707 
813-347-3359 











Oriental Rug Retailers of America, Inc. 


P.O. Box 4728 
Medord, OR 97501 
503-779-8409 





The Peerless Rug Catalog has a wonderful selection of Oriental Rugs— 
<elims, Dhurries, Bokharas, Tabriz, Chinese, Romanian, and much more! 
Also included are machine woven rugs and tapestries from Europe as well 
as Colonial Rugs, Rags, Southwestern Indian designs, and contemporary 
-ugs. Peerless is a direct importer and the savings are generally 25% off 
ocal dealer prices. 


PEERLESS IMPORTED RUGS 


ESTABLISHED 1938 


3033 N. Lincoln Ave. ¢ Chicago, IL 60657 © 312.472.4848 


Please visit our showroom at the above address. 
Designer inquiries are invited. 
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Ask for our color catalogs 


CENTURY RUG CORPORATION 
44 West 28th Street « New York 10001 
212.684.7660 © 
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an assemblage which could only be 
presented by Kas Oriental Rugs, Inc. 


aaa a; mere 
Meeeney pee Ele 
floral motifs and present open oe 
handcarved designs in bright _.« 
pastel colors. | 
Shown here is 400-GK Bina. e P 


We think of ourselves as different, perhaps even unique. Maybe know the best and will settle for nothing less. 
you will agree. Responsiveness to current decorating trends, along At Kas, we pride ourselves in being able to offer as Praca 
with quality control, are of paramount importance to us. The only sive an assortment of Oriental rugs as can be found anywhere. 
| way to fully satisfy our rigid standards is to handcraft our own rugs. = While our cachet is singularity, we can guarantee the availability of 
So, we do — with talented handweavers who execute original this vast array of quality styles and contemporary colors. We dem- 
designs. They render colors and motifs unsurpassed in their fine onstrate this today — in our finest Collections to date. “The Aurora 
beauty. True treasures that enchant designers and clients who Mood” — the best keeps getting better! 
PURE AEH UOTE Ue re Cty Kasduri Collection 
Cela ae MMS SR UTM al eV m eC ULO AO MU ee) Mies ulema ALAR ISIE (01 Oa eo Of MUTT MarUaleuaeCel MOLTO laa sm (rll [emp esa) Ae U0 
TA ie etl tSe handcarved and knotted in China. served in these elegant wool carpets handmade in India. manship and unique colors and ea in fine imported 
Shown below is 542-KC Chinese. Nie WUAM ele] ONmses 10 On a PRC ar) Meal Collection). New Zealand wool. sig ri is 108- KD Kasduri. 


‘Bie. Hae ee et ee 


=e 





oats ALES RH) Everest Collection Ameer Collection 


LAUT erAV eM oreo CAMO AL rer CAT Te ee Featuring an ancient knotting form, Tibetan carpets are Our rag rugs, of 100% cotton, are woven with such daz- 
COT me LiMo CME USN NAO SI¢ ee cl woven and washed to produce the harmonious tones of Zlingly vibrant shades that practicality is elevated to chic. 


cate Kod Sire TA lake is 300-CK Chain Stitch. nature. Shown below is 600-TK Tibetan. Shown below is 28-RR Rag Rugs. 





Our tl program teas ae from 3x5 to 12x18. Styles are featured in a ee (of Pan Lure Meee) Collar Lae MAY ATA ASM Or LAO] pena in a number of wags 
Contact Kas Oriental Rugs, Inc. fer a complete catalog. 


surg Bee Mood — a dawning of brilliant tomorrows for you! 


Kas Oriental Rugs, Inc. 11 West 32nd St. NY, NY 10001 


Telephone: (212) 947-1210-1219 Telex: 4973286 KAS RGUI if 
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“Art Deco,” the refir 


ta 


ed look of a rare one-of-a-kind rug handmade in China, circa 1920. 


rson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. 


nie 





950 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (212) 751-6414, Pe 

Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise Mart Tel. (312) 644-3280 Pea 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Houston, Philadelphia, Denver, New Orleans, Boston, area Ce Washington, D.C., Miami, ~~ Boe | 
Palm Beach, Fla., Phoenix, London, Paris” hie -< , = 
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P oda rugs are proudly | 


shown in these fine stores 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

RAYMOND’S ORIENTAL RUGS 

315 Moody St. 

Waltham, Ma. 02154 
617-899-2600 


NEW YORK AREA 

MONTAUK CARPET 

65 Price Parkway 

East Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735 
516-293-3900 

ALSO: 109 W. 24th St., N.Y.C. 


WASHINGTON D.C. AREA 











“‘T know what I like— 

















and I know where to get it.” WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Tyson’s Corner, Va. 
You will, too, once you've visited. ... 703-893-6400 
Columbia, Md. 7 
—c 301-730-3500 
Annapolis, Md. 
FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 301-224-3300 
160 Route 22 770 Route 17 SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
Springfield, NJ 07081 Paramus, NJ 07652 
201 * 376* 5500 201 *670* 8700 ZAKI ORIENTAL RUGS 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 14 138 So. Main St. 
High Point, N.C. 27260 
919-884-4407 
_CHICAGOAREA 
TRI-PAR, INC. 


1220 Merchandise Mart 

Chicago,’ Il. 60654 
312-467-6160 | 

TEXAS AND SOUTHWEST 

JOSKE’S 
ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 

Houston, The Galleria; San Antonio, 

North Star Mall; Dallas, North Park; 

Austin, Highland Mall. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

THE ORIENTAL CARPET | 

526 University Ave. ! 

Palo Alto, Ca. 94301- | 
415-327-6608 | 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA | 

AGA JOHN 

Pacific Design Center 
213-657-0890 

Design Center So. (Laguna Niguel) 
714-643-2451 








Bessarabian Kilim flatweave in sizes ‘B to 10 x 13. 
The Unique, The Affordable 
® Pagod 90 line, 
THE RUG WAREHOUSE, INC. Ss th poi ree eae 
oO | 


New York’s largest Oriental rug discounter carpets handknotted in China and 


signed with this Pagoda logo (left). 


2222 Broadway (79th St.) * New York, NY 10024 
212 * 787 * 6665 
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Design 
T2476/280 


1679/201 


Design T2437/201 


Your Assurance of 
Quality, Superb Color, and 
Elegant Design in Chinese Carpets 


Design T3052/252 


- 


See opposite page for fine stores where these and many other Pagoda rugs are proudly shown. 
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THERE’S A PLACE 
WHERE ALL COLOURS LIVE INHARMONY 
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SHVAM AHU|A BN 


SHYAM AHUJA PVT LTD (Headquarters) Shree Niketan, Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay 400 018. Tel: 4938030/31/32 Telex: 011-73690 “WHDH IN’ 
| SHYAM AHUJA, DELHI 3, Local Shopping Complex. Block E, Greater Kailash Il, New Delhi 110 048. Tel: 6434531 Telex: 65979 SAPL IN 


SHYAM AHUJA. BANGALORE 3. Setlur Street. Langford Town, Bangalore 560 025 EERO LInETCnTa 
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(ORIENTAL RUG CENTER] RUG me 


Unlimited Selection for 
Design Conscious Buyers 


PHILADELPHIA 
525 Lancaster Avenue 
Haverford, PA 19041 
215.525.0333 


PARAMUS, NJ 
556 Route 17 North 
Paramus, NJ 07652 

201.444.6969 


LONG ISLAND, NY 
38 Walt Whitman Road 
Huntington Station, NY 11746 
516.385.1717 


MILLBURN, NJ 
327 Millburn Avenue ~« 
Millburn, NJ 07041 
201.376.0730 










































This design is Serapi II, 9 x 12. Also 
available in other sizes from Romani, Inc. 








At PTK you can choose from a rainbow of decorative 
colors, prolific patterns and hundreds of sizes. Our 
Oriental Rug Centers offer fine carpets with excep- 
tional value and service. 
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Ray Manley Publishing 
Tucson, Arizona 
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orthe fine homes of the wor 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send 
$ 7.00 for full color catalogs to Poggenpohl USA Corp. (also available in Canada) (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 
Allendale, New Jersey O7401U.S.A,, Tel.: (2ON 934-1511, Ix.: 7IO990 9206 pogg all usa, Telefax: (201) 934-1837, 
Poggenponhl cabinetry manufactured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, West Germany. Est. 1892. 
































Would you have believed a door could 
make that much of an improvement? 

It can when you replace your old sliding 
. = patio door with 
a 7 The Atrium Door. 

It's beautifully easy to do. 

The all wood Atrium Door comes fully 
assembled, sized to fit most standard patio 
door openings. You can install it yourself. 
Or ask your dealer for the name of an 
authorized installer in your area. 


The energy efficient patio door. 

Beyond its beauty, The Atrium Door is much 
more energy efficient than sliding patio doors. 

Its optional high performance Comfort-E™ 
glass — The Transparent Insulation ™ — reduces 
fabric fade, cold spots and condensation. 

And The Atrium Door’s high tech weather strip- 
ping stops drafts. 





















Exceptional security. 

The Atrium Door’s solid brass mortice lockset 
is more secure than a deadbolt lock, providing 
far more protection than sliding patio door locks. 


Long-lasting beauty. 

Now you can choose The Atrium Door with 
maintenance-free factory applied Polycron™ 
exterior coatings. They’re backed by a 10-year 
warranty against blistering, peeling and excessive 
color fading. 


Call toll-free. Z 
Get the names of dealers in your area who can 
help you make a big improvement in your home 
with the built-in quality of 
The Atrium Door. Call toll- 
free 1-800-527-5249 and ask 


«the 


for Dept. E. In Texas, call Atrium 
214-438-2441. Door. 


Moulding Products, Inc. * RO. Box 226957 ¢ Dallas, Texas 75222-6957 
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Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. ae 


A 


Available through your architect or interior designer. 








te mee her feet A cold. His chest gets hot. Anda 
Hl ri the room. Yet they never notice. 
ey sleep through the night undisturbed. Because 
nber Rest blanket senses and responds to all these 
. SANTA Te UCN oa cam OR ncreaae 

Si Peete And warming up all over when the room is 
too cold. 

Yet all they know is comfort. To them, body heat is a 

sensation. To Slumber Rest, it is a science. 


















The PM. Personal 
Monitoring System is the 
brain behind the blanket, 
which adjusts to both body 
and room temperatures. 
Each tiny section inde- 
pendently senses where 


warmth is needed. And 
aah, bee WU aca e ine 
Soft, warm and 


completely washable, the Slumber Rest PM. System blanket 
gives you personalized sleeping comfort. And uncompromis- 
ing luxury. Available at fine department stores. For more 


information, write Slumber Rest 

PM. Personal Monitoring . 
System, PO. Box 59266, 
Chicago, IL 60659. BLANKETS 


; Slumber Rest, PM. Personal Monitoring. 
es = 1985 Northern Electric Company. 
"Du Pont Certification Mark Eve Allegheny International Company. 
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BROOKE ASTOR 


First-Class Passage 


TRAVELING TODAY is not as I used to 
know it. It is often a test of survival, 
and when you finally arrive at your 
destination you are exhausted. 

It was not so when I traveled across 
the Atlantic by ship. In those halcyon 
days, our large trunks were sent 
ahead to the pier to be stowed away 
in the hold, while our steamer trunks 
and cabin luggage came with us and 
were whisked away at once by por- 
ters, who saw that they were safely 
deposited in our cabins. 

The amount of luggage you had 
made no difference. | remember trav- 
eling with not only a steamer trunk 
in my cabin but also with a book box, 
a hatbox, a shoe box, a phonograph 


100 


Called the “floating embodiment of 
the will and soul of France,” the Normandie 
was one of the great passenger liners that 
dominated the seas during the 1930s. 





with a record box, and my own lace- 
trimmed blanket covers and pillow- 
cases. On the ships of the Italian lines, 
particularly on the Conte di Savoia, 
which went directly to Italy—where I 
had a house—I always took my dog 
with me. Fafner, my dachshund, slept 
in a delightful kennel on the top 
deck, but was allowed to come down 
and sit next to me in his own chair on 
the main deck during the bouillon 
hour at eleven a.m. He used to sit up 
and salute smartly when I said, “Viva 





Italia,” because Count Paserini, a 
charming gentleman who was the 
purser, allowed him this and many 
other glorious privileges, such as runs 
on the main deck at night. 

The Italian lines did not have mid- 
night sailings, but trips on English or 
French ships always started off in a 
gala mood because of their late-night 
departures. No matter what time you 
sailed, though, you always arrived in 
your cabin to find it filled with bas- 
kets of flowers and fruit sent by 
friends who came to see you Off. ' 
Stewards provided champagne and ° 
caviar, and we all laughed and talked 
and clung to each other until a gong 
rang and the cry of “All ashore who’s 


continued on page 104 
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For additional information, please call us at 800-852-5552. Century Furniture Company, Hickory, North Carolina 28603. 

















Brazil What lifev y 


In Brazil, you’ll discover a world of unequalled natural beauty 
and a people of remarkable generosity and spirit. You’ll dis- 
cover a world where life is what it was intended to be. 


AN UNFORGETTABLE VACATION AT A PRICE 
YOU WON'T BELIEVE 

A one-week stay in Brazil can cost as little as $771 to 
$959* from Miami, including airfare, hotel, breakfast, trans- 
fers, and sightseeing. That’s just about as inexpensive as a 
vacation can get. 

And planning a vacation in Brazil is as easy as it gets. Be- 
tween PAN AM and VARIG, you can choose from 36 flights 
each week from New York, Los Angeles, or Miami. And the 


A BRAZILIAN 


| 
TOURISM BOARD 
IS EMBRATUR 





American Express’ Card is the ideal way to pay for both your| f 
travel arrangements and virtually all your purchases while in}. 
Brazil. In fact, because the Card gives you greater spending |) 
flexibility, it’s the perfect travel companion. Don't leave home, 
without it? 

Once you're in Brazil, you won't believe how far the dollar — 
goes. Nor what terrific things it buys. Like gemstones mined. anq), 
crafted in the country. Leather goods. And “‘Churrasco,’ a deli-+ 
cious traditional Brazilian barbeque, for less than you'd expect. | 


A CITY OF ENDLESS EXCITEMENT 
In Rio, spend long days on renowned beaches like 
|panema and Copacabana. Enjoy magical evenings exploring 


*Higher during December and Carnival; departure taxes not included 


€3 Pan Am. 


Ss intended to be. 


he city’s legendary night life. It is not unusual to begin dinner 
it 10 p.m., and visit the local nightclubs and sidewalk cafes 
or hours afterwards. Then on to home at dawn, passing jog- 
¥ers who are just starting their day. For in Rio one lives each 
Jay according to one’s wishes. 
__ Rio's setting is perhaps the world’s most beautiful. The 
city is nestled among majestic mountains whose irregular 
shapes seem to change from each new vantage point. A day 
spent walking along the many beaches or through the sur- 
rounding hills is a day memorably spent. 
A COUNTRY OF ENDLESS ADVENTURE 
Discover the spectacular diversity of Brazil. Bahia: a city 


SVARIGC 


of graceful beauty, filled with culture and history. Recife: an 
oceanside tropical paradise. And the Amazon: the world’s 
largest jungle, where a guided trip will take you to another 
world — more fantastic than any you could envision. 
A PEOPLE OF ENDLESS GENEROSITY 

Come visit Brazil. It is a land of magic. A country unlike 
any other in the world. One where people understand what is 
best in life. And where they share this treasure every day with 
the people they meet. 

For more details on a vacation to Brazil, call your travel 
agent. Or call Embratur, the Brazilian Tourism Board, at 
1-800-833-3111 for free brochures and information. 


= A 
P3712 3456 78)95005 | 
Re ice $ se ax A 


©1986 American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc. “© Rost 
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First-Class Passage 
continued from page 100 







































going ashore” was heard. Reluctantly 
we kissed goodbye and then rushed 
to the top deck to hang over the rail, 
throwing out paper streamers and 
waving to our faithful friends, who 
remained on the pier as the ship 
moved slowly away from the dock. I 
went to bed tired but peaceful, know- 
ing that the next morning I could 
sleep as late as I wanted, even skip- 
ping breakfast, only rising in time to 
be in my deck chair for the bouillon. 

After the first day, mornings were 
rather different, though perhaps 
even more of a panacea. First it was 
breakfast in the cabin, then down to 
the exercise room for a workout, fol- 
lowed by a massage and a long swim 
in the saltwater pool. I was usually up 
on the deck after that for a brisk walk 
before settling down in my chair for 
the cup of hot bouillon at eleven. 


RIGHT: The grand staircase of the Paris, 
launched in 1916 and the flagship of the 
French Line, exemplifies the stunning 
opulence of the transatlantic ships. 


BELOW: The first of the famed French 
liners was the France (1912). It was decorated 
throughout in Louis XIV style, and its first- 
class passengers could enjoy cabines de grand 
luxe with private drawing rooms. BELOW RIGHT 
The author aboard the Aquitania in 1932. 
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Soothe your 
nervous system. 


There are those who 
measure distance in miles. 
While others choose to 
measure distance in terms 
of time. 

At Mitsubishi Motors, we 
take an altogether different 
view. Wé believe that the 
best measure of distance 
in a luxury sedan is the 
distance you never notice. 

And to prove it, we 
created the Mitsubishi 
Galant. 

Galant’s engineered to 
deliver a unique driving 
experience. Patiently 
crafted to be an island of 


. calm amid the storm of 


demands success often 
brings. Galant’s onboard 
computer, ETACS IV™, 
monitors allsecondary ~ 


functions from power win- 
dows and door locks to 
a new theft-deterrent 
system. Its electronic- 
ally fuel-injected 2.4-liter 
engine responds with 

a silent surge of power. 
There's even an available 
ECS™ electronically con- 
trolled suspension that 
self-adjusts to changing 
road conditions. 

Of course a sedan this 
sophisticated demands 
luxury as well as perfor- 
mance, so inside you'll find 
a haven of comforts and 
appointments. Adjustable 
front bucket seats, in 
velour or optional leather. 
Electronic power steering 
for smooth, confident 
handling. An available 
six-speaker AM/FM cas- 





sette stereo system with 
graphic equalizer and re- 
mote controls mounted 
on the steering wheel. 
And to ensure that 
passengers in back are 
every bit as comfortable, 
Galant offers a unique 
reclining rear seat with 
adjustable headrests. 

The Mitsubishi Galant. 
Road car performance in 
a luxury sedan. Patiently 
engineered to soothe 
your nervous system and 
to keep an impatient 
world at a comfortable 
distance. 


Call 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest dealer 


Mitsubishi. 
Perfecting the 
Experience: 





MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 
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Se a a anne Oncaea 


NEW YORK: 232 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022, (212) 688-7141 


ATLANTA/BOSTON/CHICAGO/CINCINNATI/CLEVELAND/DALLAS/DENVER/HONG KONG/HOUSTON/LOS ANGEL 
MINNEAPOLIS/PHILADELPHIA/PHOENIX/SAN FRANCISCO/SAN JUAN/SEATTLE/SINGAPORE/TORONTO/TROY/WASHIN 


STAINES 





GTON, D.C. 


a ca 


TOA PIANIST. THE MAJOp DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
al eO Ness GRAND PIANO AND THE TECHNICS Den PIANO 
i ¢ o ~ ISABOUT $40,000. Lo 
so Introducing the Technics Sati relalia digital piano, | 


Patible. Never needs tuning. Stores Music for Looe agar much, much More. 
Uae, Sanyal ras digital piano. ila oN BAe) Aaa Everything about it sounds 
grand. Except the Price. 
For Talore Saale lad 6550 Katella Ave., Cypress, CA 90630. (714) SS Lay ae an 


Technics 


The Science of SOund 
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First-Class Passage 
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| How delicious it was after all that ac- 
tivity to be wrapped up solicitously 
by the deck steward and to lie back, 
sipping the bouillon slowly, a book 
lying idly on my lap, while I engaged 
in the delightful occupation of day- 
i dreaming. I usually returned to my 
| deck chair to read after the four 
o'clock tea. Then I always took an- 
other walk before going below to 
dress for dinner, perhaps stopping en 
route for a quick hair comb at the ex- 
cellent beauty salon. 

Naturally the men all wore black 
tie for dinner, unless they were trav- 











eling alone and expected to spend the 
iy evening in the bar playing bridge or 
Vi) betting on the ship’s daily run. In that 
case it was permissible to come down 
to the dining room in a business suit. 
| But the married men, or the single 
ones who wished to join the ladies for 
| dancing after dinner, were all in din- 
Hii] ner jackets. What fun it was! The 


purser, who was in a way sort of 
cruise director-cum-diplomat, used to 
arrange a cocktail party every night. 
Different groups were invited to dif- 
ferent parties. The captain, the first 
officer, the doctor and sometimes the 
purser were the hosts, and a cabin 
boy delivered the invitation. 

Two nights before we arrived in 
port there was the captain’s gala, 
which on the British ships was usu- 
ally followed by a benefit entertain- 
ment, with the money raised among 
the passengers going to the Seaman’s 
Pension Fund. For these events we 
wore our very best dresses, and what- 
ever jewelry we had with us came out 
of the safe. Some attractive and inter- 
esting person would provide the 
entertainment—Lucrezia Bori would 
sing, or Leslie Howard would read a 
passage from a favorite book, or 
Dame May Whitty would recite from 
her latest successful role. 




















As the ships usually arrived at port 


early in the morning, the ladies 


would come to dinner the last night 
at sea in a simple cocktail dress, the 
men in business suits. Although the 


night before arrival was supposed to: 


be subdued, there was an ever,-, 
present feeling of suppressed excite- 
ment. Land would be sighted the 
next morning. We would have to face 
real life ashore. After those days of 
luxury and serenity, everyone would 
be up early the last morning with 
binoculars, looking toward the land, 
which we would catch sight of even- 
tually. It was always thrilling to hear 
the cry, “The land is there!” 

It was the custom to have the pilot 
of whatever port was our destina- 
tion—Le Havre, Cherbourg, Plym- 
outh or New York—board the ship at 
the entrance of the harbor to guide us 
safely to our berth. The trains to take 
us to London or Paris were already 
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waiting on the pier, and again our 
luggage was taken to the trains and 
delivered safely to us at our destina- 
tion. As when we set sail, there were 
more fond goodbyes on the pier. 
Friendships had been made on board, 
many of them lasting, and we con- 
gratulated each other on the joy of 
our voyage. 

Some ships were more amusing to 
travel on than others. The Olympic 
and the Majestic were among the 
great ones, the Paris was the coziest, 
and the Bremen, one of the newer 
ones, was very popular, with its spe- 
cial restaurant on the top deck. There 
were also the great Art Déco ships, 
the Normandie being the finest exam- 
ple of this style. 

The Queens—Elizabeth and Mary— 
were making weekly crossings when 
I married Vincent Astor in 1953. But 
since he was very much involved 
with the United States Lines, we al- 


ways traveled on their two passenger 
ships, the United States and the Amer- 
ica. Both were beautifully decorated 
with inlaid woods, murals and mosaics. 

The United States was the fastest 
ship to cross the Atlantic, and Vin- 
cent was extremely proud of her 
record; he would check her log after 
every voyage. I remember one cross- 
ing in particular, however, on a re- 
turn trip from Europe, when his 
pride almost had a fall. We were hav- 
ing lunch in the sundeck restaurant 
and our waiter said, “There’s the 
Queen Elizabeth coming up on us on 
the port side, sir.” Vincent looked out 
the huge window and, sure enough, 
there she was, on her maiden voyage, 
just coming over the horizon behind 
us. Vincent threw down his napkin, 
saying, “I’m going to the bridge,” 
and rushed out of the restaurant, 
leaving me to finish my lunch won- 
dering what he was up to. I soon 


Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 
Edwin Jackson, Inc. 


BROOKE ASTOR 


First-Class Passage 


found out, as did all the other passen- 
gers. The ship shook violently, then 
plunged forward at tremendous 
speed. She literally kicked up her 
heels. As most of us rushed out on 
deck, we saw the new Queen drop be- 
hind, out of sight. Thanks to this 
burst of speed, we arrived in New 
York six hours ahead of schedule. 
“Three cheers for the Stars and 
Stripes,” said Vincent to any passen- 
ger who asked what had happened. 
After Vincent died I never traveled 
on the United States Line again. My 
last trip on a scheduled liner was the 
final voyage of the France, a wonder- 
ful ship with a wonderful crew, who 
had been with her since she was first 
launched at Saint-Nazaire. It was a 
sad occasion, as she was the crew’s 
second home. Though a few ships 
still make the crossing, the great era 
of ocean liners has ended, and with it 
the true sense of traveling in luxury.0 


1156 Second Avenue, 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


8409 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 











Antique Scottish pine mantel with marble inlays. 
18th century Early American shovel and poker. 
Reproduction Williamsburg style brass andirons. 
Reproduction brass club fender (expandable) 
with black leather seat. 








America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, 
featuring antique and reproduction 18th century 
marble and wood mantels and accessories. 



































A Timeless Work of Art in Bronze and Pewter | 
by Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 





Hand sculptured in bronze and pewter, a cabinet 
inspired by the French and Oriental love of nature. 
Whimsical scenes of birds, fishermen and flowers, 
enhanced by enamels. Buried in earth to achieve 
patinas of subtle beauty. 


A masterpiece of detail and simplicity —Signed— 
Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 
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CHINOIS CABINET — 
15% x 60x 31 H. 


Philip LaVerne Galleries ws. 


110 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10012 « (212) 431-1170 
74 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10012 
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An important pair of 19th century Flemish wrought iron 
entrance gates, complete with original piers of Belgian fossil marble. 


Overall Height: 18'2" Height of gate opening: 13'2" Width of gates: 12'10" 


Wrought iron entrance gates, Classical statuary, 
period garden ornaments, vases, seats, fountains, 


temples, etc. Period panelled rooms, Antique 
fireplaces. Interior designers welcome. 





For full colour brochure please send $10 to 
Crowther of Syon Lodge (AD): London Road 
Isleworth Middlesex» TW7 5BH° England 


| Tel: 011441 560 7978 : Telex: 8951308 
| Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m. —5 p-m 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. — 4.30 p.m 





LONDON 
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is complete. 


And the dream within reach. 
To fill your home with music, the Bang 
& Olufsen” Beosystem* 5500, technol- 
ogy disguised as art, a completely- 
integrated music system. 


That is, it behaves as if it were 
one component. The remote Master 
Control Panel commands with one 
touch every single Music Source: tumm- 
table, compact disc player, cassette 
deck and AM/FM stereo receiver from 
anywhere in your room (or, with 
Master Link, from anywhere in your 
home). And the spectacular new Beolab 
Penta loudspeakers, graceful twin tow- 
ers of stainless steel (65” tall), complete 
the design. 




















The Beosystem 5500 rewards an 
ear for music, an eye for design, and a 
taste for the finest. Its magnificent music 
reproduction and operational simplic- 
ity make this a system of technological 
elegance. Audition a fantasy. 


Bang&Olufsen 


of Denmark 























For the name of your nearest Bang & Olufsen dealer, call 1-800-447-4700. In Alaska call 1-800-447-0890 
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THIS YEAR MARKS Philip Johnson’‘s 
eightieth birthday and the thirty-sev- 
enth anniversary of the building of 
his Glass House in New Canaan. As 
it was originally constructed, that 
house was laid out in a modest clear- 
ing in Connecticut’s second-growth 
woodlands, accompanied only by its 
complementary Brick House, with a 
sculpture by Jacques Lipchitz on the 
lawn between them. The setting was 
fundamentally suburban. Houses in 
wood by John Johansen and Marcel 
Breuer were to be found not far away. 

Johnson’s house was distinguished 
from theirs by the permanence of 
its materials and the classical order of 
its structure, by the minimalist disci- 
pline of its simple shape, and by the 
relative formality of its plot plan as a 
whole, but it was still, like the others, 
a suburban house set out alone in na- 
ture and unsupported by any coher- 
ent system of garden design. Oaks, 
ash and maples stood close around it 
and covered the rest of Johnson’s ex- 
tensive holdings. It was the age-old 
American house in the woods, but 
plate glass, steel and central heating 
had enabled it to cast off its exterior 
sheathing and to stand psychologi- 
cally open to the trees. 

Like its Colonial forebears in 
Connecticut, which had been English 
in derivation, the Glass House was 
a European import, somewhat sim- 
plified and regularized in response to 
American conditions but based di- 
rectly on the work of the European 
Mies van der Rohe, especially on his 
first American residential designs, 
the Resor House in Wyoming and the 
Farnsworth House in Illinois. It stood 
as an aloof pavilion among the trees, 
supremely confident in its technol- 
ogy, like American culture as a whole 
in 1949. And since it was seen mainly 


Now eighty, architect Philip Johnson 

offers a considered perspective on his own 
Connecticut residence—a multifaceted com- 
pound that spans nearly forty years of his 
experimental design career. The first structure 
and the main living space of the compound 
is Johnson’s Glass House of 1949 (also on cover) 
—a gemlike box of glass, steel and brick 

in its wooded New Canaan setting. 
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ABOVE: Modern classics furnish the interior 
of the Glass House. “All the furniture w 
designed Mies van der Rohe,” Johnson 
says of the living/dining sp “with the 
exception of the lamp in the foreground by 
Richard Kelly and myself, and the mar- 
ble topped dining table I designed.” 


RIGHT: Expanses of landscape are vis- 

ible through the bedroom walls of the Glass 
House. The flooring, of herringbone brick- 
work, adds to the indoor/outdoor effect that 
once prompted the visiting Frank Lloyd 
Wright to ask, “Do I take my hat off or 
keep it on? Am I inside or am I out?” 








ABOVE: The painting gallery, built in 1965, 

, is underground. In the main gallery space, 
' movable panels allow easy rotation of the 
collection. On display, from left: Willem de 
Kooning’s Untitled XIX, 1977; Warhol's 
Self-Portrait, 1966, and S & H Green Stamps, 
1962; David Salle’s Common Reader 181. 


RIGHT: “I wanted to try a lonely tower on 

a hill,” says Johnson of his isolated studio. 
Located on a grassy slope south of the Glass 
House, it is where the architect currently 
does much of his work. The unusual shape, 
with a skylight that appears like a conical 
chimney, recalls the haunting work of 
Italian neo-Rationalist Aldo Ros8i. 
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opposite: Johnson pauses on one of his most recent additions—a concrete block tower 

in honor of Lincoln Kirstein, for whom he designed the New York State Theater at Lincoln 
Center. ABOVE: To give the grounds the picturesque effect of an English garden, Johnson 
added a man-made pond in 1959-62; he also included a Folly—a six-foot-high Neoclassi- 
cal pavilion. Along the wooded ridge are the sculpture gallery and the Glass House. 


hemmed in and from close by, it 
looked very large, high and generous 
| inits proportions. Johnson planted a 
| big white pine alongside the entrance 
axis to enhance that effect, and the 
world soon began to beat a path past 
it to Johnson’s glass door. 

Frank Lloyd Wright came during 
his last decade: “Do I take my hat off 
or keep it on? Am I inside or am I 
out?” Mies himself arrived, furious 
with Johnson for “misreading’’ his 
, Steel details and stamping out into 
the night when Johnson asked him a 
question about his admiration for 
Berlage of forty years before. All the 
architects came, and every student 
who could make it, and for over twen- 
ty years Johnson kept open house, 
leading an ongoing architectural sem- 


inar and supporting what was in ef- 
fect the most sustained cultural salon 
that the United States had ever seen. 
While this was taking place, John- 
son himself was growing. As for most 
Americans at that period, his growth 
was sparked by travel. In 1952—in- 
spired perhaps by the work of the 
great classicist Frank E. Brown at the 
American Academy in Rome, and by 
Eleanor Clark’s Rome and a Villa, ded- 
icated in part to Brown—Johnson vis- 
ited Hadrian’s Villa and other Roman 
monuments, and the results soon be- 
gan to be seen in his work. The bed- 
room in the Brick House got a hung 
Roman vault, a vehicle of light like 
Hadrian’s vaults, but most of all 
Johnson’s vision of his house as a 
whole began to reach out to embrace 


the surrounding landscape, as Ha- 
drian had done at Tivoli. The trees 
began to go down, each one wept for 
(every visiting student appalled at the 
carnage), and the long ridge above 
the house was cleared. 

An axis like one of Hadrian’s, par- 
allel to that of the longer dimension 
of the Glass House but far away from 
it in space, was now directed along 
the ridge, with ancient Rome and 
medieval Italy deployed upon it. A 
painting gallery was dug into the up- 
hill slope, mounded over with grass- 
growing earth like a Mycenaean 
tomb. Its plan recalled those of Hadri- 
an’s nymphaea, but beyond them, 
deep in time, lay Malta’s Neolithic 
temples, shaped like the earth god- 
dess, and Calypso’s cavern on Gozo in 
the center of the sea, where Odysseus 
was Offered immortality if he would 
renounce his wife and home. 

At the end of the path, inspired in 
part by hill towns such as those de- 
scribed by E. M. Forster in Where An- 
gels Fear to Tread, Johnson laid out a 
building in the form of a brick stair- 
way, lighted through a roof entirely 
of glass. It contains his collection of 
sculpture, spaced along the stair and 
tigerishly striped in Sienese bandings 
of shadows cast by the skylight above. 

Now the landscape had become too 
vast to be defined by the Lipchitz; it 
was sold, to be replaced by a circular 
swimming pool of dubious effect. 
Then, below the Glass House, John- 
son ruthlessly attacked the forest, 
clearing the trees off the steep slope, 
which turned out to be made up of 
gigantic boulders at Giulio Romano’s 
titanic scale. Below them Johnson 
laid out a large pond of irregular 
shape, like those in English Romantic 
gardens. Now for the first time John- 
son began to think of the landscape 
as a whole in terms of traditional 
garden design and particularly 
that of the Picturesque garden. He 
therefore built his first true Folly, just 
offshore in the pond, as if floating on 
the water. It was a kind of gazebo- 
colonnade, an abstracted temple so 
small that Johnson could barely stand 
up inside it. That trick of scale made it 
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look much farther away from the 
Glass House than it actually was, 
while a skyscraping jet of water was 
made to burst up out of the pond be- 
side it. A general scheme of exterior 


lighting also came into play, drama- 
tizing all the relationships and unify- 
ing the garden architecture at night. 
So things rested for a while, until 
Johnson set upon the woods south of 
the house. Out in the empty meadow 


continued on page 220 


LEFT: Built in 1970, the sculpture gal- 
lery is a dramatic free-span, multilevel 
space. In Johnson’s collection are pieces 
by George Segal (far left), Frank Stella 
(center) and Donald Judd (right). 


ABOVE: A path connects the angularly 
shaped gallery to the Glass House. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Renowned as a 
landmark of postwar architecture, Philip 
Johnson’s Glass House appears ordered 
and serene against the evening sky. 
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Collected Memories 
Screenwriters Harriet Frank and Irving Ravetch in Los Angeles 


TEXT BY ED SPIEGEL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 





Harriet Frank and Irving Ravetch enjoy a successful collaboration as marriage and writing partners 


They work in their eclectic Los Angeles home, which collector Harriet Frank describes as “a many-hat house.’ 


opposite: In the living room, a bust of Madame Du Barry presides over a 19th-century japanned chest. English chair 
and stool are also 19th century. above: A group of provincial Chinese porcelains enlivens a living room table. 
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“I buy things that beguile me, that remind me of early-morning markets in London, of rainy nights 

in Paris,” says the owner of her wide-ranging collections. ABOvE: An 18th-century French portrait hangs 
above a living room mantel lined with obelisks and bronzes. The circular table displays a variety of tortoise- 
shell boxes; in the foreground are a pair of 19th-century lusters and quill boxes of the same period. 


opposite: The 19th-century porcelains that form a living room tableau 
were chosen “for their colors and shapes,” says Harriet Frank. 








THE INTERIOR OF HARRIET FRANK’S and Irving Ravetch’s 
house is like the interior landscape of a fertile imagination. 
Large spaces are textured with antique objects of several 
styles that evoke the feeling of a lived-in curiosity shop. 
“It’s an irreverent house, a gathering of odds and ends 


, 


from strange places and times,” says Harriet Frank. “I 
wanted a house that was a memory bank.” 

Frank and Ravetch are a successful Hollywood writing 
team. During their twenty-five years of marriage they 
have produced such screenplays as Hud, The Long Hot 
Summer, Norma Rae and Murphy’s Romance. When not on 
movie locations the Ravetches work at home, a place seem- 
ingly filled with endless distractions, but ones that comfort 
and stimulate them. “It’s designed to give us a place to 
work in, to prowl in and to brood in,” Frank says. “Beyond 


BELOW: Frank’s fascination with Napoleon stems from 
his command of love letters, not armies. Likenesses of the 
emperor are arranged before a French wallpaper screen. 


that, it’s designed for someone with the soul of a pack rat.” 

Their writing together is “seamless,” says Frank. “It’s 
impossible to tell where one’s efforts leave off and the oth- 
er’s begin.” But one exception to their collaboration is their 
home. It is virtually the sole expression of Harriet Frank, 
with her husband in the role of “patient accomplice.” 

She admits to a nostalgia for the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and admires the intellectual elite, the Jane Austens of ° 
the time, who were able to live genteel lives of wit and 
charm. “I came to my love of the period through my pas- 
sion for its writers. My house approaches Regency, but 
isn’t. It’s an eclectic mishmash.” 

Frank feels that old objects still carry the wit and charm - 
that was built into them, qualities she doesn’t find in con- 
temporary objects: “I like things that reflect their age the 


opposite: Marbleized pilasters flank the entrance to the ob- 
ject-filled library, whose purpose is “to distract us from the onus of 
screenwriting,” says Frank. The portrait is of an Austrian general. 
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way people do, even to the point of decay.” Besides the 
appearance of objects, she looks for the story within them. 
Fittingly, her house seems more authored than designed. 
She collects Napoleon memorabilia “not because of Napo- 
leon the conqueror, but because he wrote such wonderful 
love letters and was so noble in defeat.” 

Her passion for collecting is ongoing. “Like Genghis 
Khan I attack markets around the world—flea markets, 
elegant auctions, barns, garages, other people’s homes.” 
She adds continually but rarely subtracts. Yet the house 
seems extraordinarily yielding, full without being over- 
crowded. “A few pieces go to my nieces and nephews,” 
she says. “They all collect. It’s an addiction that has swept 
through the entire family.” 

But for all the energy she puts into her collection, for all 


opposite: A 19th-century Roman bust introduces 
the dining room, where Regency side chairs are juxta- 
posed with an 18th-century-style Italian table. 
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her pleasure in the pieces, Harriet Frank has a sense of 
separation as well. Her younger nieces and nephews are 
allowed free run of the house. A broken piece doesn’t dis- 


tress her. “I’m not a purist,” she says. “If the 


fades or a dog has nibbled a chair leg, all the better. I’m 


upholstery 
faded too.” She respects the English attitude toward 
houses. “They don’t mind wear; they don’t mind age and 
dust and piled-up books.” 

Harriet Frank likes lived-in houses, ones that are eccen- 
tric and in which the personality of the owners can be 
read. She doesn’t like houses that are facades, “a kind of lie 
covering up the true personality. I don’t particularly be- 
she continues. “I believe in things that 
express themselves fully, whether they’re novels or plays 


lieve in good taste,” 


or music or houses.” 


BELOW: In Frank’s “English country bedroom,” a mélange 
of fabrics, books, prints and paintings reveals a “total disregard 
for convention—plaid against toile, crystal against oak.” 
































THREE MILES OFF the rugged Northum- 
berland coast just south of the Scot- 
tish border, Lindisfarne Castle crowns 
a rocky crag at the far end of Holy 
Island, a peninsula forming the outer 
walls of what is almost a lagoon. A 


visit to the castle must be synchro- 
nized with the tides. On the 


way that joins the island to the 
mainland a small hut on stilts has 
been provided for those rash enough 
to mistime their crossing, for once 
turned, the tide rushes in across the 
flats, and the North Sea is formidable 
when whipped up by an icy east wind. 

Part of the word Lindisfarne is 


Celtic: fahren, meaning a place of re- 
treat. The Lindis was a nearby 


_ stream. Holy Island derives its name 


A 17th-century cast-iron fireback served to 
reflect heat into the hall. A map of Northum- 
berland depicts the English fleet and the 
Spanish Armada; the central device is an in- 
terior wind vane, a favorite Lutyens touch. 














from the days when it harbored a 
community of Benedictine monks. In 
Tudor times Lindisfarne was only a 


Guests used to gather for sherry in the 
Long Gallery at lunchtime. On the 17th- 
century trestle table are delft jars with the 
Dutch royal coat of arms. The cabinet at 
left is a 17th-century Dutch aumbry. 


garrison fort, which became obsolete 
once England and Scotland were 
united under one crown. It was a 
crumbling ruin when Edwin Lutyens 
turned it into a castle, at the request of 
his friend Edward Hudson, founder 
of Country Life. 

Lutyens was thirty-four in 1903 


when he began work on Lindisfarne. 
He had been on a progress visit to 
Grey Walls, a large house he was 
building in Scotland, when Hudson 
telegraphed the news that he had 
purchased a ruin and asked Lutyens 
to look at the place on his way south. 
It is intriguing to picture him seated 
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comfortably in his compartment on 
the Flying Scotsman, roughing out a 
spontaneous concept of the design. 
(His daughter Mary, writing of Sir 
Edwin’s remarkable versatility, de- 
scribes his “wonderful fund of ideas 
and inventions just pouring out like 
water from a jug onto the paper in a 


succession of quick, deft sketches.”’) 


Lindisfarne belongs to Lutyens’s 
early years and typifies what is now 
termed his romantic period. The cas- 
tle is a good example of his feeling for 
fantasy, as well as his technical skill. 

The approach to the castle is up 
a stone ramp, which Lutyens laid 
down with cobblestones, in his favor- 
ite herringbone pattern. Typical of 


ABOVE: The Ship Room conveys the archi- 
tect’s talent for evoking the past without ob- 
vious emphasis. “There is no hint of faking,” 
wrote Christopher Hussey in his biogra- 
phy of Lutyens. “The romance is real.” 


opposite: Nineteenth-century Staffordshire 
transferware on a dresser Lutyens designed 
adds color to the kitchen. A warming pan 
hangs near the stove niche; filled with hot 
coals, it took the chill from icy beds. 
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Carved tulip panels, delicate fretwork and turned posts embellish the 16th-century Flemish oak 
canopy bed in the North Bedroom. Built into the foot is a cupboard for firearms, while the headboard is 


surmounted by sliding doors of a cabinet designed for the same purpose. Chairs are 19th century. 


his attention to detail, he took away 
an existing balustrade in order to 
make the ascent more dramatic. The 
castle is not large—four reception 
rooms and nine bedrooms, all small 
in scale. As in many houses of the pe- 
riod, there was only one bath. Hip 
baths would be set in front of the fire- 
places in the bedrooms, and maids 
were kept busy running along the 
passages with brass cans of hot water. 


The Long Gallery, with its run of 
mullioned windows facing south, 
was the sunniest place to sit. Hudson 
and his guests would gather there be- 
fore lunch for sherry: Asquith, the 
Liberal prime minister; Lady Russell, 
author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden; historian Lytton Strachey; 
and Lord Baden-Powell, founder of 
the Boy Scouts. Another frequent vis- 
itor was Mme Suggia, the famous cel- 


list. In Augustus John’s portrait in 
the Tate Gallery she sits dressed in 
magenta taffeta, her head thrown 
back, firmly gripping the Stradivar- 
ius given her by Hudson. 

The Long Gallery gives onto the 
upper battery, and it was here that 
the household, in 1908, watched the 
arrival of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Lutyens was commanded to 
help entertain the royal party, and in 
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a letter to his wife he describes the 
visit: ‘We heard the cheers of the 
islanders fairly far off and then the 
arrival of the carriages—eight of 
them in procession across the sands.” 

Not all the guests, however, en- 
joyed staying at the castle. Lady 
Emily Lutyens, who visited there sev- 
eral times with her children, found 
it dangerous and horribly cold. She 
complained also that the chimneys 
smoked when the wind was blowing. 

Gertrude Jekyll designed the gar- 
dens at Lindisfarne, as she did for 
most of the houses Lutyens enlarged 
or built. The noted landscape gar- 
dener was nearly fifty when she met 
the young architect, who nicknamed 
her “Bumps.” She encouraged his 
marriage to Lady Emily Lytton, a ro- 
mance that had difficult beginnings, 
since Lady Emily, when she met her 
future husband, never quite caught 
his name. (“Something peculiar, like 
‘Luncheon’ or ‘Luggage.’ ’’) 

Hudson had elaborate plans for the 
grounds, but on Miss Jekyll’s advice 
settled for a walled garden some dis- 
tance from the castle, across fields of 
grazing sheep. In line with the rug- 
ged terrain, Gertrude Jekyll used a 
mixture of gray-foliaged shrubs: sea 
buckthorn, Cineraria maritima and 
rosemary, adding fuchsias, pinks and 
campions for color. 

In recent years the original plans 
for the garden were discovered thou- 
sands of miles from Lindisfarne, in 
the College of Enivronmental Design 
Document Collection at the Univer- 
_sity of California at Berkeley. As a re- 
‘sult, decades after the garden was 
established in 1911, more than fifty 
plant species selected by Gertrude 
Jekyll are once again flowering in 
‘the walled garden at Lindisfarne. 

Lutyens and Hudson had much in 
common. Both were largely self-edu- 
cated, with an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of beauty. And both, strangely 
enough, were inarticulate. But the 
castle itself speaks for them. More 
than eighty years later, its air of mys- 
tery and drama is still enhanced by 
the personalities of the two men re- 
sponsible for its creation. 














ABOVE: The stark lower battery is a picture of grim impregnability, the two doors 
offering the castle’s only exit and entrance. BELOW: At some distance from the castle, 
Gertrude Jekyll’s walled garden flows in waves of color across the enclosure. It has been 
restored substantially to the famed landscape designer’s original 1911 plans. 
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The Inside Story 


A Scarsdale House Redesigned for Art 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID 
TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 











Elliot and Nancy Wolk filled their Scarsdale, New York home with 
a strong collection of modern art, and to transform the interiors they 
enlisted designer Jay Spectre. Above: Resting on a console in the en- 
trance hall is a 1952 work by Léger. Reflected are a large abstract by 
Helen Frankenthaler, Carnival Overture, and a small painting by Miro. 


RIGHT: In the living room is a 1961 Picasso that was inspired by Manet’s 
Déjeuner sur l’Herbe. On the right is Hans Hofmann’s The Birth of Taurus; 
on the left is Wife Line, a 1968 canvas by Adolph Gottlieb. Carpet- 
ing from Edward Fields; fabrics and sofa leather from Clarence House. 
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ABOVE: Twin Plane, a 1967 Kenneth Noland, 
occupies one wall of the study; the circular 
table holds a work by Kenneth Snelson. Rugs 
from Edward Fields; Clarence House fabrics. 


RIGHT: Displayed on the dining room divider 
is Untitled XV by Willem 

beyond is Andy Warhol's Flowers. Jay Spectre 
designed the lacquer-and-steel dining tables, 
which can be locked together to seat up to 
twelve. “We love entertaining, especially giv- 


ing small dinner parties,” says Nancy Wolk. 








ON A QUIET TREE-LINED street in Scars- 
dale, New York, there stands a house 
notable for its lack of ostentation. It is, 
quite frankly, a rather typical 1950s 
suburban structure. But if the exterior 
of the house seems predictable, its in- 
terior is a revelation. Indeed, the old 
adage about never judging a book by 
its cover seems entirely applicable to 
this residence. 

The contrast becomes apparent ,at 
the front door. It opens to reveal gleam- 
ing, streamlined interiors designed 
by Jay Spectre, who dramatically 


altered the home’s spatial config- 
urations to accommodate Elliot and 
Nancy Wolk’s impressive collection 
of modern art. 

It was the kind of challenge the 
versatile designer relishes. “We had 
to restructure the entire interior,” 
says Spectre. “We reorganized certain 
spaces and made over major areas. 
Everything was changed, including 
the glass for the windows.” 

Although Spectre’s style usual- 
ly tends to the eclectic, in this case 
he adhered to the preferences of 








Nancy Wolk, who likes the look of 
lacquer, leather, steel and bronze. 
Spectre had no difficulty translat- 
ing her wishes into reality. “I was in 
the midst of my Ph.D. exams in psy- 
chology when Jay redesigned the 
house,” recalls Nancy Wolk, “so I had 
very little time to devote to supervi- 
sion. But it was really unnecessary. 
After our initial talks Jay knew pre- 
cisely what we wanted, and he just 
sailed ahead with all the structural 
changes, the design of the furnish- 
ings and their installation. And, of 
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In keeping with the architecture 
and the art collection, Spectre wanted the 
furniture to be sculptural in feeling. 


course, he was responsible for creat- 
ing the wonderful space for our art.” 

Collecting that art is the province 
of Elliot Wolk. “I go view things at 
auctions with Elliot and give him my 
opinion. But he’s free to buy what he 
likes,” says Nancy Wolk. “It’s his real 
avocation. He’s the collector; I’m the 
psychologist.” The couple own major 
works by Willem de Kooning, 
Adolph Gottlieb, Hans Hofmann, 
Robert Motherwell, Kenneth Noland, 
Helen Frankenthaler, Morris Louis, 
Philip Guston, Ellsworth Kelly, Jules 
Olitski and Andy Warhol, as well as 
prime examples by Picasso, Léger, 
Miro, Dubuffet and Calder. 

“My love of art stems from child- 
hood,” says Elliot Wolk, who is a 
managing director in the investment 
firm of Bear, Stearns & Co. “My 
mother was an amateur artist, and 
my father was on the board of the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh.” 

Wolk also acknowledges Los Ange- 
les collectors Frederick Weisman and 
Marcia Simon Weisman as his most 
important art mentors when he was 
growing up. “Richard, their son, is 
my best friend. So my guiding influ- 
ences were of a very high order—and 
my tastes developed quickly,” he 
says, gazing at the paintings sur- 
rounding him. “Actually, I began col- 
lecting seriously only three or four 
years ago, and our collection was ac- 
quired specifically for this house. Jay 
Spectre designed this place as its 
perfect setting.” 

“T knew the art collection was go- 
ing to happen,” Spectre recalls. “I felt 
what was needed was a suitable back- 
ground. We played up the architec- 
ture of the interior space and worked 


with natural shades. We used earth 
colors, which were appealing to both 
the Wolks and myself because they’re 
soft on the eye, easy to live with.” 

And in keeping with the home’s 
architecture and the art collection, 
Spectre wanted the furniture to be 
sculptural in feeling. “I stuck with 
that concept in everything that I de- 
signed,” he says. 

Indeed, Spectre’s leather sofas, his 
Eclipse lounge chairs—with arms 
formed of brushed-steel arcs—and 
his interlocking dining tables of lac- 
quer and steel all display a tactile 
roundedness that offsets their inher- 
ent sleekness of form. 

“T like things very clean, very neat, 
very streamlined,” says Nancy Wolk, 
whom Spectre describes as “tremen- 
dously organized.” And, she contin- 
ues, “somehow Jay was able to infuse 
a sense of comfort and warmth in all 
the furnishings. I’m particularly 
happy with our bedroom, which is 
all gray and wonderfully serene.” 

“Nancy and I are very different 
people,” says Elliot Wolk. “Our re- 
wards are different. I love art; she 
loves education.” 

Nevertheless, the Wolks are clearly 
of one mind about the very contem- 
porary environment they inhabit, 
along with the fine collection that 
seems so much at home there. Far 
from having the antiseptic look of an 
up-to-the-minute museum or the im- 
personal aura of a gallery space, the 
Wolk residence is a subtle combina- 
tion of architectural clarity and selec- 
tive taste. It is a place where living 
gets done, but also where art conveys 
the spirit of an abundantly creative 
moment in time. 


In the master bedroom, clean lines and a monochromatic scheme lend an air of 
serenity—the “perfect simplicity’” Nancy Wolk prefers. Above the mirror-backed 
bed is a painting by Philip Guston, Discourse. End tables hold Giacometti lamps; 
bamboo chair and 19th-century Chinese bench provide Oriental accents. “There’s 
little wood in this house,” says Mrs. Wolk. “It’s all glass, chrome, lacquer.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 
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S r Cc: d B d S lt The Hungarian-born conductor has 
1 e€Ore, an a y O 1 won 25 Grammys—more than any other 
recording artist—and all are displayed 


in the studio. On the wall, a photograph 
TEXT BY VALERIE SOLT| PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE of Toscanini and two music prints. 





WHENEVER PEOPLE ASK where we live, I 
usually reply, “In an airport lounge,” 
since our year is divided between the 
concert halls and opera houses of the 
world. This means a great deal of 
traveling and living out of suitcases in 
hotels, which despite their beauty are 
not the same as one’s own place. 

My husband and I spend several 
months of the year in Chicago, where 
home is the Mayfair Regent Hotel. 
The apartment looks out over Lake 
Michigan, so it is almost like living 
aboard a ship. In Switzerland our 
home is in a mountain village; in It- 
aly our house is located on the edge of 
the Mediterranean, under pine trees 
where nightingales sing. In London 
we live in a Sussex-style farmhouse in 
a wooded district a few miles from 
the center of the city. 

The London house and its neigh- 
bors were all built in the late 1800s by 
William Willett, a speculative builder 
and, among other things, one of the 








“When we play in New York, people say, ‘Why can’t we have an orchestra as good as that?’ To a Chicagoan that’s 

sweet revenge.” And a sweet refrain to Sir Georg Solti, music director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and conductor 
emeritus of the London Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir Georg and Lady Solti return as often as their schedule permits to their 
London home. The studio is where the conductor plans future programs from his desk that overlooks the garden. 


Behind a bust of Mahler in the studio hangs a self-portrait by Oskar Kokoschka and a drawing of Leo Weiner, Solti’s professor. 


first promoters of daylight saving 
time. All his houses followed the Arts 
and Crafts idea of bringing the coun- 
try into the city. Our house was called 
Wrentham; we found the name on an 
old brass plaque that when cleaned 
up revealed the date of construction 
(1898) together with a plan of the lay- 
out and drains of the ground floor, 
including the exhortation: FLUSH GUL- 
LIES EVERY WEEK. 

Help and advice came from a vari- 
ety of close friends. The first was John 
Scott Trotter, the distinguished ar- 
ranger and pianist who in addi- 
tion to his musical talents was an 
expert on antiques and gardens. 
Shortly after we moved in, he flew 
over from Los Angeles to help with 
the organization of the house. He 
started with the living room, which 
faces south and overlooks the garden. 

He pushed and pulled the furni- 
ture around until he found the best 
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The living room bears the mark of several of the Soltis’ friends who have helped with the home’s design. Arranger-pianist 
John Scott Trotter first organized the furniture, then recommended pale colors to bring the garden into the house and reflect the natu- 
ral light. Designer Michael Szell continued the theme with floral fabrics and fresh peonies and roses from his Devon garden. 


arrangement; he told us to have big 
fires in the fireplace, comfortable 
chairs, books, flowers and objects. He 
was adamant on one point: ‘Never 
put photographs in the living room.” 
He worked on the garden and was to 
be found there every morning, hose 
and secateurs in hand, cutting back 
and watering. After three weeks he 
went back to Los Angeles, and died a 
few months later, leaving us his fa- 
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vorite Matisse lithograph, which now 
hangs in our bedroom. 

Although the house was far from 
complete, I knew exactly what John’s 
plans were and continued them on 
my own. But I wasn’t on my own for 
very long. The next friend was de- 
signer Michael Szell. I was tussling 
with the dining room, couldn’t find 
the right fabric and was leaving for 
Chicago the following day. Michael 


f 


produced an immediate solution, and 
even appeared at 8 A.M. on the day of 
my departure with his arms full of 
fabric. The result of this early-morn- - 
ing meeting is the dining room: a 
glass dining table, and a Swedish . 
chest painted red, on top of which is a 
plinth bearing the Limoges vase given 
to my husband in 1973 by President 
Georges Pompidou after the perfor- 
mance of The Marriage of Figaro at 




















y Charles Palmié and a head of Sir Georg by Dame Elisabeth Frink. 
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In a sitting room corner is a large Munich street scene b 























Versailles. It’s a precious souvenir of 
an exceptional operatic evening. 

Michael also produced a wonderful 
chintz for the small sitting room, and 
for the studio he created velvet cur- 
tains in blue, green and brown, with 
a pattern inspired by the pine trees in 
our Italian forest. The studio is the 
heart of the house, and it is here that 
my husband studies his scores, holds 
auditions, rehearses, and plans pro- 
grams, which are done three to five 
years ahead. It has tranquillity and at 
the same time an air of organized 
chaos, with scores, correspondence, 
files and records piled up on every 
available surface. 

When Georg sits at his desk, he 
looks out at the garden and a mimosa 
tree, which he loves. The desk is cov- 


Chintz designed by Michael Szell is used for the sitting room draperies and sofa, which is occupied by the 
Soltis’ two Shih Tzus. Nearby is a Francis Baruch sculpture of the Soltis’ eldest daughter, Gabrielle. 


ered with framed photographs of our 
children, a tiny photograph of his 
mother and a snapshot of Arturo Tos- 
canini, taken by him in 1937. It is a 
most wonderful room. The day we 
moved in, however, everything went 
wrong, and I sat in the middle of the 
room in tears, surrounded by packing 
cases. Suddenly the sun came out and 
its rays fell across the piano. It was an 
omen, and I knew everything was 
going to be all right. 

My third guardian angels were 
Lord and Lady Birkett. Gloria is a 
gifted gardener, and the only person I 
know who has managed to grow a 
Pinus maritima in England from a 
pine nut. She set to work on the clay 
soil—she and her husband would ar- 
rive at the door, spades in hand, with 
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plants and the variety of soil they | 


needed and then and there dig them 
in. She made three new beds in the 


garden and planted the small beds at | 


the front door with climbing hydran- 


gea, variegated hollies and a flower- | 
ing cherry. Her greatest coup is the | 
Viburnum tomentosum, which has | 
white flowers and looks like a wed- | 
ding cake. Their Christmas presents - 


usually consist of roses and white 


rhododendrons. So we always come | 
back from our travels to find our | 


garden in bloom. 

Over the past twelve years Michael 
Szell and the Birketts have nurtured 
our dwelling—Michael arriving with 
swatches of new fabrics or armfuls of 
fresh flowers from his Devon garden, 
His latest present has been peonies on 
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silk for the bedroom, and a bedhang- 
ing incorporating the new design, 
which he called Valerie. 

Our house is a constant delight. We 
have had innumerable parties (this 
house loves parties), music and danc- 
ing, homemade cabarets, Hungarian 
Gypsies playing on the staircase, cos- 
tume parties, children’s parties, and a 
breakfast for 110 members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony with their families. 
The walls in the dining room are nib- 
bled at the bottom by our pet rabbit. 
Our two little dogs have taken over 
the sitting room and commandeered 
the sofa. The curtains are chewed at 
the bottom, and the hall is invariably 
littered with parcels, schoolbooks, 
shoes and coats. But it is our English 
home, our joy.0 








“When Gabrielle was born, Georg’s first gift to her was a blossom from the magnolia tree,” Valerie Solti recalls. 
“When we moved here we brought the tree with us. It has flourished and is the soul of the garden.” 


Much of the landscaping was done by their friend “The family always hopes to be in London when the blos- 
Lady Birkett, who planted the stone rockery with tulips, soms are out, because they’re exceptionally beautiful,” says 
bluebells, aubretia and an ornamental cherry tree. Lady Solti, who strolls down a path with her husband. 
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TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER ‘BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





THERE ARE FEW PLEASURES AS SWEET as that of moving into a 
house that needs no work, and whoever succeeds Harry 
Hughes as governor of Maryland this January should in- 


clude at least a paragraph of thanks to Patricia Hughes 


in his inaugural speech. 

Built in 1868, Government House, as the official resi- 
dence is called, was decidedly “shabby,” 
Hughes, when the couple moved in. “Without being 
stuffy about it,” she continues, “I wanted the house to be 
something people would take pride in.” 

What began as a Victorian Second Empire-style mansion 
was remodeled in 1936 along the lines of a Georgian Re- 
vival country house. (This made it more stately but also 
rendered the dozen-odd fireplaces defunct.) As for the in- 
terior, says Patricia Hughes, it was a confusing mix of 
styles. Soon after she became the state’s First Lady in 1979, 
Mrs. Hughes made what she now refers to as the “terrible 


recalls Mrs. 


ABOVE: Governor and Mrs. Harry Hughes of Maryland moved into 
their official residence in 1979. That year, Patricia Hughes began her 
collaboration with the Maryland Historical Society’s chief curator, 
Stiles T. Colwill, and associate curator Gregory R. Weidman. 

The six-year project involved redesigning each of the public 

rooms to reflect a different period of Maryland’s history. 


LEFT: Government House, built in 1868 by the state of Maryland, was 
renovated in the 1930s to resemble an English country house. 























The Billy Baldwin room represents the 20th century in Govern- 
ment House’s sequence of historical rooms. Baldwin was a native of 
Baltimore, and the room typifies his groundbreaking interiors. The 
artworks too are exclusively by Maryland artists. At the window, 
Standing Woman by Reuben Kramer. Lamps from Wicker Works. 


mistake” of calling the residence a “bastard house.” The 
phrase was not taken for the technical description it was, 
and a brief hullabaloo ensued. But all has been forgiven, 
needless to say. Six years later, Government House was 
pedigreed to a fare-thee-well. 

The idea of setting each of the mansion’s six public 
rooms in a different period of Maryland’s history grew out 
of conversations Mrs. Hughes had with friends, especially 
Leonard Crewe, Jr. He set up Friends of Government 
House, which would eventually raise the necessary $1.4 
million to do the job. The project’s guiding force, according 
to Mrs. Hughes, was Stiles T. Colwill, chief curator of the 
Maryland Historical Society. Together with Gregory R. 
Weidman, associate curator, they devised a master plan for 
all the rooms. With an eye to the future, Mrs. Hughes 
decided the project should not reflect her or the curators’ 
particular tastes. There were only two criteria: The rooms 
had to be historically correct and useful. 

“My first thought was to keep it a home,” she says. “We 








All of the furnishings in the Empire parlor were made in Maryland, including the center table and circa 1830 painted pier table. A portrait of Gov- 
ernor John Eager Howard by Thomas Sully hangs over the sofa. Upholstery and drapery fabric from Brunschwig & Fils; carpeting by Stark 
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entertain here as we would in our own house.” Entertain 
they undeniably have. Since 1979 they have hosted over 
two hundred fifty balls, dinners, receptions and buffets, 
for the likes of Vice President and Mrs. Bush, the duke and 
duchess of Kent, the Maryland School for the Blind, and 
groups of Maryland farmers and fishermen. Given that 
kind of traffic, delicacy in décor had to coexist with utility. 

The first room to be reinstalled was the Federal recep- 
tion room. Remarkably, the work was done in six weeks. 
Colwill and Weidman took their cue from the existing 
Neoclassical mantelpiece and decorated in the Federal 
style. The room is dominated by George Washington at Dor- 
chester Heights, a painting dating from the mid-nineteenth 
century by Jane Stuart, daughter of Gilbert Stuart. 

This was not a natural selection, however, since General 
Washington was not a Marylander. ““They—the historical 
society—allowed us to have it only because he resigned his 
commission in 1783 across the street,” Mrs. Hughes ex- 
plains. Her favorite painting in the room is a portrait by 
Sarah Peale: “She was the first woman artist in America to 
sustain herself, and since I’m interested in women’s issues 
that gives me great pleasure.” 

Eight months after the Federal room, the Empire parlor 
was finished—a gift from Leonard Crewe, Jr. The yellow 
of the walls was the exact shade used in the home of a 
prominent Baltimorean, Charles Carroll of Homewood, 
son of a signer of the Declaration of Independence. The 
drapery design was selected after the curators consulted a 
design book published in England in 1826 and known to 
have been sold in Baltimore bookstores later that year. 
Once the Empire room was unveiled in late 1979, Mrs. 
Hughes decided to hold one ‘‘room opening” a year in or- 
der to build public momentum for the project. It worked. 

Mrs. Hughes calls the next room to be renovated, the 
eighteenth-century drawing room, “the most important 
room in the’ house.” The Charles Willson Peale portrait 
above the mantel is of Governor Thomas Johnson, “the 
first elected governor of Maryland,” says Mrs. Hughes, “so 
we gave him the place of honor.” Ten of the exquisite 


_ Shieldback chairs now in the room, as well as the Chippen- 


dale tea table, were owned by Johnson. 

At the opening, the room was still incomplete. To entice 
donors, the curators placed blown-up photos of desired 
objects around the room. One visitor gave a Chippendale 
sofa—no small acquisition—but it was discovered to have 
been made in Pennsylvania, not Maryiand, so with some 


continued on page 222 


RIGHT: In the 18th-century drawing room is a Charles 
Willson Peale portrait of Maryland’s first elected governor, 
Thomas Johnson. Upholstery fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. 


opposite: The Victorian parlor, with its Renaissance Revival décor, 
reflects 1870s Maryland. The marble mantel is the only one in the 
public rooms that survives from the original Government House. 


ABOVE: State dinners are held in the 18th-century-style din- 
ing room. Chippendale-style table and chairs were made by a 
local firm. Silver from Kirk Stieff; dinnerware from Lenox. 












































THE OLDEST METAPHOR makes autumn 
a painter, Jack Frost with his manic 
palette. In August the first branch 
bursts red on the green tree. In this 
verdant context, backgrounded by 
the harsh-colored, tangible brown of 
the tree trunk, a quick crimson erup- 
tion draws the eye as the hosta sucks 
the hummingbird in, and the holly- 
hock the honeybee. As agent of at- 
traction the red glare is seductive 
enough, but it is subtle compared to 
the wild cacophony of late September 
and early October, which blares and 
magnifies itself, mixing glaciers and 
violins, car horns and kangaroos, 
cowflops and electronic spacemusic. 
Deep autumn is a beautiful mon- 


ster, the wildest of wild beasts, espe- 


cially here in New Hampshire. Our 
abrupt shreds and edges turn Fauve, 
while most of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere remains vague, impressionist, 
pretty. Here we become van Gogh for 
the yellow of sunflowers, Gauguin 
for the skin of oak leaves rich and 
sensuous, Hans Hofmann for the 
loaded, overloaded, dripping explo- 
sions or onslaughts of red. 

In summer, when cattle eat rich 
grass heavy with seed, their udders 
fill so tight that they drip milk while 
they wait their turn for milking: The 
colorist’s autumn palette drips from 
its teats milk never white but Chinese 
red, sunflower yellow, green as pine 
or hemlock. Here in the October of 
northern New England nothing is re- 
strained—in this culture where re- 
straint is rumored to be the tint of the 
soul. No, it is grand opera, all finale 
from overture on, and every leaf 
ranges through octaves from soprano 
to bass, Yma Sumac indeed—Yma 
Ash, Yma Birchtree, and above all 
Yma Maple—composer and com- 
pany collaborating on arias brilliant 
with contrast, unlimited banquets of 


An Allegory of Autumn, Sebastian 

Vrancx, circa 1620. Oil on panel; 20%2” 

x 26”. Images of late-autumn abundance 

and impending winter represent the passage 
of time. Such allegorical genre and still-life 
paintings were especially popular in the 

Low Countries during the 16th century. 
Johnny Van Haeften Ltd., London. 



































ABOVE: Still Life with Carrots and Turnips, Claudio Bravo, 1986. Oil on canvas; 24%” x 25%”. 
Precisely rendering each element within a subtly balanced and illuminated composition, Bravo 
reveals a reverence for the true nature of his subject. Marlborough Gallery, New York. 


edible sense. If it were a cuisine, New 
Hampshire’s deep autumn would 
combine curry powder, maple syrup, 
garlic, tutti-frutti, basil, scallions, 
chocolate black as the human heart, 
chile relleno, fresh pineapple and 
Coleman’s mustard—chopped to- 
gether, perhaps, in the Cuisinart of 
the middle distance. 

Of New Hampshire I speak, not of 
the Midwest, which is colorful but 
subdued, nor of the duochrome West 
Coast: California is green-if-it-rains; 
Arizona is brown-since-it-doesn’t. 
Michigan’s fall is like Europe’s: bur- 
nished old-gold; yellow harvest mel- 
low with violins of long sobbing 
fruitfulness; autumn of the falling 
fruit and the long journey toward 
oblivion; muted and melancholy; that 
time of year when yellow leaves or 
none or few do hang: when looking 
on the happy autumn fields we fall to 
thinking of the days that are no more. 
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European autumn is a dust of centu- 
ries over the painter’s light, cracked 
varnish aging, taking winter’s on- 
coming darkness into itself. 

In New Hampshire, October’s det- 
onation is flesh, opera, and expres- 
sionist cooking—but one must admit 
that it lacks structure. Like every- 
thing that we love, this effect changes 
and turns into its opposite. By mid- 
November the cuisine alters to New 
England Boiled Dinner, wherein four 
hours of boiling blends corned beef 
and cabbage and onion and potato 
and turnip into one salty tang. If Jack 
Frost starts expressionist he ends con- 
structivist. Braque the brief Fauve 
takes a six-week journey to Braque 
the analytic Cubist. Crazy gorgeous 
canvas turns wire sculpture, and Wil- 
lem de Kooning becomes Naum Gabo. 

By autumn’s end all colors leave— 
or almost leave: To November's con- 
noisseur the grades of beiges and 
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grays, adjusting their textures, assem- 
ble colors as dear in their faintness 
as any orange whoops of September. 
Form, shape and line take over, as 


egregious tweed hillsides shed or- 


ange, red, purple and saffron. Dark- 
ening shreds of old leaves hang on 
the oaks, russet descending to earth- 
color, red-squirrel fur; then the gray- 
squirrel tree trunk advances with its 


frost-silver verticals scored with ver- 
tical lines; against which rise vertical 
birches swooped and tilting (ice 
storms do that) with horizontal Mon- 
drian-lines to contradict the white 
pillar of the trunk. And everywhere 
the rich dark evergreen. We assemble 
together, on the November canvas: 
green triangles, persisting serious 


continued on page 223 


BELOW: Still Life with Fruits and Vegetables, 
Jacques Linard, 1642. Oil on panel; 224” x 
3044”. Jacques Linard was a little-known 
but highly regarded French Baroque 
master of still lifes who favored dark 
backgrounds for many of his paintings. 
Newhouse Galleries, Inc., New York. 














Still Life of Quinces and Sweetmeat Boxes, Luis Meléndez, circa 1770. Oil on canvas; 19” x 13%”. In 
still lifes known as bodegones, Meléndez exalted the common objects of humble Spanish eating places 
with clarity and spatial order similar to his French contemporary Chardin. Harari & Johns, London. 








ABOVE: Nature Morte, Gustave Courbet, circa 1871-72. Oil on canvas; BELOW: Cherries and Raspberries in a Basket, Levi W. Prentice, 1891. 
15%” x 22”. Late in life Courbet added a fruit-and-flower series to his fig- Oil on canvas; 12%” x 19%”. Self-taught, Prentice began composing still 
urative and landscape works. Alex Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., London. lifes in the late 1880s. Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 
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Designer Michael de Santis’s overriding 
concern for a Manhattan pied-a-terre was that 
it be functional but not bland. ABOVE In the 
entrance hall, Chinese vases and a portrait 
sculpture introduce an Oriental element. 
They share a pedestal with several C 

nese roof-tile figures from Ambience. 


RIGHT: Living room columns, covered with 
clear and smoked mirror, expand the space. 
Mid-19th-century blue-and-white vases and 
a tall urn reiterate the Oriental motif. Rug 
from Rosecore. Crystal sphere, Baccarat. 
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ABOVE: Time and Waiting, a work on paper by Elba Damast, hangs in the quietly furnished study. Cream walls 
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set off a dark-flannel-covered Avery Boardman sofa and polished brass table with black glass top. 


opposite: Summer Afternoon by José Villegas y Cordero sets a languid mood in the dining room. Blue-and-white accents are re- 
peated in a Lorin Marsh plate and in ironstone dinnerware. Sterling flatware from Buccellati. Fabric on chairs, Lee Jofa. 






































The use of glass and shining surfaces 


suggests a smooth, watery and translucent 


“INTERIOR DESIGN IS FANTASY,” says Michael de Santis. “It’s 
fantasy for me as well as for the client. It’s wonderful to 
come in and take a space and make it something.” The 
clients, a couple with grown children, came to de Santis 
with modest ambitions and complete faith. Because this 
cooperative apartment in Manhattan was to enjoy only 
limited use as a pied-a-terre (at most, they would stay per- 
haps twice a week) they wanted something equivalent to 
a suite at the Waldorf. Something that would suggest 
sophistication; something utilitarian and comfortable; a 
place where they might have a few friends in for drinks 
before the theater, but otherwise an island of civility and 
charm that required no fussing. “I more or less had free 
rein,” de Santis says with an easy smile and a sweeping 
gesture. The only givens, in fact, were a large-screen televi- 
sion (“Where do you put it?” he asks rhetorically. “Hide 
it—a designer never wants a television to show. They’re 
never pretty’) and a bar cabinet. 

After meeting with his clients—ten years ago he’d de- 
signed the interior of their family home in Westchester— 
and receiving the short list of necessities, de Santis went to 
work. The rooms were planned for movement and open- 
ness and light. Ceilings were dropped to create an interest- 
ing but not conspicuous design touch, as well as a recess 
for overhead lighting. 

To establish a color motif for the entire apartment (col- 
ors that would complement the already-chosen light colors 
of furniture and walls and similar to the bone, brown, blue 
and navy used in the Westchester house), de Santis began 
looking for the right area rug. “It will usually tell me what 
pattern everything else will fall into,” he says, pointing to 
the floor and inviting scrutiny of a handsome Chinese rug. 
“If you do the whole color scheme first,” he emphasizes, 
“then you usually go crazy trying to find the right rug.” 

The chosen rug’s lush, slightly offbeat shades suggested 
a counterpoint of crisp blue and white, and these colors 
find their fulfillment throughout the apartment in Orien- 
tal vases. There is a sense of balance and coordination in 
the manner in which the blue appears—bouncing from a 
five-foot-tall urn in one corner, to the fabric of the dining 
chairs at the far end of the apartment, and settling in soft 
pillows on the sofa and chairs. All of this is established in 
contrast to the creamy vanilla motif on walls and ceiling. 


continuity throughout the apartment. 


Creating a sense of space and light despite the original 
apartment's closed-in, nondescript architecture was an- 
other element that had to be contended with. The apart- 
ment did not offer much in the way of a view, but it 
required the illusion of light and airiness to give it the 
appearance of a sophisticated suite of rooms. A common 
solution is mirrored walls. But Michael de Santis met the 
challenge in an unconventional manner: In the living, 
room an existing column was sheathed with smoked mir- 


ror, aS was another, and to both were added contrasting ° Pp 


sections of clear mirror. Their sharp, vertical lines make a, 


subtle metaphor for the missing cityscape of Manhattan. ° 


The design gives a sense of depth and eradicates boredom. 
It has a crispness without being cold. . 


In fact, the use of glass and shining surfaces (from the | 


mirrored column to a stainless-steel baseboard to other ac- 
cessories, sculpture and furniture) suggests a smooth, wa- 
tery and translucent continuity throughout the apartment. 
An angled glass partition off the entrance hall was de- 
signed to “close off the room, yet keep it open at the same 
time,” explains de Santis. A stainless-steel table was made 
to “fall away and not interfere with two lithographs by 
Joan Mir6.” Low glass tables were each placed on a triad of 
glass pillars to give an illusion of flotation. 

There is always a certain degree of serendipity in design. 
While sitting in a taxi one day, de Santis looked out and 
saw in a store window the large Oriental urn he knew 
would be perfect for the apartment. (Someone else might 
have planted a tree in it; de Santis saw it as the ideal 
receptacle for bamboo.) And having designed a stainless- 


steel-and-travertine pedestal for a Chinese portrait sculp- | 


ture dear to the clients, he remembered some decorative 
Chinese roof tiles in human shapes that would offset the 
sculpture beautifully. He had purchased fourteen of them 
many years ago, and here at last was a perfect spot for 
them. “I like Oriental things,” says the designer. And now, 
so too do his clients. , 

“T didn’t have to do a thousand things,” de Santis says. 
“To a degree, | know when I walk into an apartment what 


I want. Of course, there’s a lot of planning later—nine | 
months of creation and execution, in this case. But if you - 


have second thoughts,” he adds, “then you're probably 
not competent with your first thoughts anyway.” 


Bronze mirror placed in a corner of the master bedroom forms an alcove in which a pair of 18th-century 
Chinese vases and a red lacquer panel from Lorin Marsh are set. Paper sculpture at left by Lebadang. On the night 
table, a small Tiffany’s clock. An armchair is covered in velvet from Kirk-Brummel; carpet from Rosecore. 
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It focuses on the works of just four major artists and reveals 
the various stages of their artistic growth. It is certainly no 
coincidence that the heart of the collection is devoted to 
Joseph Beuys, Robert Rauschenberg, Cy Twombly and 
Andy Warhol, who belong to the collector’s own genera- 
tion and who have made decisive contributions to art dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 

Marx believes that “the existential works of Beuys, the 
nervous, subjective and exceedingly subtle works of 
Twombly, the powerful and vital pictures and objects of 
Rauschenberg, and the portrayals of the myths of our ev- 
eryday world by Warhol unite something common to us 
all—the experience and anxiety of our age.” 

Feeling that art is all too often displayed with too little 
thought, Marx decided to create an environment comple- 
mentary to the paintings in his collection, one in which 
they do not appear to be exhibited but rather to belong. 
The uncluttered rooms interweave modern and classical art. 

The extensive collection is rounded out with works by 
Yves Klein, Roy Lichtenstein and Anselm Kiefer. When 
the works aren’t being exhibited in Marx’s home, they are 


The bold linear elements in Roy Lichtenstein’s 1964 
Non-objective I echo the style of Mondrian. 


In the living room, a pair of gilded Louis XVI-style arm- 
chairs rest before Cy Twombly’s Empire of Flora, 1961. 
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Andy Warhol's Golden Boy, a 1953 self-por- 
trait, dates from early in his career when he 
was still working as a commercial artist. Marx 
finds it “reminiscent of an Oriental silhou- 
ette.”” The dining room/library beyond is 
highlighted by a travertine bookcase. 
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The contemporary and the ancient coalesce in the study, which exhibits a marble head from the Ist century and a late-19th- 
century Venetian mirror. At left, a 1957 drawing with gold leaf by Andy Warhol entitled Margaret Rutherford. 
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An untitled collage of 1921 shows Kurt Schwitters’s 
command of mixing texture and color in his compositions. 


either stored or loaned to museums. One such loan was to 
the Berlin National Gallery in the spring of 1982. In the 
foreword to the exhibition catalogue, the director of the 
exhibition, Dieter Horisch, wrote: “What links the artists 
Joseph Beuys, Robert Rauschenberg, Cy Twombly and 
Andy Warhol is their attempt to interrelate reality and art 
in new ways not previously able to be experienced, and to 
re-imbue works of art with life—life in a sense surpassing 
what is generally associated with the term.” 

The power of these lively works supports Marx’s belief 

that art helps our understanding and acceptance of the 
mysteries of reality—of things not totally understood and 
perhaps not even understandable. “Art is more than mere 
reflection of the present,” he says. “It also involves expan- 
sion of consciousness: challenge and response, rejection 
and conciliation, antipathy and accordance—all at once.” 
_ Although art plays an essential role in Marx’s life, his 
various business interests are equally important to him; he 
is both a modern German intellectual and a successful 
businessman. His fascination with archaeology and art 
history have given him an appreciation of the antique 
world, and his involvement in current events, politics and 
art make him an active member of contemporary society. 

When Marx finishes his workday, he craves an environ- 
ment that is quiet, simple and spacious; one in which clas- 
sical values can coexist with the modern world. This 
blending of the traditional and the contemporary is re- 
flected not only in his home but in his collection. Whether 
the works are classical or modern, Erich Marx affirms his 
conviction that they have universal validity. Borrowing 
from Kant, he defines the true and beautiful as “that which 
is cherished above all advantage.” 














Das Alwis-Lied, 1980, is the work of German painter Anselm 
Kiefer, who studied with the late Joseph Beuys. 


“I would like the garden to remain a quiet, idyllic 
retreat,” says Erich Marx of his villa’s forestlike setting. 
The design of the residence, which features a series 

of arched casement windows, is based on a simple coun- 
try-house plan accented with geometric elements. 
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“WHERE A MAN’‘S ELEVENTH EDITION Of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica is, there shall his heart be also”; and, of course, 
Lempriére, Fowler, Brewer, Liddell and Scott, Dr. Smith, 
Harrap and Larousse and a battery of atlases, Bibles, con- 
cordances, Loeb classics, Pléiade editions, Oxford Compan- 
ions and Cambridge histories; anthologies and books on 
painting, sculpture, architecture, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
fishes and trees; for if one is settling in the wilds, a dozen 
reference shelves is the minimum; and they must be near 
the dinner table where arguments spring up which have 
to be settled then or never. This being so, two roles for the 
chief room in an unbuilt house were clear from the start. 
Twenty-two years ago, when we were the only strang- 
ers in the Mani, it was possible to build a house for very 
little. But it was a challenge. Our headland jutted between 
a bay and a small cove and there was nothing on it but 
olive terraces, thistles, asphodels and an occasional tor- 
toise, and here we pitched our tents exactly where the 
chief room was to be. There was rock for building every- 
where; friendly and excellent workmen; the visits of our 
architect and friend Niko Hadjimihalis settled all technical 
details and problems of foundation, layout and stresses 
and strains, and, at the same time, on purpose left us com- 
plete liberty for the rest; it was a marvelous collaboration; 
and we found a brilliant master-mason in the village 
above—the last of seven generations of builders who had 
all played the violin—and prudently became relatives by 
standing godparents to his small son. Ideas abounded, but 
it was while it was actually taking shape that we decided 
how the house should be. In the end, all our mugging up 
and our drawings and pacings and fiery arguments 
brought—or so it seemed to us—splendid results. 





From The Englishman’s Room by Alvilde Lees-Milne and Derry 
Moore, published in the U.S. by Salem House Publishers. Originally 
published in Great Britain by Viking. Text © Patrick Leigh Fermor. 


opposite: “A gallery of eight thick arches leads to the room which 
is our theme,” says British travel writer Patrick Leigh Fermor (top) 
describing the entrance to the limestone home he designed and 
built in the foothills of the Taygetus range on the Peloponnese. 


Sash Windows on the Sea 


Patrick Leigh Fermor at Home in Greece 


TEXT BY PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


In two years the house was standing, and because of the 
rough-hewn, fast-weathering limestone, it looked like a 
monastery which had been crumbling for centuries. A 
wing shot out over the drop of the terraces, outside stair- 
cases went up, and the whole was roofed over with faded 
tiles that we picked up for almost nothing, like carrion 
crows, after the earthquakes in the central Peloponnese. 

You enter from the east along the gallery through the 
leaves of a heavy beech door. This is framed in a massive 
bolection of russet stone that we rashly designed without 


ABOVE: The hayati, a “Byzantine-Ottoman winter-chamber,” 

has low tables and banquettes all around. The sash windows 
between the eight flat wooden columns—“more glass than wall”— 
let in the winter sun through nearly two hundred panes. 
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We found a brilliant 
master-mason in the village above— 
the last of seven generations of builders 
who had all played the violin. 





“The huge fireplace was built from a 
design brought back from Persia long ago 
by a Romanian friend. A pointed and scal- 
loped arch ends in a vertically bisected 
cone, whitewashed in the village style like 
all the indoor walls.” Artworks include two 
Japanese bird paintings and, top right, 
Jamaican Foliage by Lucian Freud. 








books: The molding is a foot wide and the torus rises seven 
inches from the scotia. (There was no road, and except for 
heavy items, every stick came by mule; but the six-foot 
lintel of this doorway took twelve men and a ladder and 
we were sweating and tottering under it when an artless 
goatherd under the olives asked where we were taking it. 
“To the sea,” our godbrother said between his teeth, “to 
chuck it in, just in case it floats.’”) When it was up, we were 
awed by the mad splendor; it went to our heads and set the 
pace for all the rest. The long wall opposite was pierced by 
a French window with a heavy stone beam for a lintel, and 
above this we put an old marble slab from Paros, perfo- 
rated by an oval holding a star. 

The room’s large fireplace soars tapering to a wide cor- 
nice, and the cornice surrounds a wooden ceiling. Both of 
these are only pine, but twenty years have given them a 
patina like cypress wood or cedar. Bars divide the ceiling 
up into an infinity of squares which recede in vistas and, 
by a stroke of luck, these and the shape of the room are as 
acoustically right for music as the inside of a violin. The 
floor is paved with unpolished rectangles of gray-green 
stone quarried from Mt. Pelion and, in the middle, a large 
intricate star of purple stone bordered with white pulls the 
whole thing together. 

A divan runs all around the north end of the room. Like 
the long sofa by the fire, it is covered in white linen woven 
in Arachova. Widened still more by a ledge along the back, 
this looks very handsome but it makes the shelves there 
harder to reach; papers and secateurs clutter the ledges and 
books get lost there for weeks. The bookcases with no divan 
in front rise nine feet from the floor, and we have discov- 
ered a brilliant way of reaching the upper shelves without 
steps: an “elephant pole” of brass-bound teak made by the 
Hong Kong Chinese to help minor rajahs to climb into 
their howdahs. It splits down the middle, and half the pole 
drops away parallel with a heartening bang like grounded 
arms, making a ladder; the rungs, slotted and hinged in 
hidden grooves, fall horizontal and up one goes. 

But at the end wall facing south, everything changes. A 


. central opening runs along three-quarters of it with a 


coffered soffit along the top a meter thick and the same 
height as the other lintels, supported at either end by a 
disengaged hexagonal pillar. You go through, and down a 
step, into something which, throughout the Levant, is 
called a hayati. This winter-chamber can become a cavern 
of shade in summer and perfect for an afternoon snooze, 
by drawing curtains of mattress ticking, with the stripes 
running horizontal. In winter, rugs cover the wooden 
floor of this miniature Hardwick (but secret plans are afoot 
for a serpentine-edged Cosmati floor with roundels of por- 
phyry and with bands of black-and-white zigzag looped 
together in interlocking figures of eight; perhaps next 
year). The flagstones of the big room,are covered in winter 
too; near the fire, with flokdti rugs of shaggy sheepskin 
from Epirus; and kilims from Konia, Smyrna and Ak- 


continued on page 226 


Separate from the house is the simply furnished studio 
where Patrick Leigh Fermor writes, at the desk that was left 
to him by historian/biographer Patrick Kinross. 


Looking past the terrace and stone seats, “one’s eye shoots 
over the cove, past a theatrically placed island and a sequence 
of dragon-capes and then across the Messenian Gulf.” 
















































































A Monterey Bay home, built in the late 1960s by architect Aaron Green, was re- 
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designed by Robert Hutchinson in keeping with the bold scale and use throughout of 
stone and wood. In the entrance hall is an 18th-century Chinese marble altar pedestal 
with a stone lion, complemented by a 17th-century Chinese bamboo landscape. 


IT WAS AN UNUSUAL project for San 
Francisco designer Robert Hutchin- 
son, who prefers to have more influ- 
ence on the shape of the spaces he 
works with. “Ideally I’d like to have 
free space to say a lot in,” he says. “I 
took on this job knowing I wouldn’t 
be able to change much, but the 
house was so beautiful and so special, 
with a setting that’s so private and so 
large in its vistas—I think that is basi- 
cally why I decided to do it.” 

Built in the late 1960s, the house 
was designed by Aaron Green, long- 
time associate and protégé of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Though it is on Mon- 


terey Bay, this home differs from 
most residences along the California 
coast. It was not positioned to be seen 
from a distance, but is set into the 
slope near groves of oak, pine and 
redwood. In fact, it is so well inte- 
grated with the surroundings that 
visitors scarcely know it’s there. 

The house is elongated, and from 
above, as depicted in the original 
renderings that hang in the hallway, 
it resembles a narrow ship with 
pointed decks fore and aft. The rooms 
are richly accented with a variety of 
dark woods—teak to frame the many 
windows, rough-sawn redwood for 


Flagstone steps lead to the carpeted living room, where the original sandstone chim- 
ney now holds tall storage jars from China and Thailand. Sandstone slabs on chiseled plexiglass, 
designed by Hutchinson, form low tables. Linen velour sofa fabric by Clarence House. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT HUTCHINSON, ASID 
TEXT BY JAMES D. HOUSTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 
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The feeling of openness and respect 
for the landscape has been enhanced by Robert 
Hutchinson’s quietly sumptuous interior. 


paneling. But sandstone predominates 
inside and out. 

Aaron Green shipped in 650 tons 
of sandstone from an Arizona quarry. 
Five masons had to be retrained to 
layer it in irregular surfaces so that 
now no corner is perfectly square, 
nor any stone wall flat. The effect is 
refreshing. The flooring, the walls, 
the vaulting chimney all have solid- 
ity, mass and a sometimes astonish- 
ing scale. Yet the offset masonry, 
together with its desert coloring, soft- 
ens the stone, makes it less formida- 
ble, more hospitable. 

The feeling in this house is one of 
generosity, openness and respect for 
the landscape. And that is precisely 
the feeling that has been conveyed 
and enhanced by Robert Hutchin- 
son’s quietly sumptuous interior. 

He accomplished this by opening 
himself to the place, the superb loca- 
tion, and the habits and inclinations 
of the owners, a husband and wife 
who have lived there for about seven- 
teen years. Hutchinson’s first step 
was to spend a weekend on the 
premises. “I needed to know every 
detail about their life,” the designer 
explains. ‘““How they eat, how they 
entertain, what irritates them and 
what pleases them. Then I could be- 
gin to make a statement.” 

The result is an intimate interior of 
easy grace, in keeping with the infor- 
mal life the owners prefer. The rooms 
are immaculate without being pre- 
tentious. The living room invites the 
visitor to relax on the sofas or stretch 
out on the carpet. Contributing to 
this calm atmosphere is the light it- 
self—a Mediterranean light that rises 


off the waters of the distant bay and 
spills through the drapery-free win- 
dows to be warmed and tinted by a 
palette of closely blended hues. 

“In choosing fabrics and textures,” 
says Hutchinson, “we stressed natu- 
ral materials and earthy colors.” Thus 
the carpeting throughout is very near 
the color of the sandstone flooring. In 
the master bedroom the bedspread is 
made of a heavy raw silk in a shade 
comparable to the kind of sand seen 
on the beach at Carmel. And the over- 
size Peter Voulkos plate, set against 
one window in the living room, is a 
high-fired disc of tawny clay. 

When he redesigned the kitchen, 
Hutchinson created a new countertop 
made of teak to match the structural 
wood. He also designed what are 
now the principal pieces of furni- 
ture—bedsteads, shelving, couches, 
and a handsome office desk also of 
teak. His remark about the desk sums 
up his approach to all these additions: 
“I tried to make it look as though it 
had always been there—not some- 
thing added later, but a piece that is 
part of the architecture itself.” 

The boldest evidence of this can be 
found in the living room, where 
three thick slabs of sandstone have 
become tabletops. Hutchinson or- 
dered the slabs from the same Ari- 
zona quarry and had them mounted 
on stands of chiseled plexiglass. The 
finished tables are audacious, dra- 
matic, original. It’s difficult to imag- 
ine the room without them. 

They have much in common with 
the many pieces Hutchinson helped 
the owners collect, pieces that are all 
bold, distinctive and appropriate to a 


His clients’ preference for Oriental art allowed Hutchinson to introduce large- 
scale objects into the spacious, high-ceilinged dining room. Next to the open win- 
dows that let light stream in unimpeded is a 19th-century gilt-bronze Buddha from 
Thailand. The rattan-and-glass dining table and chairs are by McGuire. Hutchinson 
created the teak kitchen counter to blend in with the existing architecture. 
























































The swimming pool is set on a plateau above the house. Hutchinson designed the landscaping to incorporate a sauna 
and shower area and a wooden trellis in the garden, which extends the length of the house. Garden furniture by McGuire 


For the subtly toned master bedroom, the bed was angled to take full advantage of the dramatic view. The cabinet, a large 
19th-century mizuya-dansu of Japanese elm, cypress and cedar, holds a Burmese carved-wood figure of a monk. Completing the 
composition is a Chinese ink painting. An 18th-century Spanish Colonial chair, one of a pair, is from the Philippines 


house of this style and scale. Though 
the range includes a pre-Columbian 
vase and eighteenth-century Spanish 
Colonial chairs from the Philippines, 
the owners’ strongest preference is 
for Oriental art and furniture. Exqui- 
site scrolls cover several walls. A Thai 
Buddha casts a serene eye across the 
living room. Monumental storage 
jars from China and Thailand play 
against the angles of the fireplace. 
Like many of the pieces, the jars 
were selected with the expansive 
scale in mind. Some of the ceilings 
rise to thirty feet. The fireplace itself 
rises high enough above the hearth so 


that five-foot logs can burn upright 
leaning against the stone. Thus the 
placement of three- to four-foot oval 
jars on an adjoining ledge is almost 
deceiving to the eye. “The jars are 
huge,” Hutchinson says, “yet their 
size is hardly noticeable because the 
fireplace is also huge.” 

This assured aesthetic judgment, 
brought to every feature of the resi- 
dence, accounts for the exceedingly 
livable space. As the architect, Aaron 
Green was in tune with the natural 
and cultural environment. His mix of 
ingredients—desert sandstone next to 
redwood paneling—sums up some- 


thing about central California, a 
realm where the Southwest and the 
Northwest come together, both on 
the map and in the mind. 

Working with the owners, Hutch- 
inson so successfully amplified the 
architect’s vision that this house 
stands now as an inspired response to 
the landscape and the spirit of a re- 
gion. It is informal yet elegant, spa- 
cious but private. Here the indoor 
and outdoor are constantly in touch, 
while the Asian presence is strongly 
felt. And all of it is bathed in light 
made luminous by ocean water glit- 
tering just beyond the trees. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: Cup, Augsburg Master Johann Betz, German, 1655-60. Silver, parcel gilt; 4” high. Snakeskin-textured cups achieved 
unrivaled popularity during the second half of the 17th century. H. W. Seling Kunsthandel, Munich. Covered Cup, Augsburg Master 
Friedrich I Schwestermiiller, German, 1696-1705. Silver, parcel gilt; 545” high. Foliated appliqués with ball feet and finial embody Ba- 
roque design. Herbert M. Ritter, Munich. Lobed Cup, Augsburg Master Johann III Mittnacht, German, 1753-55. Silver gilt; 3%” high. Sin- 
uous furrows lend fluidity to the cup’s form. Henrich Kunsthandel, Munich. Cup, Augsburg Master Melchios Burtenbach, German, 1670. 
Silver, parcel gilt; 3%” high. Repoussé motifs typify the Baroque penchant for floral decoration. H. W. Seling Kunsthandel, Munich. 


IN 1647, WHEN Queen Christina of 
Sweden faced the politically impor- 
tant choice of a state gift for her pow- 
erful neighbor the czar of Russia, her 
response was unhesitating. She had 
her ambassador order a magnificent 
presentation piece from one of the 
master silversmiths located in the 
South German city of Augsburg. 
The queen’s decision to turn to Augs- 
burg for so important a commission 
was no accident. For over a century 
the ruling princes of central and 
northern Europe had looked to Augs- 
burg for silver wares of a quality their 


TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 


own court workmen could not match. 

Augsburg’s trade in silver luxury 
objects stemmed from its role as one 
of the great commercial hubs of Eu- 
rope. Pope Pius II had described 
Augsburg as the richest city in the 
world, and indeed, through its pow- 
erful banking and merchant families, 
the commercial reach of Augsburg 
extended from the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean. For nearly three hundred 
years, silver vessels of extraordinary 
quality were channeled through this 


network to take pride of place in the 


palaces at Dresden, Copenhagen and 


Prague, and on occasion to grace the 
villas of such discriminating south- 
ern European connoisseurs as the 
Borghese and the Aldobrandini. The 
financial dimensions of this trade 
were enormous. During the eigh- 
teenth century the Romanovs in- 
debted themselves in the amount of © 
several million gulden to Augsburg’s 
silver merchants, and the Prussian 


court spent over 650,000 thaler ina - 


single three-year period on silver - 

made in the city. 
These vast purchases reflected = 

more than a love of luxury. They 


opposite: Ewer and Basin, Augsburg Master Johann Wilhelm Dammann, German, mid-18th century. Silver gilt; ewer: 
high, basin: 174%” diameter. Originally an important component of medieval table etiquette, the ewer and basin eventually 
assumed a largely ceremonial role, symbolizing gentility and hospitality. Salomon Stodel Antiquites, Amsterdam. 
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were manifestations of a fight for su- 
premacy on the part of the various 
European courts that was as fierce 
in the drawing room as on the 
battlefield. A reception hall gleam- 
ing with a suite of silver furniture 
like that ordered from Augsburg by 


the dukes of Brunswick, or a state 
bedroom enlivened by a ninety-piece 
Augsburg, toilette set, made a 


statement ab: ie wealth and mag- 


nificence of a k ym that few mon- 
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archs were willing to forgo. How 
else to explain the extraordinary sil- 
ver garniture made in Augsburg in 
1698, which towers fifteen feet high 
in the throne room of the Berlin pal- 
ace? The immense silver-gilt bowls, 
basins, ewers and pots set on pyrami- 
dal consoles were not designed as 
functional objects but for display as 
visible manifestations of the power and 
the importance of the Prussian empire. 

Not just display objects in the pal- 





aces of kings, the silver wares of 
Augsburg also played an important 
role in the daily life of the time. 
Throughout the territories of the 
Hapsburg empire, nearly every im- 
portant personal, social or political’ 
event provided an occasion for drink- 
ing parties during which prodigious 
quantities of wine and ale were con- 
sumed. Augsburg silversmiths cre- 
ated all manner of silver vessels to 
serve as communal drinking cups for 
















Cup Frames and Double Saucer, Augsburg 
Master Johann Jakob Adam, German, circa 
1751. Silver; 7%” x 5%”. A rare double-leaf 
saucer supports two Rococo cup frames—one 
containing an early Meissen chocolate cup, 
the other a glass with gilt rim. H. G. Klein 
Alte Kunst-Antiquitaten, Cologne. 


Covered Tureen and Stand, Augsburg 
Master Christian II Drentwett, German, 
SUL ome Ans) OCS om Tee 4 tomato tL 
15%” x 13%". Patterns of Rococo open- 
work combine with assorted fruit motifs 
to complement the tureen’s smooth, swell- 
ing surface. Herbert M. Ritter, Munich. 
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Salver, Augsburg Master Elias 
Adam, German, 1696-1705. Silver 
gilt; 2%0" tall, 9%” diameter. 
Lacelike intricacy distinguishes 

a lobed serving dish of late Baroque 
design. Rich detail includes a cast- 
gadrooned border framing seven re- 
veals against a chased mat ground. 
Herbert M. Ritter, Munich. 
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such celebrations. Citizens paying 
their annual income taxes were of- 
fered congratulatory drinks out of 
elaborate Schoss cups. Newlyweds 
drank from double marriage cups 
equipped with an oversize bowl for 
the groom and a smaller one for the 
bride. High-ranking visitors recently 
arrived in the city or master crafts- 
men newly admitted to the guild 
were honored with huge silver wel- 
coming cups. For these ceremonies 
each guild commissioned a beaker that 
was symbolic of its profession. The 

continued on page 232 
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“Style is not a word I like. Atmosphere is what I’m seeking,” 
says Nathalie Hambro (above), describing her London apartment, 
whose décor combines French and English influences. 


Hambro’s penchant for “putting things together that belong 
together” is illustrated by a table’s rich ornamentation. The cloth, 


“made from faded silk draperies,’ 


, 


has a beaded lambrequin trim. 


ShEETNTD ODS 





Atmospheric 


Conditions 


A London Flat Awash with 
Color and Pattern 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





In a drawing room corner, an antique tapestry frame holds an 
unfinished tea cozy by Hambro, a collector of Victorian needlework. 
The 19th-century fabric creates a vivid wallhanging. 








Striped wallcovering and tall bookshelves contribute a vertical emphasis to the drawing room. The unsigned 
black-and-gilt-framed painting is English, circa 1875-95. Hambro prefers to compose letters by candlelight, often at the writ- 
ing table illuminated by 1860s candelabra. Chintz-bound books and a kilim rug further the room’s eclectic patterning. 


FRENCH FRIENDS COME TO Nathalie Hambro’s apartment and 
say, “It looks so English.” English friends say, “It looks so 
French.” Hambro, a decorator and author of three cook- 
books, grew up in Paris; she now makes her home in Lon- 
don. She feels great fondness for both cities, and both have 
shaped her imagination. 

“Perhaps the details are French, but the cozy atmo- 
sphere is English,” she says of her Pimlico flat. “The 


French are more formal and want everything restored, re- 
gilded, impeccable. The English prefer things with a bit of 
history, that show their age. They are more likely to be 
pleased with an antique just as it is. The French would 
probably hang a good picture by itself in a prominent 
place. The English would hang the same picture among 
others so it would be a bit lost. I like that. 

“But design doesn’t belong to one country,” she adds.“It 
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The study also serves as a dining room to prevent it from becoming “desolate and empty,” says the owner, who believes 
rooms should have more than one purpose. For dinner parties Hambro, an accomplished cook and author of three cookbooks, 
moves the table near the window to take advantage of London sunsets. Above the fireplace is a 1929 portrait by Gluck. 


belongs to one person. Anyone who has the same aesthetic 
might do something similar anywhere else in the world.” 

Hambro’s particular aesthetic is based on what she 
simply calls “mixing things that go well together.” As 
with everything she does—whether cooking or needle- 
point or designing a room—color, texture, season and time 
of day all go into the equation and are part of her sensitiv- 
ity. In her apartment this fondness for mixing creates en- 
chanting and carefully placed jumbles of seashells, feathers 
and flowers. Decorative boxes and picture frames fill every 


surface until the colors and patterns attain a Byzantine 
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richness. Fortuny fabrics, Victorian beadwork and kilim 
rugs all play their part. 
Impulse and instinct have much to do with the way 


Hambro creates atmosphere. She makes many things her- - 


self, stitching tapestry cushions, covering lamps with 


Venetian marbleized paper, lining baskets with chintz, . 


making a tablecloth from old draperies and draperies from 
Victorian shawls. She even whizzes around London in a 
small car with an open roof so she can save time by trans- 
porting plumbing and antiques herself. Friends recognize 
her car by the pipes and chairs that usually poke out the 








To create a restful mood in the master bedroom, Hambro utilized symmetry and a soft palette. The curves of the 
brocade-covered headboard are repeated in the wallpaper’s swagged border. Increasing the sense of illusion is a trompe 
l’oeil painted breakfast tray set at the foot of the bed. Over the bamboo tables are tapestry pictures in floral designs. 


top. She once rescued a table from a chicken coop and gave 
it new life by stenciling patterns on it. 

“I try to have everything old. Even towel racks. Street 
markets are a good place to look—or even posh shops, 
because they might have something that is not their spe- 
cialty and not know how much it’s worth. You never 
know what you'll find.” 

Architecture matters to her. “Not necessarily grandeur. I 
could work in a tiny place, but there must be charm and 
strength.” Her choice of apartment—high above a leafy 
square—reflects these concerns. In nineteenth-century 


London, gentlemen were said to have kept their wives in 
Belgravia and their mistresses in Pimlico. (Society opted 
for Belgravia since Pimlico was built on a marsh.) Each 
district contained equally splendid, tall, terraced houses. 
Today those houses still retain their presence. 

Color matters most of all. Hambro revels in the deep col- 
ors of an Eastern spice market—cinnamon, clove, amber, 
bottle green, red. And she likes rooms to have many 
uses, a change of character, “the possibility of being 
many things.” Such a possibility exists wherever Nathalie 
Hambro applies her talents.0 




















Past, Present, Future 


Architectural Enrichment of a Nineteenth- Century Farmhouse 


ARCHITECTURE BY JAMES GUBELMANN/WINDIGO ARCHITECTS 


TEXT BY LOUISE BERNIKOW 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY WOLFGANG HOYT 


THREE LARGE ANTENNAS sit on the roof- 
top, and a stone wall in the field sur- 
rounds a satellite dish. Architect 
James Gubelmann playfully calls it 
“Antenna Farm.” But the large clap- 
board house on eight rolling acres in 
New Jersey actually belongs to the 
late nineteenth century. Gubelmann 
and his firm, Windigo, restored it to 
its original condition, while at the 
same time modernizing it so that a 
twentieth-century family can func- 


tion there comfortably. He also obvi- 
ously accommodated his clients’ taste 
for electronic gadgetry. The result 
mixes the antique, the modern and 
the futuristic with considerable wit. 
It began, circa 1850, as a horse 
barn. Three separate additions at the 
end of the nineteenth century and 
early in the twentieth expanded the 
space, but most of the fifty rooms 
were small and cramped. Mantel- 
pieces over the three fireplaces were 


laden with a century’s worth of paint. 
Barn siding covered the walls; ceil- 
ings were dark; floors had mis- 
matched staining. The architect’s 
tasks were “to turn a dark and dingy 
place into something open and light, 
to bring the house back to more clas- 
sical forms and shapes and to recon- 
dition it for a smaller family.” In the 
past, Gubelmann says, “when people 
had more kids, they put up more 
walls,” but the current owners have” 


A traditional clapboard house in New Jersey has been restored over the last decade by James Gubelmann of Windigo 
Architects. BELOw: He expanded the front entrance, echoing the shape of the dormers on the original barn, built circa 1850. 


opposite: The first-floor sitting room, part of the living quarters added in 1902, was renovated to 
blend with the original post-and-beam construction. Woven wallhanging on the landing is by Holly Hulburd. 
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ABOVE: Ample windows and pastel shades brighten the living room. A low wall 
separates the space from the family room. In front of a splayed Italian-style settee is a 
decoupage table. Chair cushions covered in striped Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 


RIGHT: In the rich-hued dining room, once the barn, Gubelmann exposed hand- 
hewn timbers. The draw-leaf dining table is country French. A high chest with burled 
walnut veneer is 18th-century American. Window treatment, Brunschwig & Fils. 


three children, so the warren of 
rooms became just fourteen. And the 
look of all the interiors changed. 
Gubelmann removed dark siding 
from the walls, painting them white. 
Glass replaced wooden door panels. 
He made smaller restorations too, fo- 
cusing on details like the wooden 
edge banding on a staircase between 
the first and third floors, having it 
sanded, stained and varnished back 
to its original state. In the dining 
room—the heart of the barn—old 
timbers were exposed, the oak floor 
sanded and walls painted what 
Gubelmann calls “tablecloth red.” 
The living room is divided by a 
thick curved wall. Behind it is a fam- 
ily room with a large-screen televi- 
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sion and much sophisticated sound 
equipment. The main part of the 
room, with pastel touches in the sofa, 
striped shades and cushions, and the 
afternoon light streaming in on three 
sides, feels like Saratoga on a long- 
ago summer day. The games table, 
a modern and ingenious design, sits 
waiting for players. It consists of a 
frosted glass tabletop set on two 
halves of a pseudoclassical column. 
Inside the column is a blue band of 
neon by which the players, come eve- 
ning, can see their cards. 

Such technological originality marks 
Gubelmann’s style. (His firm is in- 
volved not only in architecture, de- 
sign and restoration, but has its own 
research division te help develop 
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mechanical and electronic devices.) In 
a second-floor child’s room, this 
originality comes close to audacity. 
Designed in consultation with the 


six-year-old boy who lives there, the 


room, Gubelmann says, “is actually 
two rooms in one. It has one floor 
plan at foot level and another at chest 
level. It’s a fantasy room for a boy 
who’s into fighting dragons, and it 
will probably last until he’s nine.” 
Until then, the child lives in a 
dream. At foot level, he can crawl] 
into a dungeon—the bars are clear 
acrylic rods—and antechamber fea- 
turing a screen that flashes computer- 


ized optical designs, which his father 
can reprogram from a master control 
panel. When the child tires of dun- 
geons and optics, he can climb to the 
second level, crawl over two towers 
or cross a drawbridge to what the 
family calls ““the royal bedchamber. 

The exterior of the house was left 
relatively unchanged. Gubelmann 
added a hallway and mudroom on 
the north side, making a new en- 
trance shaped like the dormer win- 
dows on the south side. The inner 
walls and ceiling of the mudroom 
are tongue-in-groove yellow pine, 


ur 


and its lights are copies of old ship 


lights. The two windows of the top 
story at the rear “looked like they 
should be three,” so another was 
built. The guest room behind the 
added window, defined by the dor- 
mer shape, is as quirky a surprise as 
the rest of the house is. 

Few of the wonders within are vis- 
ible from the outside. The clapboard, 
now painted gray, the vine-covered 
stone chimneys, the wooden swing 
moving lazily on the porch, the two- 
hundred-year-old great white oak— 
all these traditional, somewhat stolid 
elements belie the whimsy and wit of 
what lies within the walls. 


BELOW: A six-year-old boy’s fantasies are indulged in his bedroom’s scaled-down medieval environment, complete 
with ramparts, towers, secret doors, dungeons and a drawbridge. The knightly crest says “GOD SEND GRACE.” 


opposite: In a guest room a dramatic central dormer, added to provide southern light, and marbleized structural columns 
create a postmodern atmosphere. Angled walls hold night-lights. Gold bedcover designed by Leah Rhodes. 





























IN THE DAMP BEFORE a Srinagar dawn, 
men wrapped in brown blankets 
against the mist dip heart-shaped 
oars into lapping water. Paddles slap 
and glide in iambic pentameter. 
Smoke rises from brass hookahs at 
the feet of the crouching men. Their 
wooden shikaras—long as canoes, but 





lower and wider—navigate grasses 
and trailing willow boughs, rivulets 


and canals, skim islands and inlets on 
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ABOVE: At the water’s edge, a flower vendor pauses to gossip and offer his vividly 
colored wares. Fading lotus leaves drift on the placid surface of the lake. 


Gardens: In the Vale of Kashmir 


Contemplative Splendors by Lake Nagin’s Shore 


TEXT BY AMEI WALLACH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM BEDDOW 


their rounds. These are the merchants 
plying their trade. 

Each day, all day, they pass to and 
fro on Nagin Lake in India’s Vale of 
Kashmir, between the snow-capped 


Himalayas and the bank on which. 


Gulnaaz Mohamad and her mother 
have planted their garden. Like the 
boats, the garden is in constant flux. 
In winter—when ice crinkles the 
waterways and clogs the fretwork on 


the jumbled wooden balconies in the 
noisy city of Srinagar—fragrant yel- 
low winter hazel perfumes the gar- 
den. In March—as the men squat, - 
scraping their boats, warming them- 
selves with the hot coals they carry : 


opposite: Periwinkle rambler veils the 
house Gulnaaz Mohamad’s father designed 
for his family on the banks of Lake Nagin 
in the Vale of Kashmir. The greenery flows 
across the terrace and into the rose bed. 
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in wicker baskets concealed under 
their shirts—the forsythia flowers. In 
April, while farmers in flat-bottomed 
boats spear weeds and mud to con- 
struct floating vegetable plots, pan- 
sies and periwinkles blaze through 
the vapory mists and rains. 

Swatches of spring green darken 
the mountains in May. The sky burns 
azure and thousands of magenta lotus 
blossoms ignite the water. The birds 
return—kingfishers, orioles, nightin- 
gales, grackles, turtledoves, black- 
birds and hoopoes. 

Then Kashmir fully earns the title 
the Mughal emperor Jahangir be- 
stowed upon it nearly four centuries 
ago: Paradise on Earth. And the 
gauntlet is thrown. The garden must 
marshal its forces to hold its own in 
paradise, with climbing, branching, 
bushing roses in pink, yellow, white, 
red; with honeysuckle and gladio- 
luses, with hollyhocks and foxgloves 
and asters and zebra grass. 

By October the lotuses have rusted 
into gold, and poplar leaves carpet 
the water. Then the garden clothes it- 
self in red, with salvia, dahlia, celosia. 

Soon it will be winter, and Srina- 
gar will subside into halftones again: 
the steep-roofed houses weathered 
brown and gray, and after the snow, 
in the mist and the mud, the men in 
brown and the women in blue—or 
rarely, defiantly, in blouses splashed 
with outrageous flowers. 

The rest of India teems with a sen- 
sory overload of sights and sounds 
and colors. But there is a reticence 
about Kashmir, in keeping with its 
grandeur. And there is a reticence 
about the garden in its incomparable 
setting of lake and lofty mountains. 

It started, says Gulnaaz Mohamad, 
with the land and with one shade 
tree. “Long ago, maybe twenty years 


ago, when my father was still study- 
ing, he bought this land. All it had on 
it was a huge tree.” It is a chinar tree, 


Commercial boats and gaily decorated 
pleasure craft called shikaras crowd the 
wharf and the dock at a town farther along 
the lake. The fertile soil of the valley nurtures 
dense groves of chinar trees on the hills 
that rise beyond the houses. 
































ABOVE: Gulnaaz Mohamad gathers 
canna blossoms beside the lake. The tall, 
stately plants are positioned to comple- 
ment the poplars in the distance 


BELOW: A gnarled and ancient chinar tree 
is encircled by aubretia and trimly round- 
ed clumps of evergreen euonymus. 
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beloved of the Mughals, protected in 
Kashmir. Its handsome pointed leaf is 
a familiar pattern on Kashmir cloth. 
The rounded facade of the house, 
designed by Gulnaaz Mohamad’s fa- 
ther, gave mother and daughter the 
general pattern for the garden, par- 
ticularly after they had hung the bal- 
conies with rambling periwinkle. 
There was Shalimar across the lake; 
from which to draw inspiration. 
Once considered the most beautiful 
garden in the world, Shalimar is be- 
reft these days of many of the cas- 
cades and fountains that the vicomte 
Robert d’Humieres celebrated as “the 
feast and the apotheosis of water,” at 
the turn of the century. But flower 
beds still interrupt the lawns and the 
serene geometry has remained intact. 
Mother and daughter chose other 
shapes, from Muslim iconography, in 
which to set their flower beds: stars 
and the moon—half, crescent and 
full. “Our calendar is connected with 
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the moon,” says Gulnaaz Mohamad, 


who, at twenty-three, is a physician. — 


So, within the curve of a crescent of 
periwinkle, red salvia grows; the cen- 
ter of a star formed of river rocks is 


filled with alyssum. Roses are every- 


where, because “Kashmir is known 


for its roses.’” Every year Dr. Mohamad - 


searches the Mughal gardens for 
some new plant, some ancient idea. 


In Kashmir everything is done by , 


hand, even the lawn. There are others 


to help her, but Gulnaaz Mohamad . 


weeds and prunes and plans. She 
likes to work in the garden around 
five or six in the evening, when the 
sun is gone and she can contemplate 
the mountain shadows lengthening 
over the water, blotting the reeds and 
the poplars until at last they reach the 
roses and quench them. 





opposite: The Himalayas rise in shadowed 
splendor beyond flame-red salvia, pink and 
scarlet dahlias and golden celosia plumes. 
































Profiles: 


Brooks and Kate Firestone 


TEXT BY BRUCE DAVID COLEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARK KAUFFMAN 


IT IS BOTH STRANGE and wonderful to 
think that about a hundred miles 
from the nation’s second-largest city, 
people still pioneer the land much as 
their forefathers did. The city is Los 
Angeles; the place is the Santa Ynez 
Valley, just northwest of Santa Bar- 
bara; and the couple who broke new 
ground are Brooks and Kate Fire- 
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stone, owners of the successful vine- 
yard bearing the family name. What 
makes their achievement all the more 
surprising is that neither was born to 
the rural way of life. 

Kate Firestone, the former Cather- 
ine Boulton, was a soloist with 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. As for Brooks, 
he had been groomed to follow in his 
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“Our first harvest was in 1975; in 1977 the 
Johannisberg Riesling won our first award,” 
says Brooks Firestone, who with his wife, 
Kate, has spent the last decade bringing 
Firestone Vineyard’s name to national recog- 
nition. LEFT: “We love talking about the 
wine,” says Firestone, who chats in the Santa 
Ynez Valley winery’s tasting room with Julia 
Child, a neighbor and frequent visitor. On 
the wall is a mural painted in the 1930s by 
California artist John Cunningham. 


opposite: Kate, a former ballerina, and 
Brooks Firestone join with guests at a barn 
dance held on their ranch, an event they or- 
ganized to raise funds for their church. 





Thoroughbreds graze in front of the Firestones’ house, located a few miles from the winery and surrounded by 2,300 acres of ranchland. 


father’s and grandfather’s footsteps. 
After dutifully climbing the corpo- 
rate ladder, he found himself, at 
thirty-five, stationed in London as 
head of Firestone Tire and Rubber’s 
European operations. However, he 
found the prospect of spending the 
second half of his life guiding an in- 


dustrial giant very disheartening. He 


decided to drop out. 

Other men faced with a similar 
midcareer crisis have been known to 
throw themselves into the arms of 
Bacchus. Brooks Firestone was no ex- 
ception, but he may be the first to 
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ABOVE: Brooks Firestone and vineyard foreman Larry Alexander survey rows of newly pruned Cabernet Sauvignon vines. “The 
Ii 1985 harvest was very sound,” says Firestone, “but the late-harvest Riesling is truly exceptional.” In the distance rises the winery, which 9 
was completed in 1978. BELOW: Watched by his quarter-horse mare Mustard, Brooks Firestone mends a stretch gate on the ranch. | 


have been encouraged to embrace the 
grape by his family. Leonard Fire- 
stone, his father and former ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, owned five hundred 
acres of vineyards and a ranch in the 
Santa Ynez Valley, a region that had 
been producing wine for years but 
had never received national recogni- 
tion. The senior Firestone suggested, 
“As long as you’ve got nothing else 
to do at the moment, why not take 
a look at the property? Maybe it’s 
something that would interest you.” 
Brooks Firestone is the first to ad- 
mit that his interest in wine began 
and ended with being able to select 
the right vintages when dining in 
New York or London. But when he : 
and Kate drove over the San Marcos 
Pass for the first time and saw the 
rolling verdant pastures below— 
quilted with patches of ancient Cali- 
fornia live oak, interspersed with 
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terra-cotta mesas—they knew they 
had found their enchanted valley. 
Others who have had the same reac- 
tion include Ronald and Nancy Rea- 
gan, whose ranch is on the valley’s 
southwestern rim. 

The more Brooks Firestone famil- 
iarized himself with the winemaking 
process, the more fascinated he be- 


came by the ancient art. The best- 
made tire will soon go flat, but the life 
(and taster’s memory) of a great wine 
can last half a century. Firestone had 
found his métier without sacrificing 
his entrepreneurial skills. “I was, and 
still am, enough of a businessman to 
feel that satisfaction in your work de- 
pends a lot on making a profit,” he 





says. “It took ten years of twelve- 
hour days—we started building the 
winery in 1975—to reach that point. 
Now we're just about the right size 
80,000 cases a year—and instead of 
growing any bigger I want to concen- 
trate on making better wines. 

“The winery is a marvelous way of 
life in itself, not the means toward 
some other goal,” Brooks Firestone 
continues. “Kate and I have found 
pride and daily satisfaction in what 
we're doing. That’s a hard combina- 
tion to beat. I hope one of our chil- 
dren will feel the same way and there 
will be a winemaking branch of the 
family to go along with the genera- 
tions of industrialists, just as the 
Rothschilds are split between vint- 
ners and bankers. Maybe, as Kate 
says, one day when people hear the 
name ‘Firestone,’ they’ll think of our 
Pinot Noir or Johannisberg Riesling 
instead of you-know-what.” 

The most likely candidate of the 
Firestones’ four children is their 
youngest son, Andrew, although the 





Seated between Kate and Brooks Firestone is winemaker Alison Green, together with other winery personnel 
who meet at least twice a month to taste new bottlings. “My favorite is the Pinot Noir,” admits Brooks. “It’s the most 
difficult wine to make, but it’s the one that fascinates the most, particularly our 1977 Pinot Noir Reserve.” 


- 





ABOVE LEFT: An avid polo player who started playing while vacationing in Hawaii, Brooks (center) captained the 
Firestone Vineyard Polo Team at a celebrity match held the day after the barn dance. ABOVE RIGHT: Actress Bo Derek, who with 
her husband, John, owns a ranch in the valley, was invited by Brooks Firestone to throw in the ball to start the game. 
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Kate and Brooks Firestone share a quiet moment over Sunday breakfast on the enclosed porch of their house. 


eleven-year-old is more interested at 
the moment in breaking horses than 
crushing grapes. Which is quite un- 
derstandable since he has grown up 
in the heart of the most beautiful 
horse country west of the Rockies. 
The area is dappled with Thor- 
oughbred and Arabian stud farms, 
quarter-horse ranches, paddocks, 
training tracks, show rings and polo 
fields. A few miles from the winery, 
the Firestones live in a wood-frame, 
two-story farmhouse that sits atop a 
knoll on the 2,300-acre ranch, which 


they share with a herd of cows, a 
string of polo ponies and thirty or so 
foxhounds, kenneled on the property 


by the Santa Ynez Valley Hunt, of 
which Brooks serves as master of the 
foxhounds. Providing room and 
board for the dogs is not purely altru- 
istic, he confesses. “While ostensibly 


we're a drag hunt—the hounds fol- 


low a precharted course using the 
scent of a pet fox—the dogs are not 
up to those niceties and they tear off 
after the coyotes and wild boar too.” 

He is equally concerned with fight- 
ing still another predator, sagebrush, 
which inexorably takes over green 
grazing slopes with its grey thickets. 
Whenever Brooks Firestone has noth- 
ing else to do—which is never—he 
throws a shovel and machete into the 
back of his four-wheel-drive and 
lurches into the pathless hills to do 
battle with Artemisia. 

A healthy portion of their social 
life involves the traditional worka- 
day chores of cowboys, especially at 
roundup time, when the ranchers 
help each other out with the corral- 
ling and cutting of the cattle. Then, 
to celebrate the centuries-old ritual, 
there is a no-cholesterol-barred west- 
ern barbecue followed by barn danc- 


ing and case after case of local wine. 

Kate Firestone, who happily traded 
her tutu for jeans and boots, partici- 
pates in these roundup contests. She 
is one of the winery’s weighmasters 
at harvest time, and over the years 
has done every chore from picking 
the grapes to running the corking 
and labeling machines. During the 
summer crush of visitors to the vine- 
yards and tasting rooms, she can of- 
ten be found leading tours. 

Any lingering impression that 
grape-growing is a gentlemanly pur- 
suit is dispelled by the Firestones, . 
who work long hours and have little - 
time to dwell on the division of labor 
between the sexes. The ranch fore- - 
man is a forewoman, and the wine- 
maker at the vineyard is the highly 
respected Alison Green. And as cap- 
tain of the Firestone Vineyard Polo 
Team, Brooks finds himself playing 


The Firestones discuss with Rev. Charles H. Stacy plans for add- 
ing a parish hall to St. Marks in the Valley Episcopal Church, where 
Brooks has served as lay reader and Kate sings in the choir. 


Kate Firestone, who can often be found leading tours at 
the winery, oversees her younger son Andrew’s piano lessons. 


A recent family gathering united three of the Firestones’ 

four children: Polly, who is studying to be an actress; Adam, 

a Pepperdine Law School graduate; and Andrew, who may con- 
tinue the winemaking branch of the Firestone family. 
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“Maybe one day when people hear the name ‘Firestone,’ 
theyll think of our Pinot Noir or Riesling instead of you-know-what.” — | 


with and against women who have a 
higher goal rating than his own. 

The mention of polo brings a smile 
and a flash of excitement to Fire- 
stone’s eyes. ‘Kate and I took our last 
honest-to-goodness vacation ten 
years ago. We both travel all over the 
country holding wine tastings, and 
Kate goes back to England once a year 
to visit her family. But that trip to Ha- 
Wail in 1976 was really the last time 
we were completely free of business 
and family concerns. And it was on 
the islands, of al! places, that I got 


tinued on page 234 
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—Brooks Firestone 


Valley Hunt Club season draws a large group 
of riders to the Firestone ranch, where the 
club kennels its hounds. As master of the 
foxhounds, Brooks Firestone organizes the 
drag hunt, in which the hounds follow a - 
prelaid scent, not foxes. LEFT: Father Michael, 
from a nearby Capuchin Franciscan friary, 


ABOVE: The official start of the Santa Ynez | 
presides over the blessing of the hounds. * | 
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Schumacher’s Frank Lloyd Wright Collection. 
The prairie genius at home 


in today’s executive suite. 









LOUNGE CHAIRS, BENCH, TA 
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Starting with his pi- 
oneering prairie 
houses in the early 
years of this cen- 
tury, Frank Lloyd 
Wright shook up the 
design establish- 
ment of America 
and of the whole 
world. Mies van der 
Rohe, describing 
the effect of a Wright exhibition in Berlin in 
1910, wrote, “The encounter was...to prove of 
great significance to the European develop- 
ment. The work...presented an architectural 
world of unexpected force, clarity of lan- 
guage, and disconcerting richness of form.” 

The prairie houses proclaimed not only 
Wright’ architectural genius but also his life- 
long involvement in all the things that defined 
a living space. Furniture, lamps, rugs,—even 
ashtrays. All of these served as grist for his 
ubiquitous interests and each seemed to offer 
him rich opportunities for finding unique and 
original solutions. 


in 
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A prairie house 
leaded glass window 
designed by Wright 





Many of Wrights long-lived 
design ideas and thoroughly 
Wrightian solutions can 
be seen in the up-to-the- 
minute executive suite 
shown on the facing 
page. Located in Chi- 
cagos sleek new 
Olympia Centre, 
the suite, designed 
by Richard Robb & 
Associates (de- 
signers Richard 
Robb and Douglas 
Nickless), high- 
lights designs from 
the dramatic Frank 
Lloyd Wright collection assembled by E 
Schumacher & Co. with the curatorial cooper- 
ation of the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation. 


The 1955 “Design 102.” 
fabric designed by 
Vright for Schumacher. 








Wright’ wide-ranging involvement with 
Schumacher, incidentally, dates to a1909 order 
for “goat's hair satin” to be used on furniture in 
Chicago’ historic Robie house. (Robie house 
was selected by a panel of architects and art 
historians as one of two outstanding houses 
built in the United States in this century; the 
other house, also by Wright, was Fallingwater.) 
Orders for Schumacher fabrics continued 
through the years; then in the 1950's, Wright 
himself designed a line of fabrics and wallpa- 
pers for Schumacher. A fabric from that co- 
operation continues to be a popular design and 
can be seen on the upholstered bench,cushion 
in the lower left photo. 





Chevron Repp, a woven based on art glass, 
D.D. Martin house, Buffalo (1904). 


Schumacher’ current Frank Lloyd Wright 
collection includes well over a hundred items 
and employs themes and motifs that span al- 
most all the years of Wright’ prodigious ca- 
reer. In the main photo here, the /mpenal 
Tnangle rug, the dramatic Imperial Peacock 
print on the lounge chairs and the /mperial 
Border on the wall are each based on Wrights 
designs (1916-22) for the celebrated Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo. The Geometric wallpaper and 
the side chairs’ Liberty Weave fabric are based 
on Wright designs for Liberty magazine covers 
(1926-27); the desk chairs upholstery is 
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Wright's unique 4 
concrete “textile” 
block construc- 
tion in the famed 
Hollywood pri- 
vate house (1923); 
the Tower Sheer at 
the windows is 
borrowed from a 
frieze on the un- 
executed tower | 
for St. Mark’-in- 
the-Bouwerile, 
N.Y. (1929). All in“ 
all a compendium 
of, and an homage 
to, the genius of 
Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

Whether designing a distinctive office o: 
home of unique quality, for almost a centun 
knowing interior designers, decorators al 
architects have sought out the showrooms 0 
Schumacher. Whether seeking authentic t 
ditionalism, or authentic modernis 
whether fabric, wallcovering or rug, they ve ¢ 
ways been—and continue to be—sure that 
inspired answer awaits them at Schumache 

For a booklet that illustrates the Fra 
Lloyd Wright collection in more detail, se 
$3.00 to F Schumacher & Company, Box AD 
79 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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The Wright chair, 
ca. 1904. Behind it, 

a cotton print 
based on art glass, 
Francis W. Little house 

(1912-14). 











Schumacher’s Illustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a serie 
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Philip Johnson 
continued from page 123 





Chain-link fencing forms a transparent “house” in the woods south of the Glass House. 
Johnson designed this “woodland pavilion,” as he calls it, in 1986 over a farm building foundation. 


that resulted he placed his most prob- 
lematic Folly of all: a little abstract 
white-stuccoed building, adrift in 
space. Its disoriented geometry called 
up the haunting work of Aldo Rossi, 
along with some of Rossi’s own 
sources in Boullée’s conical chimneys, 
with their sinister contemporary 
reminiscence of death-camp crema- 
toria. Here Johnson does much of his 
work at present; his desk is lighted by 
the flue and offers a view down the 
slope toward a series of old founda- 
tions that line the valley floor. These 
are the remains of farm buildings, 
and Johnson is constructing a little 
chain-link structure over each one 
—suggested, he says, by the work 
of Frank Gehry, but also reminiscent 
of memorial buildings by Rossi and 
Robert Venturi. The garden thus be- 
gins to take on something of the char- 
acter of a cemetery. 

Perhaps in recognition of this, 
Johnson has erected a rather funereal 
entrance pylon on the public road 
above the study. Its flanking piers are 
finished in the same hard white 
stucco, while the aluminum tube of 
the lintel between them is set just low 
enough to prevent the passage of 
trucks and to cause a momentary un- 
easiness in the drivers of automobiles. 

But the most striking new Folly of 


all, and the one most suggestive of 
the passage of time, is the open stair- 
way, the gray ruined tower of cubical 
concrete blocks, which now rises on 
the far slope above the pond and the 
gazebo. It is intended as a tribute to 
Johnson’s friend Lincoln Kirstein, for 
whom Johnson built his fine theater 
for the New York City Ballet at Lin- 
coln Center. It recalls the Gothic ruins 
in English gardens, and as such it 
complements the classicizing colon- 
nades of the water temple below it. 
It has something of Mies’s ominous 
Monument to the November Revolu- 
tion in it as well, but it is most like 
one of Escher’s ambiguous, in-and-out, 
upside-down prints. It is indeed a little 
frightening to climb, narrow, unex- 
pectedly high, and devoid of hand- 
holds as it is. 

From its summit, also unexpect- 
edly, one can see for the first time 
that Johnson has neighbors. Subur- 
ban houses show up on the skyline, 
and some lurk quite close among the 
trees. There are other settlers out 
there. The chimney of a burned 
house emerges from the forest. Now 
is brought home to us with renewed 
force something that is in fact ines- 
capably apparent from the moment 
we pass beneath the entrance pylon: 
that Johnson has laid the site bare to 


its bones. The scattered trees now 
stand isolated on the naked body of. 
the land, and we are made to see the 
truth of Connecticut: that it was once 
all farms. Their old stone walls now 
run unmasked across the rocky land- 
scape, which is as hard and stern as" 
that in Ethan Frome. But it is also big-' 
ger and more challenging than we 
normally think of it, in its arboreal’ 
softness, as being. It is in fact the 
American continent in its Colonial 
guise, the way it was in late Colonial, 


i 





early republican times. 

The English lake down below now 
looks inconsequential, and its foun- 
tain irrelevant. We sense more than 
ever before that the site is high. The 
west wind sweeps over it from the ~ 
Berkshires; we feel the whole conti- 
nent roll. On it the Glass House, once 
ample, is tiny. The individual is small 
on the hard metal of the earth, but he 
is tough enough to open to it all. 

In 1947 Johnson gave the first lec- 
ture that identified the importance of 
Taliesin West to America. His place 
now joins, as no one thirty years ago 
could ever have thought it would, 
not only Taliesin West but Monti- 
cello too as a major memorial to the 
complicated love affair Americans 
have with their land. 

Of those monuments, Johnson’s is 
the most modern. The strongly or- 
chestrated axes of the other two do 
not control the landscape. Johnson’s 
buildings are all formally distinct 
from one another, marking the ran- 
dom growth of the alienated modern 
individual as he tries to find his place 
in America and in time. His resi- 
dence’s most compelling pathway, 
however, is the one that runs along 
the ridge above the Glass House. One - 
feels the whole lie of the land most ~ 
fully from there. The path ends in the 
sculpture gallery, against the far wall ° 
of which, right on the axis, terminat- 
ing the whole landscape, a piece of 
sculpture by George Segal is placed. It 
is an old iron bedstead, flaked with 
age. Two lovers lie on it, wraiths in 
white plaster, pillowed on the con- 
tour, naked to the stars. 0 
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Stroheim & Romann presents The Stately Homes Collection 
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Drapery print/ Wallpaper: Lennoxlove Chair woven: Exeter Furniture by Baker Furniture Co. 


of fine fabrics & wallpapers 


A superb collection of designs selected by Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt.from the Stately Homes 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. 


SHOWROOMS: 155 East 56th Street, NYC/ Atlanta/ Boston/Chicago/ Dallas / Dania/ Denver / Houston / Laguna Niguel 
Los Angeles/ Philadelphia / San Francisco / Seattle / Troy / Washington, D.C. 
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our newest enriching 

Almond Skin Preparations. 

For the Finest in Fragrances and 
Personal Care...Caswell-Massey, 
America’s Oldest Apothecary. 


Visit our Shops in 

New York - Washington, D.C. 
Waterford, CT - San Diego 
Charlotte, NC - Chicago 
Columbus, OH - Cincinnati 
and other fine locations. 


For our catalog, send $1 to 
Caswell-Massey 

Dept. AD, I11 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10011 
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Arm Chair 
1340 
Ottoman 


~ Mahufactured in the United States 
for the:finest quality-control and custom design - 
ew York Showroom 315 East 62 Street/Tel. 212 755-1355 
Write 


Willow and Reed Inc., 


ame of showroom nearest you 








GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


Governor and Mrs. Hughes in Maryland 
continued from page 159 


regret it was returned. Meanwhile, a 

Maryland Chippendale sofa was 

found, and now awaits re-covering. 
The eighteenth-century-style din- 


ing room, which adjoins the drawing 


room, “is kind of neo,” says Mrs. 
Hughes with a smile. (The remark is 


primarily directed at the room’s re-. 


production furniture.) A gleaming 


punchbowl from the old S.S. Mary- 


land is poised in a window bay. The 
shutters in this room were once 
nailed shut to keep out the throb of 
street noise. “I sometimes call it the 
Place de la Concorde,” she says, refer- 
ring to the busy avenue outside. 

The penultimate room in the chro- 
nological sequence is the Victorian 
parlor, which, before the curators and 
craftsmen started work on it, had 
been a cloakroom. It is dark, full of 
armchairs and marble statuary and is 
precisely Victorian, right down to the 
paintings and taxidermy. 

It is a giant leap from Victoriana to 
Billy Baldwin, but to those who pre- 
fer sisal to damask, a pleasant one. 
Baldwin, sometimes called the dean 
of American interior designers, was a 
native of Baltimore and had agreed to 


, 


Billy Baldwin’s 
spirit is very much 
in evidence in the room 
that bears his name. 


assist with the transformation of the 
Government House conservatory, for- 
merly a dining area. Baldwin died in 
1983, but his spirit is very much in 
evidence in the room that bears his 
name. The walls are lacquered a deep 


brown, just as in his New York apart-” | 


ment. The floor is covered in sisal, 


and the furniture is much the same as ° 


other pieces he designed, including 
his trademark slipper chair. A party 
for six hundred was held to celebrate 
the completion of the room, and with 
it the conclusion of the project that 
has done so much to banish the “shab- 
biness” of Government House. 0 








From the Harvest 
continued from page 163 


heaving greens of hemlock, fir and 
pine; vertical grays and whites; slim 
horizontals of twig and birch-score; 
crumpled russet-gray of oak leaf and 
puffball. Now dead weeds straggle, 
gray stone walls outline irregular 
rectangles, and emerging granite 
boulders push like whales with their 
great shoulders through the gray- 
brown sea of fallen leaves. 

Finally we reach the shape of the 
durable enduring world, fundament, 
skull underneath the flesh of shouts 
and colors. We arrive at line and 
form, without feeling except feeling 
for line and form, strong in what 
they omit and what they oppose: Son 
and daughter attack nothing so much 
as the loins they start from. Fall, 
which begins as a Latin Quarter of 
passionate violent color—not so 
much French as Spanish, not so much 
Spanish as Italian, and not Italian of 
pope and doge, of Caravaggio and 
Michelangelo, but Italian of Cellini’s 
breasted saltcellar and equally 
breasted self-esteem, or Italian of 
twentieth-century graveyard and 
wedding party—this fall dissolves 
flesh or flesh falls away to reveal that 





European autumn is a 
dust of centuries over 
the painter’s light, tak- 
ing winter’s oncoming 
darkness into itself. 





in Heraclitean fashion the bones un- 
der the flesh are flesh’s opposite. 
Order and taste turn Japanese, the 
garden which is the analytic palette a 
thousand years early: beige sand and 
gravel, raked for direction without 
motion, sand-sea or frozen desert 
against the arranged precise madness 
of miniature mountains, artificial Fu- 
jis of restrained romantic grays and 
gray-blues; meanwhile on every side 
the framing gray-green moss, Kyoto’s 
evergreen, and rocks that make more 
borders. New Hampshire’s Novem- 
ber is Zen Cubist de Stijl.O 














PANNONIA GALLERIES 


1043 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 


WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU 
“The Storm’ 
Oil on canvas 352 x 20 inches 
32 PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE, $10 PPD. 
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| ae ...a Greek word meaning 
‘‘most excellent, most beautiful?’ 
It expresses the total statement of 
our aims: Dedication to innovation, 
to style and to quality. 

Kallista manufactures a full line 
of bath products to create a new 
dimension in luxury bathrooms. 

Each product has been skillfully 
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OCTAGONAL MONTE CARLO™ BASIN RAINBARIM RAINDOME!™ 


HANDSHOWER™ 









Dedicated to style, innovation and quality... 


designed as an integral part of the total 
bath environment. 

Uniquely, Kallista offers the home- 
owner a choice of custom finishes, mate- 
rials and combinations for a scope and 
individuality that cannot be found from 
anyone else. This is exemplified in 
Kallista’s custom color bathtubs and 
ceramic basins as well as faucetry and 
matching accessories. We can even pro- 
duce faucet heads from the customers’ 
marble. All of our faucets can be cus- 
tom positioned. 

Kallista’s bathtubs are manufactured 
lea Bc eelameeelescmnseaemecensle(s) 
a tub considerably thicker and stronger 
than most other processes. 

Our commitment to highest quality 
and durability is demonstrated by giving 
a five year warranty on all our products. 

Kallista’s exclusive products can only 
be obtained through authorized show- 
rooms. located in most major markets. 
Please ask your architect, designer or 
Fefeyatau-Tolcey mae) wb eelovacBlalceyacstleleuke)mieutcs 
or call us. 
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KALLISTA 


Many Kallista products are copyrighted. 
Please contact the company for details. 


Kallista, Inc. 
200 Kansas St., San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 532-5667 Telex: 278 190 KaliUr 


© Copyright 1986 Kallista, Inc. 



























CLASSIC SIMPLICITY. 
MODERN ENGINEERING. 
THE DUNHILL 
‘UNIQUE’ LIGHTER IS 
THE BEST OF ITS KIND. 


Sirs, please send 


When the original 
Dunhill ‘Unique’ 
Lighter was intro- 
duced over 60 
years ago, It was 
the first lighter 
you could ignite 
with one hand, 
and the first to 
light the first time, 
every time. 


Dunhill introduces 
a new ‘Unique’ 
Lighter. This new 
version retains all 
of the original 
elegant simplicity, 
while functioning 
as a modern 
butane lighter. 


And each lighter is 
individually num- 
bered, making it 
truly unique. 


An exclusive 
Dunhill design, 
made in England. 
Available in silver 
plate or gold plate. 
Your choice of 


‘Lines’ (A) or 


‘Barley’ (B) finishes. 


Lighter(s) as indicated below, at $195 each for 


silver plate, $275 each fo 





my {_] check, (_] money order, 


number, in the amount of 
State please add sales tax. 
Money-back guarantee. 

{J Visa ({] MasterCard 


Credit Card No. 


Signature 


r gold plate. I enclose 
meet card 

$ . (In NY 

No cash please.) 





(J American Express 


Exp. Date 


Please specify quantity and style: 


Silver Plate ______ Silver Plate 
‘Barley’ finish ‘Lines’ finish 





——_ Gold Plate Gold Plate 
‘Barley’ finish ‘Lines’ finish 


Name (Please Print) 


Address 
City 


Mail to: 

Alfred Dunhill 

of London Inc. 

620 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10020 











WINDOWS ON THE SEA 





Patrick Leigh Fermor at Home in Greece 
continued from page 181 


Shehir, with lighthearted flower and 
geometric patterns of blue, green, 
white, ocher and orange, strew the 
rest of the room and give it the look 
of an emir’s tent. 

Writing tables near the French 
window and behind the sofa, and oc- 
casional things here and there like 
faded William Morris armchairs, 
strike an English note. The fireplace 
wall to the east has been left free 
for pictures: two large Japanese 
seventeenth-century paintings of 
young goshawks jessed in blue and 
crimson; a Lucian Freud; some John 
Craxton goats; a semigeometric 
roofscape and a design of plants by 
Greek artist Ghika; three small Ed- 
ward Lear Cretan scenes; a Robin 
Ironside of a recumbent statue wak- 
ing up in a museum. A Javanese bust 
of Shiva Mahadeva and odd frag- 
ments of sculpture are scattered about 
the divan ledge, and two marble legs 
stand trunkless beside a marble tree 
stump which the vanished god or 
shepherd must have leant on; they 
were dug up near Palestrina at the 
same time as a headless Cybele in a 
niche in the gallery. 

A visiting friend unsettlingly hint- 
ed that a Victorian mahogany din- 





road and then trundling the heavy 
circular top through the trees was as 
bad as the earlier struggles with the 
lintel. But the friend was right. Here 
it is, beautiful and immovable for- 
ever, and when set about with glasses 
and candles, it turns the humblest. 
meal—even oil and lentils—into a 
Veronese banquet. 

The east door, then, looks out on a 
row of arches; the north windows, on 
a green thought in a green shade— 
cypresses and olive trees, that is to © 
say, and clipped rosemary hedges; 
and to the south, charmed magic 
sash windows open on the foam of, 
first, descending treetops and then 
the sea. But the axis of the room—and 
thus of the whole house—is planned 
so the west windows, winter and sum- 
mer, catch the sunset till the last gasp. 

The terrace outside is a continua- 
tion of the room: You go down two 
semicircular steps from the French 
window to an expanse of terra-cotta 
tiles (successfully fired in a local kiln 
after many attempts) about half the 
width (paced out last year) of the 
Place Fiirstemberg. Stone seats girdle 
the olive trees and rings of pebble- 
mosaic surround them with garlands, 
waves, wreaths and cables; then, be- 





Occasionally a far-wandering 
hen, hopelessly out of place in a 
smarter room, stalks jerkily indoors, 
peers round, stalks out again 

and all is well. - 





ing table was not up to the rest; so, 
years later, we exorcised the complex 
with an inlaid marble table made by 
Dame Freya Stark’s marmista in 


Venice. Based on a tondo in the chan-. 


cel of S. Anastasio in Mantua, white 
flames of Udine stone radiate from 
the center of a design of subtle gray 
carsico and rosso di Verona. When it 
arrived at last, lugging the triple 
plinth of Istrian stone down from the 


yond a low fountain with Seldjuk af- 
finities, the terrace ends in a sort of : 
exedra-like outdoor haydti near the - 
cliff’s edge; you go down two more 
steps to a geometric pebble-patterned : 
rectangle with a big stone table—once 
a marble balcony and bought for a 
fiver from a housebreaker in Tripoli 
—where we feast at night in summer. 

The main room and its offshoots 
sound grander than they are, but 


continued on page 228 












When you started out you were rich in 
hopes and dreams but not much else. 
So it didn’t matter who insured you. 
But as you became successful you 
began to accumulate fine things and 
today ‘carbon copy’ insurance is no 
longer appropriate. 

Today your more complex insurance 
needs require custom-designed cover 
age to meet your specific situation. 


Today you’d better get expert advice. 


That’s why you need an independent 
insurance agent. An unbiased expert, 
free to choose from many companies 
the one that’s right for you. 

It could be us, Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance. One of the largest 
auto and homeowners insurance or- 
ganizations in America. We’re experts. 
With years of experience providing 
protection in important categories of 









personal insurance such as art and 
collectibles. Jewelry. Furs. And 
umbrella liability. 

More and more independent agents 
are turning to us. And when experts 
recommend experts you get insurance 
that’s right for your needs. 

For the expert independent agent 
nearest you, call Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance at (201) 953-4227. 


# Crum and Forster 


CG Personal Insurance 


Crum and Forster and your independent agent. Experts recommending experts. 


CFPI policies are underwritten by the following insurance companies: All West * Commonwealth Lloyds * Crum & Forster 
Industrial Underwriters ¢ International ¢ The North River ¢ United States Fire « Westchester Fire 
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Crum and Forster is proud 
to sponsor the America’s Cup 
yacht challenge on ESPN 
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Patrick Leigh Fermor at Home in Greece ° 
continued from page 226 


from the stern Mitford test—‘‘All 
nice rooms are a bit shabby” —the 
place comes out with flying colors; 
time, wear, and four-footed fellow in- 
mates—born downholsterers and in- 
terior desecrators—have put the place 
out of all danger. Luckily decent pro- 
portions (worked out in our tents 
from Vitruvius and Palladio) and 
rough building materials have the 
knack of swallowing up disorder and 
incongruity. Occasionally a far-wan- 
dering hen, hopelessly out of place in 
a smarter room, stalks jerkily indoors, 
peers round, stalks out again and all 
is well. Last month a white goat ven- 
tured in from the terrace, soon fol- 
lowed by six more in single file; they 
trooped clanking across the floor 
looking as much at home as Jam- 
shyd’s lions and lizards, then out 
along the gallery, down twenty steps 
and into the landscape again without 
the goats or the house seeming in any 
way out of countenance. 

But the great advantage of a long 
room is that different things can go 
on without impinging: reading, mu- 
sic, letter-writing, talk by the fire, 
eyelids closing in the hayéti; or chess 
at one end of the room and friends’ 
children on the floor with tiddly- 
winks at the other. Every seventh of 
November, which is the Feast of 
Saints Michael and Gabriel—and also 


my name day (Mihali, in Greek)—the - 


room fills a special role. These arch- 
angels have a minute chapel three 
fields away and after the yearly Mass, 
a swarm of village friends, sometimes 
fifty or sixty, led by the bearded vicar, 
come in for a long chat and drinks 
and mezé. Thanks to the divans—sud- 
denly lined with venerable figures in 


black coifs—the room can hold them’ 


all without too much of a squash, and’ 
in spite of the immobility of the table 
there is space in the middle for danc~ 
ing; and when, later on, the compli- 
cated steps of the syrtos and the 
kalamatianos, accompanied by clap- 
ping and singing, begin to weave 
their nimble circles round the central 
star, the room seems to have come 
into its own at last. 
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Augsburg Silver 
continued from page 193 


shoemakers drank from a large silver 
boot, the seamstresses from a thim- 
ble, and the stovemakers from an 
elaborate silver stove. Such vessels 
could hold as much as three to five 
quarts, and the guests of honor were 
invited to drain every drop. 

A host of drinking games was cre- 
ated in Augsburg as well. Typically 
powered by mechanical clockworks, 
cups were often crafted in the form of 
figures that would shoot an arrow or 
move about a table to indicate which 
reveler should be required to drain 
the contents. Such containers pro- 
vided the focal point of innumerable 
drinking contests during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and a great deal of time, effort and 
ingenuity went into their creation. 
One disapproving sixteenth-century 
observer provides us with an idea of 
the incredible variety of these forms: 
“Nowadays the worldlings and 
drinking heroes drink from apes and 
priests, monks and nuns, screech- 
owls, swans, elk’s feet and other 
unusual drinking vessels invented by 
the devil to the great displeasure 
of God in Heaven.” 

Not all vessels made by Augsburg 
silversmiths were as fantastic as these 


hind. Gentle Rococo scrolls replaced 
screech-owls and elk’s feet, and a 
great many new forms appeared in 
response to changes in eating habits 
and table manners. The adoption of 
coffee, tea and hot chocolate as the 
drinks of preference among the 
fashionable gave silversmiths new 
forms for experimentation. Services — 
for these beverages were devised and 
embellished by enamel plaques or set 
with Meissen porcelain. 
Gracious dinnerware reflective of — 
the increasingly formal table eti- 
quette of the eighteenth century was 
also created in Augsburg for royal 
houses throughout Europe. Dinner 
services encompassed an almost inex- 
haustible variety of forms: center-- 
pieces, candelabra, fruit baskets, wine 
coolers, sauceboats, mustard pots and 
tureens, not to mention plates and 
utensils. In some instances as many as 
seventeen different types of spoon 
were included. Among the most elab- 
orate of these services was one created 
in Augsburg for King Ernst August 
of Hanover, a service so large that 
over a period of three years its pro- 
duction necessitated the combined 
efforts of nine master silversmiths 
and the several dozen journeymen 








Ruling princes of central 
and northern Europe looked to 
Augsburg for silver wares 
of a quality their own court workmen 
could not match. 





in their form and ornament. During 
the second half of the seventeenth 
century, elegant parcel-gilt beakers, 
spice containers, sweetmeat dishes 
and the like were also produced, 
These were often decorated with sim- 
ple repoussé work or engraved with 
heraldic devices, epigrams or floral 
motifs of great delicacy. During the 
eighteenth century the French taste 
prevailed in Augsburg, and the ex- 
cesses of the Baroque were left be- 


and apprentices attached to them. 

During the last decades of the eigh- » 
teenth century, the preeminence of” 
Augsburg as a center for the produc- 
tion of silver wares eroded. By then, * 
however, the master craftsmen had 
left an indelible mark. For nearly 
three hundred years they had won 
fame by providing their clients with 
utilitarian objects elevated by wit, 
grace or beauty, in the process creat- 
ing a legacy still powerful today.0 
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“I feel my clients deserve nothing less from me than total 
commitment. 

“That's why we sit down together first and talk about your long 
range goals and what level of risk is right for you. Then we'll see 
how best to handle your basic financial needs, including asset 
management, credit management, insurance, and tax 
minimization.” 

With all of Merrill Lynch behind her, Saly has the resources to 
help you make the right investment decisions. 

Put a professional Financial Consultant like Saly Glassman, 
plus the strength of Merrill Lynch, to work for you. Call 1 800-637 
7455, Ext. 9614 for the local Merrill Lynch office nearest you. 
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Visit one of these Kohler Registered Showrooms 
for a gallery showing of exclusive Artist Editions designs. 


Alamo Plumbing Supply 
19 Burwood 


San Antonio, TX 


Amfac Supply Co. 
5460-B South Garnett 
Tulsa, OK 


Apex Supply Co. 
2500 Button-Gwinnett Dr. 
Atlanta, GA 


Biggs Pump & Supply, Inc. 
Road 52 By-Pass 
Lafayette, IN 


Carr Supply, Inc. 
280 Fletcher Street 
Columbus, OH 


Continental Supply, Inc. 
2951 PG. Graves Lane 
Cincinnati, OH 


Crawford Supply, Co. 
19500 South Mannheim Road 
Mokena, IL 


Crescent Supply of Penna., Inc. 


630] Butler Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 


Davis & Warshow, Inc. 
57-22 — 48th Street 
Maspeth, NY 


Edelman Plumbing Supply, Inc. 
3790 Ridge Roel 
Cleveland, OH 


Familian Northwest, Inc. 
2121 North Columbia Blvd. 
Portland, OR 


John M. Hartel & Co., Inc. 
144 Kinderkamack Road 
Montvale, NJ 


Indiana Plumbing Supply Co., Inc. 
1161 East Artesia Blvd. 
Carson, CA 


Kansas Wholesale Supply Co., Inc. 
926 North Mosley 
Wichita, KS 


Maumee Plumbing Supply, Inc. 


~ 12860 Eckel Junction Road 


Perrysburg, OH 


Nelson Company 
332 Lincoln Avenue, East 
Royal Oak, MI 


Palermo Sales Corp. 
440 Livingston Street 
Norwood, NJ 


Wayne Pipe and Supply Inc. 
1815 South Anthony Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, IN 


Windsor Plumbing Supply, Inc. 
3920 — 15th moive 
Brooklyn, NY 


Wolff Bros. Supply, Inc. 
6078 Wolff Road 
Medina, OH 


Wool Wholesale Plumbing Supply, Inc. 


1321 N.E. 12th Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 
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Brooks and Kate Firestone 
continued from page 216 


hooked on polo. It’s become such a 
big sport up here that we’re almost 
outgrowing the Santa Barbara Polo 
and Racquet Club fields. I guess Palm 
Beach is still considered the polo capi- 
tal of the country, but they may not 
hold that title for long.” 

The Firestones seem to have a quiet | 
way of seeing to it that their personal 
pleasures and good fortune benefit 
others. They recently organized a ce- 
lebrity polo match to help raise money 
for St. Marks in the Valley Episcopal ; | 
Church in nearby Los Olivos, where | 
Brooks frequently serves as a lay | 
reader. The couple had been the guid-\ | 
ing force in building the church, and_ | 
it was now in need of an adjoining | 
wing for meetings and social func>, | 
tions. As the daughter of an English 
clergyman, Kate Firestone is familiar 
with ecclesiastical shortfalls. 

The charity match was to be pre- 
ceded the night before by a dinner 
and dance for 130 in the barn and sta- 
ble quadrangle on the ranch. The day 
of the festivities, the Firestones sorted 
out some of the tasks that lay before 
them. In a few minutes he would be 
heading for the polo field to be sure it 
was in good shape and to chalk the 
field stripes. On the way back he had 
to stop at the church to pick up the 
buntings the decoration committee 
was making for the barn. She would 
see to cutting and arranging the flow- || 
ers and setting up the tables. 

The polo fete was catered, but nor- 
mally Kate Firestone does all her own 
cooking, and her post-hunt break- 
fasts more than make up for any dis- 
appointments of the chase. Following 
up on her culinary skills, she is an 
active member of the American Insti-_ | 
tute of Wine and Food, founded by 
the Firestones’ good friend and Santa: | 
Barbara neighbor Julia Child. Kate is 
still involved in her first love, ballet; | 
and has choreographed musicals for | 
the local high school. 

Enologists and critics are always | 
complimenting the couple on how | 
honest and well balanced their wines 
are. The same can be'said for Brooks | 
and Kate Firestone’s way of life. 
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- Wamsutta has created a collection of 
— bed [iftens that beautifully recaptures all the 
quality, lW%eryand style associated with the 
age of romance. 
Exquisitely 
from Madeira and 
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thread count, pure cotton Superedle® 
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accessory pillows. 
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Therien’s Imaginative Touch 
By Howard Junker 


OVER THE PAST FEW YEARS, the center of the interior design 
trade in San Francisco has moved from the ornate Gold 
Rush buildings of Jackson Square near Telegraph Hill to 
the raw, wide-open factory district much to the south, 
Showplace Square at the base of Potrero Hill. Therien & 
Co., an eminent dealer in antique furniture and acces- 
sories, had at first bucked this trend, opening a gallery in, 
of all places, the heart of the downtown area, just off 
Union Square; only recently was a second gallery opened 
in the by-now de rigueur Potrero neighborhood. 

Says Therien president Robert Garcia, “We feel fine an- 
tiques should be represented as part of the fabric of life in 
the center of the city. That’s the European way, of course, 
and the way in New York also, where there’s a vital mix— 
couture, art, furniture, all interrelated and involved with 
each other. Here in San Francisco things have always been 
more isolated. In fact, even today it’s probably fair to say 
that most visitors who come to the city never make it out 
to the design center.” 

Therien makes it easier for its clients to negotiate the 
mile and a half that separates its two showrooms by pro- 
viding a car and driver. And the visitor fortunate enough 
to arrive in midafternoon is served tea and scones. 

Downtown, with space limited and the passing crowd 
definitely part of the invited audience, the emphasis is 
frequently on smaller pieces and accessories. The firm is 
particularly known for its interest in Old Sheffield plate 
and in period lighting, especially chandeliers and tole 
lamps. Also on display are such contemporary pieces as 
the Split Column table, whose round glass top is supported 
by a massive stone column that has indeed been split into 
two off-center sections. 

The hallmark Therien pieces—spectacular, recherche— 
are also very much in evidence: a Régence commode, a 
pair of Empire bronze gueridons, a twelve-panel coroman- 
del screen, a shodana, or Japanese scholar’s cabinet. “Lacquer 
happens to be one of my passions,” says Garcia. ‘“’“We would 
acquire these pieces for our own pleasure even if no one 
else appreciated them.” 

Offering the client a range of choices is the basic premise 
at Therien. Says Robert Garcia, “We're always looking for 
pieces that stimulate the imagination, that represent a new 
way of looking at things.” 

Therien has been among the first to explore Russian 
imperial and Scandinavian pieces. “It’s a question of avail- 
ability, of course,” Garcia acknowledges, “but these pieces, 
though they may lack the obvious importance of their 


PHOTOGRAPHY: JOHN VAUGHAN 





A wide range of antiques and accessories, from Continental 
furniture to Japanese lacquer, can be found at Therien & Co. in San 
Francisco. ABOVE: A circa 1780 Swedish chandelier illuminates 
the entrance hall, displaying a Regency rosewood sofa table with inlaid 
brass decoration and a pair of George II armchairs. BELOW: Gallery 
president Robert Garcia (standing) and partner James Huseby. 
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Edward Seago 
Summer, evening on the Thames 
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Fully illustrated catalogue $20 including airmail postage 





_ The nicest personal letters always 
bear two signatures. Yours and Ours. 





The finest products the world over may 
be identified by the mark of their maker. Be 
it the purest crystal, the flawlessly crafted 
timepiece, the violin whose tone Is truest— 
each proudly displays its name. The world’s 
finest writing paper is no exception. 
Every piece of Crane personal sta- 








tionery carries the Crane script watermark 
you see here. It assures you that it is paper 
of the highest quality. All Crane papers are 
made exclusively of 100% cotton fiber, 
providing a rare example of style stemming 
directly from content. 

Whether you wish to comment on 


the latest news, express a hint of romance 
or convey a glimmer of dry wit, it comes 
across just a little more vividly on Crane. 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226 


Crane 


We've been taking your words seriously for 185 years. 
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Therien’s Imaginative Touch 
continued from page 238 


French equivalents, are nevertheless often quite subtle in 
beauty and of great quality.” 

He cites a late-eighteenth-century mahogany Swedish 
dressing table with an adjustable shield mirror and a rect- 
angular top that is “made in the Hepplewhite style, but 
Hepplewhite would never have put it together in quite 
this way. It’s the product of a German cabinetmaker, F. A. 
Eckstein, who was simply trying to show what he could 
do. I find the cross-fertilization of cultures it represents 
absolutely fascinating.” 

Another Swedish piece, a secrétaire a abattant in the Louis 
XVI style, strikes Garcia as being a “a bit naive” but never- 





“We feel fine antiques should 
be represented as part of the fabric of 
life in the center of the city. That’s 
the European way, of course.” 


theless “warm and especially charming because its pale 
birch veneers give such a sense of Sweden.” 

Therien, it is quickly apparent, takes pains not to 
present itself as recondite house of treasures, a bastion dif- 
ficult of access. Its downtown display window confirms 
this observation. Several months ago, a mise-en-scéne 
prepared by Garcia offered a pair of Old Sheffield plate 
candlesticks on a gilded Georgian table, an almost aus- 
tere ensemble set on a wide roll of gray paper looped 
down from a stepladder as if to provide the backdrop for 
a photographer’s shoot. 

Robert Garcia’s sense of style began to develop during 
his first job, in the design department at Gump’s, the fine 
department store just a few blocks away. In the late fifties 
he worked there for the legendary Eleanor Forbes. 

“Miss Forbes,” he recalls, “was a very dogmatic woman. 
One did things her way and no other, but you learned the 
basic skills. She was one of those tangible links with inte- 
rior design as it had been practiced in the twenties and 
thirties. She ran a full-blown design studio, and I don’t 
think many people realize what that means. We de- 
signed—she designed—all of our furniture. I drew it up 
full scale. If a sofa was seven feet long, the drawing was 
seven feet long, and everything, down to the smallest 
pleat, was indicated.” 

Garcia continued his apprenticeship with stints as a 
project manager with the architects Whisler-Patri in San 
Francisco and then as an assistant to Mark Hampton at 
McMillen, Inc., in New York. To complete the cycle, he 
returned to San Francisco, to a small antiques shop, which 
in the course of things came to be owned by a corporate 
giant. When this giant was itself taken over by an even 
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Top: A circa 1725 gilded Régence trumeau reflects a late-18th-cen- 
tury Continental mahogany poudreuse paired with a Sheraton-style 
armchair. At right, an 18th-century-style French grisaille over- 
door. ABOVE: On an Italian side table rest, from left: a 16th-century 
Indian architectural fragment of a Buddhist deity, a 3rd-cen- 
tury Indian stone head and a K’ang Hsi marble head. 
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-POWER IN THE/HANDS OF THE FEW. 





Power. Its scent is sweet. Its allure... provocative. 
Its appeal...to a very select few. ; 

And to those of you driven to this kind of power, we 
offer a new means of transportation... The Milano. 

SUSE PAU TEN UB OLB CB Oicen he Bn ella mn e:] 
car with the heart of a beast. A beast capable of tear- 
ing up the road with its 2.5 liter single overhead cam 
‘V-6, making it, according to Road & Track, “the 


the power to control the road, while its electric sun- 
ON MEMEO ONT AW Pa RCo tie cat AIC] 
and power driver’s seat allow you to drive in the lap 
of luxury. 

All models (Silver, Gold, Platinum) come with 
a3 year/36,000 mile limited warranty* as well as 
an extraordinary 6 year anti-corrosion warranty* 
Perera roe et 


fastest sedan in its category, in both top speed and SUN ENO teue eee ere uen ome lile 

zero to 60 sprints.” elegance of an Armani suit. Its seats are sculpted 
It’s a car that uses power to control its environment. ergonomically to hug your spine as easily as the 

The power to stop as well as the power to accelerate. Milano hugs the road. And all this power starts at 
And for those hungry for power as well as luxury, under $13,000** for the Milano Silver, and under 

there’s the Milano Platinum. The Platinum’s ABS $19,000** for the Milano Platinum. 


braking system and limited-slip differential gives you Milano. An elegant statement of power redefined. 


ti 


To find the dealer nearest you, call toll-free 1-800-447-4700. For further information on Alfa Romeo or the AKER ay tea eA your local Feed 
*See dealer for full details of warranty. **Mfr’s suggested retail price at P.O.E. Destination es een mR ec Boo (ob 
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larger one—one that showed no inter- 
est in furniture whatsoever—Garcia, 
James Huseby and the other partners 
seized the opportunity to become en- 
trepreneurs and bought the business. 
Then, says Garcia, “we began the 
slow process of developing an inven- 
tory of fine pieces.” 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


Therien’s Imaginative Touch 
continued from page 242 


The new showroom arose in the 
shell of a two-story building that had 
previously housed a generator-re- 
winding factory and, on the top floor, 
an art school. Its layout is intended to 
be reminiscent of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Continental townhouse. The en- 
trance, by way of a porte cochere 











QUALITY ...BY DESIGN! 


Vee | 


to brin 


Krups Stop’N Serve feature* 
lets you interrupt brewing at 
any time — even while the 
coffee is flowing into the carafe. 

Then waits up to 20 seconds 
for the carafe’s return. 

Without dripping. So 
you don’t have to wait 
for the whole pot to 
brew to get your first 
cup. 

Of course, before 4 
you get that far, our 


*Not all models. 


g youa cup of cottee 


TY a exclusive “Deep Brew” 


system preheats the 
==». water to an ideal 
temperature, then 
pulses it through the 
ground coffee at 
precisely timed intervals. 
Then, when the coffee 
reaches the peak of rich, 
robust flavor, it’s released into 
the waiting carafe. 
Which is where we left off 
when we were interrupted. 


Krups has eleven different ways to make coffee, from 4-20 cups. 


© 1986 Robert Krups, North America, Closter, N.J. 07624 
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featuring stone lions and obelisks, 
opens onto an octagonal foyer. Asa . 
centerpiece, a nineteenth-century 
rosewood table stands beneath a six- 
candle Swedish chandelier. 

To the left of the foyer is a show- 
room containing such pieces as a 
gleaming Consulate fruitwood games + 
table; to the right, another showroom ° 
containing serious pieces along with ° 
such amusements as a Swedish multi- 
purpose folk chair that converts to a 
round table when the back is folded 
down. At the rear of the ground floor 
is a trellised and cobbled garden 
room featuring another Therien spe- 
cialty: antique stone urns, mantel- 
pieces and fountains. 

From the foyer rises a grand curv- 
ing, staircase; it implies, correctly, that 
the major rooms, as in the European 
style, are above. Ascent is slowed by 
the need to admire, on one landing, a 
fragment of a Roman marble column, 
hollowed out and carved into a foun- 
tain in the seventeenth century. On 
the next landing, progress is again ar- 
rested by a pair of late-eighteenth- 
century amphora-shaped Derbyshire 
spar urns. “This vein of spar,” notes 
Garcia, “gave out within a short time; 
even then it was extremely rare to get 
pieces of this size.” 

Upstairs, what would be called the 
drawing room in a private house is 
splendidly lighted by tall windows. 
The idea is to present furniture in an 
intimate and realistic setting, to assist 
in the visualization of how it might 
appear in a private home. For each 
piece given serious consideration by a 
client, a memorandum is provided: a 
detailed written description supple- 
mented by a photograph. 

All this is done as a courtesy, al- 
though it would seem that the mind’s ~ 
eye would not easily lose sight of 
such wonders. From the extravagant * 
to the merely delightful, from the 
challenging piece that would tempt 
a scholar-collector to the readily ac- 
commodating piece that has already 
endured much loving use, Therien & 
Co.’s selections do not quickly fade 
from memory. 





























4 Karat Gold 
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Find out how you can exercise 
your entire cardiorespiratory 
system with the GUIDE TO 


BETTER HEALTH AND FIT- 


NESS—A 12 Minute Aerobic 





Workout from Lifecycle.” It’s 


yours absolutely Free when you 
mail in the coupon below. 


A Challenging Workout 

in Only 12 Minutes 

You can get an extensive 
cardiorespiratory workout for a 
longer, healthier life just by 
doing a special 12 minute 
routine a few days a week. This 
16 page, fully-illustrated booklet 
tells about an easy, proven 
method that can help you: 


e Improve your cardio- 
respiratory system without 
causing severe stress or 


Free Facts That Can 
Cut Your Exercise Time 
In Half 






strain to your heart 

e Burn off calories ina 
minimum amount of time 

e Decrease your permanent 
body fat 

e Develop a trim, fit body from 
the privacy and convenience 
of your own home. 


You'll Look and Feel Better 
Studies show aerobic fitness 
helps alleviate everyday stress. 
It also helps you look and feel 
really good—but most people 
don't get around to it. Now, 
through this special booklet 
you ll learn all about a workout 
program that will significantly 
improve your cardiorespiratory 
system and cut your exercise 
time in half! And it’s so easy, 
your whole family can do it. 


Send for the Free Facts Today 
All you have to do to get your Free booklet is return this coupon 
below to Lifecycle, 10 Thomas Road, Irvine, California 92718 
or call toll-free 1-800-544-3004, Dept. NV76 


Send For Your FREE Booklet Today! 
YES, I want to cut my exercise time in half! 
Please send me my FREE copy of the 

GUIDE TO BETTER HEALTH AND FITNESS— 
A 12 Minute Aerobic Workout by Lifecycle.” 

I understand Iam under no obligation. 

MAIL TO: Lifecycle 


10 Thomas Road 
Irvine, California 92718 


(Please Print) 


Name 





Address 


City. 


Telephone 























“The Boys Club 
helped take me 
from the outfield 
to the oil field: 


C.J. ‘Pete’ Silas 
Chairman & Chief Executive Officer, 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


“In the neighborhood where I 
grew up, there weren’t many places 
for a kid to spend his time. Except 
maybe the streets. So it’s a good 
thing there was a Boys Club down 
the road. It was a place where we 
learned about something far more 
important than how to run the 
bases—how to run our lives. 

You see, a Boys Club doesn’t 
stop at teaching young people good 
sportsmanship. It teaches them 
about friendship, good citizenship, 
leadership. It’s nice to know more 
than 1,200,000 young people at 
1,100 Boys Club facilities across the 
country are getting the same oppor- 
tunities we had. And more. 

Today, they can learn computer 
skills and get vocational training at a 
Boys Club. They can even get help 
with college and career planning— 
the kind of help that can turn a star 
in the outfield into a star in any field 
he chooses! 

Take it from me, a Boys Club 
gives a kid a chance to be a leader. 
And that’s a lesson | never forgot!” 


BOYS CLUB 


The Club that 
beats the streets. 














Photo: Peter Paige 
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as evocative descriptions, stunning photographs, 
and mouthwatering recipes combine in 





the most glorious gift book of the season. 


For the first time, the pictorial beauty of the Chinese landscape 
is combined with a special collection of authentic recipes, care- 
fully selected by China’s master chefs—in a magnificent book 
prepared in collaboration with the Chinese government and 
the Chinese culinary institutes. 


The specialties of the finest restaurants from Beijing, Shanghai, 
Guangdong and Sichuan have been transcribed, translated, 
Americanized, and carefully tested and edited for use in the 
average American kitchen. 


AUTHENTI RECIPES FRI TH 


MOF BEIING, SHANGH® ae 








An international team of photographers has not only pictured 
each recipe but provides a breathtaking visual essay that cap- 
tures the astonishing diversity of the scenery and people of 
China. A lively, informative text explains the factors and back- 
ground—climate, geography, natural resources, history, reli- 
gion—that distinguish the food of each region. 


Here is a book for every lover of ethnic cooking, for every ad- 
mirer of Chinese culture, for every armchair traveler, for every- 
one who takes pleasure in beautiful books, superbly printed 
and attractively bound. Competitively priced, it is sure to be 
the leader of the forthcoming gift-giving season—and many 
more seasons to come. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
COOKBOOK 


256 pages, over 300 full-color photographs, 235 recipes 
Available at your local bookstore and other fine retail outlets 


THE KNAPP PRESS 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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designs for leisure, itd. 


306 east Gist street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 


From our collection of custom designed Pool Tables, Poker Tables and Bar Stools. Contemporary, 
Antique and Antique Reproductions on display in our showroom. Custom finishes available. 


ASSOCIATE SHOWROOMS: Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY. Tel. (914) 241-4500 ae 
David Sutherland DALLAS (214) 742-6501 HOUSTON (713) 961-7886 Bob Sapan & Co. DANIA (305) 920-9922 Pacific Showrooms West SAN FRAN. (415) 621-7638 
Mandel & Co. CHICAGO (312) 644-8242 LOS ANGELES (213) 652-5025 Heald Associates SEATTLE (206) 762-6672 CMS WASHINGTON, D.C. (202) 863-0190 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: NICHOLAS HASLAM 





“A ROOM SHOULDN'T look as though it 
will be there forever and ever,” says 
English designer Nicholas Haslam. 
“Tt must be so well made that it could 
be there that long, but it mustn’t look 
it. I like rooms that look ephemeral, 
theatrical, as though dressed up just 
for one night, just for you. Oliver 
Messel could do that. So could John 
Fowler. Others try for the same effect 
but end up with something that only 


The Magic of the Moment 
By Elizabeth Lambert 


looks like a minor country house.” 

Haslam’s curtains look like decora- 
tions put up for a celebration, then 
forgotten. And he welcomes a bit of 
dust because it makes the folds hang 
more richly and then they look even 
more like carved wood. This is a here 
today, gone tomorrow lavishness, a 
seemingly quick pinup job, but the 
effect is no accident. Those billows, 
drapes and puffs around the win- 





Carefully arranged loops of nautical rope sprayed silver and a generous sweep of silk create a 
theatrical mock-up of a portiere in Nicholas Haslam’s London showroom. The marbleized Louis 
XVI-style plinth surmounted by an urn adds to the designer’s Neo-Baroque composition. 


dows and doors have been carefully — 


planned. The art is in making certain 
they don’t look it. 
Since no one else would under- 


stand what he wants, Haslam is up ° 
and down the ladder himself. Armed ° 


with elastic bands, pins, tacks, ham- 
mer and sewing thread, he will 
pinch, gather and tweak yards of fab- 
ric into shape. There’s no system. 
One side of the window may be differ- 
ent than the other and two windows 
could be different from each other. 
He knows it’s right when he sees it, 
and when that moment comes, seam- 
stresses arrive and convert his effects 
into something that is structurally 
more permanent without losing any 
of the magic of the temporary. 
Haslam does the colors himself, 
too, smudging and blotching paints 
across a sample board to get what he 
wants. Professional painters carry on 
from there, and he hopes the clients 
will be out of town when they do be- 
cause the base coat can look a bit odd 
as he tries to capture the “murky pas- 
tels’” he likes so much—a coppery-sil- 
very-mauve or a hyacinth-pewter. 
Someday he’d love to paint a ceiling 
“all the colors of a black eye, a real 
whopper” or to find silk the shade of 
old blue jeans. He also likes the dry 
chalky finish of paint formulas used 
in the eighteenth century, particu- 
larly the look of distemper mixed 
with pig’s blood, although that’s a lit- 
tle difficult to organize these days. 
There is an air of festivity about his 
style; his rooms look ready for a big 
night and a good time. He ought to 


decorate for parties, but seldom does, ~ 


’There’s never enough time or 


money to do it properly,” he says. But * 


when he recently obliged a friend by 
decorating for her daughter’s wed- 
ding, he managed to turn a dreary 
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Avant Grey by Seiko. A collection for today. Advanced. Streamlined. Immediate impact. 
Lasting style. Elegance of tone and texture. Ue shape of modern time. 
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“Fabrics: Nightbird, 
Les Plumes and Regent 


Retailed exclusively 
at Calico Corners 


To suit your individual style, you'll find 
an inspiring selection of quality fabrics 
designed to beautify any home. 

All in stock, at a savings of 30%—60%. 
Custom work is available. 


At Calico Corners, all you add is your 
own good taste. 


n= _For more information on our 
fabrics or 70 store locations, please call 
800-821-7700, ext. 810. 
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CALICO CORNERS 


The most unique fabric stores in the country 








DESIGN DIALOGUE: NICHOLAS HASLAM 





The Magic of the Moment 
continued from page 252 


village hall in Oxfordshire into a blue 
pavilion set with masses of candlelit 
false mirrors, each framed by a profu- 
sion of cutout white paper oak leaves. 
All of this earned him a treasured 
fan letter from Nancy Lancaster, 
who thought that anyone who could 
transform that hideous place into a 
palace must be a genius. 

Haslam’s parents’ house, Great 
Hundridge Manor in Buckingham- 
shire, was a strong influence on him. 
This William and Mary treasure 
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house was brought gently to new life 
in the thirties by the writer and deco- 
rator Geoffrey Scott, the garden de- 
signer Cecil Pinsent and the architect 
Clough Williams-Ellis. “Those three 
were my first inspiration,” he says. 
“Geoffrey Scott had just finished do- 
ing I Tatti for Bernard Berenson, and 
everything he did for my parents was 
influenced by the Renaissance. In the 
hall there was a great table with bul- 
bous legs, and he pinned an emerald 
green velvet cloak edged with gold 
lace to the wall above it. Everything 
was huge—enormous sofas covered 
in white linen velvet; a vast canopied 
bed of peacock blue, gold and red, 
inspired by one he had seen in a paint- 
ing, by Carpaccio.” That bed is now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Haslam’s own decorating began in 
his room at Eton, where he used paper 
ostrich plumes, fake ocelot-skin cur- 
tains and artificial grass for a carpet. 
Schoolboy Outrageous was the style, 
and it made quite an impression. 
Richard Buckle’s Diaghilev exhi- 


top: In his office, Haslam produces watercolors to help clients visualize his designs. Above: Reveal- 
ing his distinctive taste in color, the showroom walls are treated in one of his “murky pastels”; 
he designed the fireplace and created its metallic finish by rubbing graphite into the molding and 
then lacquering it. The selection of furniture includes a Scandinavian sofa and round table. 





continued on page 257 

















Country Craftsman Bed 
from the Ethan Allen Collection 


GOOD TASTE IS GOOD TASTE EVERYWHERE 


MALLETT 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY. 



































MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W1Y OBS. TELEPHONE: 01-499 7411 (5 LINES). TELEX 25692. 
CABLES MALLETSON LONDON W1Y OBS, AND AT BOURDON HOUSE, 2 DAVIES STREET, LONDON WI1Y 1LJ. 
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The Magic of the Moment 
continued from page 254 


bition in London in the fifties opened 
eyes with all its color and theatrical- 
ity, elements that were not lost on 
Haslam. “When Billy Baldwin ad- 
mired my living room in New York 
with its tiger skin on the stairs,” he 
says, “I knew decorating was the 
thing for me, but it took a while to get 
to it. I had a ranch in Arizona and 
bred Arabian horses for four or five 
years. Then I went to California.” 

Sometime during all that, a friend 
who had seen both the New York liv- 
ing room and the Arizona ranch said, 
“If ever I get a house in London you 
must come and decorate it for me.” In 
1971 the friend got a house, and 
Nicholas Haslam has been decorating 
in London ever since. 

He admires American designers. 
“They're the ones who, in a sense, 
really invented the English country 
house look,” he says. “It didn’t begin 
with Edith Wharton, who wrote 
about how things were done in the 
past, but with Elsie de Wolfe, who 
was first with the really new ideas 
like banquettes, coffee tables, the 
color beige. I also really like the work 
of the firm McMillen. American 
rooms from the twenties, thirties and 
forties are astounding. They could 
have been done yesterday.” 

Nicholas Haslam does not admire 
English decorators who design what 
he calls “ditsy little prints with bor- 
‘ders to match. English taste is in great 
danger. People ask, ‘Does it match?’ 
and that’s fatal for decoration. What I 
want is something modern without 
being modern. To most people that 
means stainless steel, glass and mod- 
ern appliances. Not to me. Those gad- 
gets take too much time. By the time 
you've read the instructions, pushed 
all the buttons and cleaned the thing, 
you might as well have sliced the cu- 
cumber yourself.” 

Being modern, Haslam feels; means 
taking a fresh look at the past, trans- 
lating what is classic into contempo- 
rary terms. “People think the past is 
nothing but restoration, and there 
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SOME START TRENDS, OTHERS CREATE LEGENDS. 


WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 


Du Pont TEFLON’ 


soil & stain repeller 


We would love to send you 
a series of beautiful 1987 


, 


spring catalogues 


Starting with our glamourous spring fashion issue, you will receive a 
selection of catalogues from the Fifth Avenue specialty store 
famous for originating the American look in fashion for you, your 
family and your home. The series 5.00 Reserve yours now. 


Please send me my Lord & Taylor 1987 spring catalogue series. 
Enclosed is my check or money order for 5.00 
(Do not send cash, please. ) 


Lord & Taylor Mail Order Department 
Box 119 Midtown Station New York, NY 10018 
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The name says it. A technical knockout where a concealed 
patented release lever allows this recliner to stop at any point 
between full upright:and horizontal positions. A swivel base 
adds to the comfori. Leather upholstery adds to the look. 
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has been far too much scraping back SOME 

to find the original color on the wall. Pe START TRENDS, 
Purism is a mistake and decorating (ee IS Ae 

can be incredibly dull as a result. aa | ae OTHERS 

It can also be incredibly expensive. 4 CREATE LEGENDS. 


“The best effects in decorating 
don’t relate directly to expense. I once 
planned a room in inexpensive 
striped cotton, and the client wanted 
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One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
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Because he felt that the arches of a client’s 
entrance hall needed “more visual bulk to 
hold them up,” Nicholas Haslam encased a 
column with a fiberglass Atlantean figure. 











the same thing but in silk. It just 
didn’t work. When you start watering 
down an idea the spirit goes from it. 
“Which is not to say that decorat- 
ing isn’t expensive,” he continues. 
“Of course it is. It always has been 
and it always will be. But these days 
furniture doesn’t have to be wildly 
expensive. I long to take one of those 
heavy oak gateleg tables that go 
cheaply in the salesrooms and paint it 
with all the colors of a good bruise. 
“It’s a question of thinking beyond 








what is fashionable at any moment,” Designed by skilled Pes 

: “ : Each piece bears the authe 
ee Olas eee Brccentinigid Available at distinguished gift stores worldwide 
whole new palette, as it were. People For the store nearest you call 800-556-6478. 


go on about things being the right pe- 
riod, but when it comes down to it, a 


room has got to look pretty. That’s all SWAROVSKI 
that really matters.” 0 Silver Crystal 


© 1986 Swarovski America Limited 

















dmit it. She’s never 
been so happy. 
And you haven't 
felt this relaxed in 
years. It’s the good 
life. The kind you 
find only at Boca 
West. Like the view 
of the fairway from your living 
room window. Or the clubhouse 
staff that knows you by name. 

After all, few communities offer 
1,436 acres of tropical beauty and 
abundant recreational facilities. 
And fewer still offer the opportu- 
nity to enjoy equity membership 
in a club with the four 18-hole golf 
courses that serve as the home of 
the Chrysler Team Invitational 
Tournament. Or the 34-court 
tennis facility that has hosted its 
share of international champion- 
ships, as well. 

Boca West. For the luxury life- 
style you so richly deserve. Exqui- 
site homes from $200,000 to more 
than $3 million. Contact Boca West 
st 1 800 327-0137, or in Florida call 


ys, 48 BOCAWest 


432-0184. 
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Architectural Digest is truly the premier 
international magazine of fine interior de- 
sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- 
duced with the same devotion to quality 
as is a fine art book. 


As you anticipate another glorious year of 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques 
and architecture to be found in Architectural 
Digest, make sure you will always have 
your 1985 issues easily accessible. 


Architectural Digest a designed for you 
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Mon. - Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. 
Prices effective through December 31, 1986. Please 
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this rich, simulated leather slipcase. Two 
slipcases will hold 12 valuable issues — 
a full year—of Architectural Digest. 






Keep themron your bookshelf among your 
most treasured books. Both the cover and 
spine of the slipcase have been imprinted 
with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
signature, for easy identification. 









Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural 
Digest slipcases today! Just mail in the 
order form below. ; 











VU 





allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be oe 
separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only. 









* Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 


tions, Fulfillment Dept., 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 [_] Check payable to Architectural Digest 
(Indicate quantity) (add 6.5% sales tax if delivered in California) 


Mail to: Architectural Dig 

































NAME Visa (_] MasterCard (_] American Expres$ 
Ro enee WALL) AMO7 #20111 Architectural Digest Slipcase $8.95 (2.00) Exp. Date 
Card # 
CIty Grand Total $ — ; 
(Please add amount indicatedin(_ ) Signature 
STATE ZIP for shipping and handling per unit shipped.) (if charging) 
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some doors beg to be opened. 
PE. Guerin has been. at home 
in the finest homes for over 125 years. 
“ Providing focal points of startling artistry 
and astonishing execution. Everything from 
bathroom faucet sets to door knobs to decorative 
hardware of every conceivable description. 
And, if by some remote chance we don’t have 
what you want, we’ll make it. ti 


Finishing touches from 
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For our catalog send $5.00 to PE. Guerin, 23 Jane St., New York, N.Y. 10014 
Available through your architect or designer. 





~ ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ...UP TO 50% OFF 


% Hy Ae. ip 
Large Kidney Shaped Incredible Bronze ; os es ee 9 pe. Art Deco Dining Set 
Mounted Art Nouveau Desk and Chair P a : 


Deco Sideboard/Bar with Chrome 
Details, en Suite 
Wooton Patent Secretary Desk, 


Standard Grade and Leather Victorian 
Swivel Chair 





Grand Louis XV 
Carved Walnut Mirror 


Diet Art Nouveau Sideboard, : , Seba 
en Suite Fabulous 11 pe. Art Nouveau 
Dining Set by Diet 





3 pe. Carved Mahogany Parlour Set 


sce Sey ete with Dolphin Arms 
Wooton Patent Rotary Desk Beautiful Rosewood Victorian 


with Unusual Slant-top Marble Top Etagere 


Fabulous Bronze Mounted 3 pe. 
Egyptian Deco Office Set 


uate Most Unusual Highly Carved Italian Deco Marble Top Ornate Italian Deco Bed Set Italian Deco Armoire with 
Monumental Bed and Dresser Dresser, en Suite _ with Bronze Plaque Quezelle Shades, en Suite 


VICTORIAN WALNUT: TAM | ART NOUVEAU: 
e Wooton Desks ® Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 


e Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 
e Bed Sets ® Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
e Bookcases @ Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 


e Hall Pieces a og 

HAMS a ; ART DECO: 
AM ERIC ANA OAK: e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
° a “72 Bolton Desks NEW WAREHOUSE e Clocks/Statues ¢ Bed Sets 
e Dining Sets e File ¢ binets ENGLISH: 
e Partners Desks ¢ Chairs & Tables ADDRESS e Partners Desks @ Library Tables 
e Conference Sets ¢ Chinas 4851S. ALAMEDA STREET e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
COUNTRY EN eae LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: — 
° Dining Sets e Bed: ets (213) 627-2144 e Railings e Leaded Glass 
e EatietS ; e on iting Table SHOWROOM: e Ceilings e Entryways 
Swivel Chairs ¢@ Chairs 

ae je 8483 M E AVENUE 

® Bookcases e Vitrines eee. ps Arey y ca NEW 1986 REVISED CATALOGUE 
® Armoires e Etched Windows AVAILABLE $10 





(213) 658-6394 
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RADAR WARNING RECEIVER 


eee HIGHWAY 


Radar warning breakthrough #4 
is now available from the same engineers 
who made #1, #2, and #3 


Baa news for radar detectors. The FCC (Federal 
Communications Commission) has cleared the 
Rashid VRSS for operation on K band. 


What's a Rashid VRSS? 

The Rashid VRSS is a collision warning sys- 
tem using a radar beam to scan the vehicles 
path, much as a blind person uses a cane. It 
may reduce accidents, which is very good news.* 


Now for the bad news 

Unfortunately, the Rashid transmits on K 
band, which is one of the two frequencies 
assigned to traffic radar. Rashid speaks a radar 
detector’s language, you might say, and it can 
set off detectors over a mile away. 

Faced with this problem, we could hope 
Rashid instalfations will be few. Or we could in- 
vent a solution. 


Opportunity knocking 

Actually, the choice was easier than it 
sounds, because our engineers are in the habit 
of inventing remarkable solutions. In fact, in the 
history of radar detection, only three advance- 

“ments have qualified as genuine breakthroughs, 
and all three came from our engineers. 

Back in 1978, they were first to adapt dual- 
band superheterodyne technology to the prob- 
lem of traffic radar. The result was ESCORT, 
now legendary for its performance. 

In 1983, when a deluge of cheap imported 
detectors was found to be transmitting on radar 
frequency, our engineers came through again, 
this time with ST/O/P”, a sophisticated circuit 
that could weed out these phony signals before 
they triggered an alarm. 

Then in 1984, using SMDs (Surface 
Mounted Devices), micro-electronics originally 
intended for satellites, these same engineers 
designed the smallest detector ever. The result 
was PASSPORT, renowned for its convenience. 


*For more information on Rashid VRSS collision warning 
system, see Popular Science, January 1986. 


They sald It couldn't be done 

Now we're introducing breakthrough num- 
ber four. In their cleverest innovation yet, our 
engineers have found a way to distinguish 
Rashid from all other K band signals. It's the 
electronic equivalent of finding the needle in a 
haystack. The AFR™ (Alternating Frequency Re- 
jection) circuit isolates and neutralizes all 
Rashid signals, yet leaves the radar detection 
capability undiminished for your protection. 


No walting for the good stuff 
When testing proved that AFR was 100 
percent effective, we immediately incorporated 
it into ESCORT and PASSPORT. Our policy is to 
make running changes—not model changes— 
whenever a refinement is ready. That way our 
customers always get the latest science. 





RADAR 


RASHID 

Figure 1: A digital spectrum analyzer scanning the entire width 
of K band can't see the difference between radar and Rashid. 
ee en rs a ee 


AFR is fully automatic. There are no extra 
switches or lights. Nothing for you to bother 
about. The Rashid problem simply goes away. 

Last year Road & Track called us ‘“‘the 
industry leader in detector technology:’ We in- 
tend to keep earning our accolades. 


We make shopping easy too 
Call us toll free. We'll answer all your ques- 
tions. If you decide to buy, we'll ship the next 
business day at our expense. For $6.00 extra, 
Federal Express will deliver to you within two 
business days of shipment. 


If you're not completely satisfied within 30 
days, return your purchase. We'll refund al/ your 
money, including return postage, no questions 
asked. 

We specialize in breakthroughs. Can we 
make one for you? 


Order Today 
TOLL FREE...800-543-1608 


(Phone M-F 8-11, Sat 9-5:30, Sun 10-5 EST) 


Sy 


By mail send to address below. All orders 
processed immediately. Prices slightly 
higher for Canadian shipments. 





RADAR-:-RECEIVER 





Pocket-Size Radar Protection $295 
(Ohio res. add $16.23 tax) 


ESCORT 


RADAR WARNING RECEIVER 





The Classic of Radar Warning $245 
(Ohio Res. add $13.48 tax) 


Cincinnati Microwave 
Department 923N 

One Microwave Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45296-0100 


© 1986 Cincinnati Microwave, Inc. 
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Cincinnati Microwave is committed to constant advancement 
In radar warning technology. But we don't believe in planned 
obsolescence. Therefore, we are working out a plan to offer up- 


grades for most pre-AFR models (PASSPORTs under number 
550,000, and ESCORTs from 200,000 through 1,199,999) 
Since non-AFR units will require extensive modifications, new 


Procedures and facilities are being developed to ensure a 
quality conversion. For details and costs of this retrofitting 
program, see our ad in the January issue of this magazine 
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A Treasury of Design in Paris 
By Charlotte Aillaud 


THE MUSEE DES ARTS Décoratifs in 
Paris owes its existence to a lottery. 
By 1887, when the lottery was held, 
France’s cultural establishment had 
for years been eyeing the Museum of 
Ornamental Art in London, estab- 
lished at Marlborough House in 1852 
(and installed after 1909 in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum). France 
possessed an immense heritage of 
decorative art equal to England’s but 
lacked both money to finance a mu- 
seum and space to house it. 

The lottery solved the problem of 
finance; the problem of space re- 
mained to be tackled. The French sen- 
ate came to the rescue of the newly 
founded Union Centrale des Arts 
Décoratifs—whose somewhat naive 
aim was “to support the cultivation 
of the arts in France which seek the 
realization of the beautiful in the use- 
ful’’—with its gift of the Pavillon de 
Marsan. The Pavillon, a gem of sev- 
enteenth-century architecture, was 
part of the Tuileries Palace designed 
by Louis Le Vau in 1659. Destroyed 
by fire, the Pavillon was rebuilt by 
Hector Martin Lefuel in the 1870s. 
The museum is now lodged in the re- 
stored building and the adjoining 
wing that connects it to the Louvre. 

When, on May 27, 1905, French 
president Emile Loubet inaugurated 
the new museum, nearly everything 
on exhibit had been acquired through 
private donations. An exceptionally 
rich legacy came from Emile Peyre, 
a fashionable antiques dealer of the 
Second Empire period who willed ev- 
erything he owned to the future mu- 
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seum. But, atypically for those days, ° 
the museum also actively sought loan 
objects from private collectors for tem- ~ 
porary exhibitions. 

The view from the museum’s tall » 
windows, which overlook the Tuiler- : 
ies, is one of the most spectacular in 
Europe. Yet despite the setting, as 
the years went by the museum sank 
into a kind of congenial torpor. There 
were still visitors—schoolchildren and 
elderly ladies for the most part—but a 
layer of dust settled over the drows- 
ing collections as they waited for 
something to bring them back to life. 

The rejuvenating process began in 
1980, and after a five-year period 
during which the collection was 
closed to visitors, the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs reopened in June 1985. Ar- 
chitecturally it has been restored to its 
original elegance, with over a hun- 
dred rooms filled with the nearly one 
hundred thousand objects that make 
up the permanent collection. And for 
the first time the decorative arts of the 
twentieth century have been given 
lively prominence. They are remark- 
ably well represented, beginning 
with a collection of two hundred ob- 
jects from Samuel Bing’s L’Art Nou- 
veau, the Paris shop that gave the 
movement its name in 1895. Visitors 
can also admire the private apart- 
ment of the couturiere Jeanne Lanvin 
just as it appeared to the painters, 
musicians and society figures she en- 
tertained there every Sunday. 

Other exhibits include the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century rooms, 
which are especially successful at 


Recently renovated, the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris is enjoying a renaissance of public; 
interest. TOP LEFT: Delicate casting distinguishes a medallion from an early-18th-century rose- 
wood armoire attributed to Charles Cressent. CENTER LEFT: Dated 1725, a Régence beechwood 
fauteuil is constructed @ chassis—the back, seat and arms are removable. LEFT: In keeping with the 
tradition of patronage that has enriched the collection, Baroness Marie-Héléne de Rothschild 
hosted a dinner for the reopening of the museum. With her is museum president Robert Bordaz. 





continued on page 268 
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relent GILBERT GRAHAM (soHN GRAHAN-GILBERT) 1794-1866 


“Young a) and Her Brother” Oil on canvas, Signed and dated 1858, Size: 76 x 50 inches (193 x 127 cm.) 
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EXHIBITED: The Scottish Royal Academy, 1859, no. 198 


NOTE: In 1834 Graham married Mrs. Gilbert of Yorkhill and assumed the additional name of Gilbert 
which he used as an exhibitor after 1842. 


His painting Young Lady and Her Brother is a portrait of Miss Anne Barclay, full length, in a’ Met 
dress, with her brother, Robin, beside her in Highland dress. 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private a al 


510/520 St. Louis Street e New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 e (504) 524 ok at 





By appointment only 


DENIS R. PHILLIPS The editors of 


HOME 


magazine 
proudly present 


CREATIVE IDEAS FOR YOUR 


KITCHENS 








Spring Canyon, acrylic on linen, 44 x 48 inches, 1981 


An edition of 400 offset lithographs of Spring Canyon has been printed on 
museum quality 100% rag, acid free paper. Each print has been signed and 
numbered by the artist. Image size is 18% x 2242 inches. Outside paper size is 


24 x 27% inches. $300 includes aluminum frame (gold, silver or pewter), 
4 ply white rag mat, 2 ply rag back, plexiglass and delivery. Unframed >250 
Portfolio showing all prints available, $12. Your inquiries are welcome 


Phillips Gallery 


444 East 2nd South - Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 + 801-364-8284 : 
A fabulous sourcebook of inno- 


vative concepts for your kitchen. 
And it’s filled with hundreds of 
fresh ideas for problem solving, 
layouts, colors, materials, 
appliances and design. Some 
are surprisingly simple and— 
yes!—even inexpensive. 





NEW YORK 


208 pages hardbound, over 
300 full-color photographs. 


Examine KITCHENS for 21 
days...FREE. There's no obliga- 
tion to buy. But once you see all 
the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for your- 
self. KITCHENS can be yours for 
only $24.96 ~in three low 
monthly installments of only 
$8.32. So go ahead and R.S.V.P. 
today. 


AY EQUITABLE CENTER 


The renaissance 
of European elegance 
in New York. 
Gracious intimacy. 
And a discerning regard 
for your every need. 
Excellence 
which echoes your 
own sense 
of the incomparable. 


Call Toll-Free 
800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Pacific time. In Califor- 
nia, call 800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill 
you, or accept your credit card order (Visa/ 
MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6-8 


ening Fall. ‘986 
Opening Fall, (986, weeks for shipment 


*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax 
will be added. All orders subject to approval of 
The Knapp Press 


152 West 51st Street, New Yor. NY 10019 
212 765-1900 or 800 237-19 


©1985 Knapp Communications Corp 
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Discover beautiful custom fur- 
ebb eB hemo: TelOltce nee e) ors 
designed to help you create bionb ba 
own individual environment. Select F 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 
try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 
rooms, all your decorating needs. 

Each item is carved by hand in the classic ‘ oy 
design of the period and signed by the wood- e.g i 
carver; upholstered pieces are finished to Aone | a 
specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. Te fa 6 

Coir mW staEsT aslo 





111 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 6 
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RESEARCH 
PROGRESS 
REPORT 


Send for a free copy of our 48- page 
report on all the latest progress in 
diabetes research. You’ll see why we 


believe finding a cure for diabetes is 
only a matter of time and money. 


THERE’S A CURE, 
AND WE’LL FIND IT. 


LJ Please send me a free copy of the 
Diabetes Research Progress Report. 

































| My contribution to the Juvenile 
Diabetes Foundation for $ is 
enclosed. 

Nae 

PLEASE PRINT 


Address 








STREET 


Send to: Mary Tyler Moore 
JUVENILE DIABETES 
FOUNDATION 
INTERNATIONAL 

60 Madison Avenue 

New York, NY 10010-1550 
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A Treasury of Design in Paris 
continued from page 264 


showing furniture and objects to their 
best advantage. The rooms provide 
an overview of the decorative arts of 
these periods, with red and gold broc- 
atelle and rosy-gold damask lining 
the walls. The fabrics, woven in Lyon, 
were inspired by antique samples. 

Throughout, there are examples of 
wood paneling from the early seven- 
teenth century to the Régence, the 
handsomest among them taken from 
the palaces of Versailles and Marly. In 
one room there is an astonishing con- 
sole table that shows how wood- 
working experiments in the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XIV and the 
subsequent Régence period led to the 
Rococo style. The exceptional quality 
of its gilding and the virtuosity of its 
carving make this table one of the 
museums key pieces. 

The newly restored Louis XVI 
rooms contain a great quantity of 
porcelain, ranging from Rouen soft- 
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paste pieces, to masterworks from the 

Chantilly factory founded by the 

prince de Condé in 1725, to rarities — 
from the royal factory at Sevres. 

The late eighteenth century is fur- 
ther represented by furniture from. 
two of the most celebrated ébénistes of 
the Louis XVI period, Jean-Francois 
Leleu and Jean-Henri Riesener. There 
are also several imaginary landscapes 
by Hubert Robert, and one of the 
largest collections of French silver— | 
from the seventeenth as well as the — 
eighteenth centuries—in the world. 

The First Empire rooms feature the 
imperial throne designed by Percier - 
and Fontaine for the Chamber of 
Deputies, Georges Jacob chairs and, 
Thomire bronzes, while the French 
Restoration and Second Empire 
rooms reveal taste that was becoming 
steadily more eclectic. 

Private donations resulting from 
personal relationships have always 





Red and gold brocatelle woven from an antique sample provides a backdrop in an 18th-century 
room. Among its treasures is a grouping of carved and gilded furniture, including a Régence 
table flanked by walnut torchéres. The Rouen faience vases sit atop lindenwood brackets cen- 
tered by a matching looking glass. A Pierre Puget bronze depicts the abduction of Helen of Troy. 





continued on page 270 
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© 1983 SHERLE WAGNER CORP 





Standing pretty too. This lily design, already acclaimed for its beauty and originality S/ : | ; 
in Sherle Wagner’s basin and pedestalled basin is hand painted by old world craftsmen. 1€] 
More evidence of Mr. Wagner's talent for bringing beauty to every bathroom 


ae ; , DV 
accessory, whatever its function. Also available in matching bidet. All these units Wier le} 
are offered in every exclusive Sherle Wagner hand painted original. 0 East 57 Street, New York, ~ N.Y. 10022 


212-758-3300 


For Illustrated Catalogue Send $5 to Dept. AD 
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been a cornerstone of the collection. 
One former deputy curator, Jacques. 
Guérin, obtained a bequest from a 
certain countess of the aristocratic 
Faubourg Saint-Germain simply by 
taking tea with her regularly. The 
countess’s will read: ‘For the Musée’ 
des Arts Décoratifs, my commode 
signed Migeon in memory of Jacques 
Guérin and in recognition of his 
assiduous attendance at my monthly 
third Fridays for forty years.” 

Today’s curators scarcely have the 
time to sip tea so profitably with pro- 
spective donors, and today’s aristoc- 
racy has different ideas about giving. 
But in the domain of donations, the 
museum retains its singular charac- 
ter. For the inauguration of the newly * 
renovated rooms, for example, the 
baroness Marie-Heéléne de Rothschild 
organized an elaborate dinner that 
was the highlight of last year’s social 
calendar in Paris. It is quite likely that 
this exceptional evening, which at- 
tracted not only Paris society but also 
an international collection of the bar- 
oness’s friends, did as much for the 
museum as Guérin’s four decades of | 
fidelity to his countess’s teas. ) 

Last February the museum opened | 


YOUR HOME its newest annex, the Musée des Arts 
DESERVES de la Mode. The fashion museum’s 
THE FINEST accom plishments—showing clothes ) 


from all periods in an ever-changing 
Wood-Mode. America’s best series of very theatrical exhibitions— ) 
SA mmm ee have created a sensation. ) 

Our newest catalogue showcases Under the guidance of museum 

CN CL CE president Robert Bordaz and head cu- 

Nira Cae ECW Be Co UC ; i 

MO CECC RCRA anutie ti rator Francois Mathey, with the assis- 
UT NE eSmm LULA) eof am Crs Me LT tance of(Pierre Bergé, head of the 


WO as OU uC LS Chambre Syndicale de la Haute Cou- 
EMC eMC MEL a te a) ae di d 
porary flair. And a wide selection of woods, ~ ture Parisienne, an outstanding ad- 
VTS LL SW and finishes. ministrative board watches over the 


CRU am orc ee eH museum. Its members include Mme ; 
RUC tL Claude Pompidou (widow of the late’ 
ae president Georges Pompidou), Baron- 
ess Marie-Heéléne de Rothschild and‘ 
Mme Héléne David-Weill. They and 
; the rest of the board are vigilant in 
Address’ 5,00 ot) ahaa a ae seeing that the dictum of a past mem- 
i ber is respected: “Competition creates 


















Name 


City State Zip — | life, and this museum is competitive 


' Send $5. to: ee WOOD; FAODE. ws on with any in the world. We work for it 


ee less out of duty than out of love.”0 
Kreamer, PA 17833. Fine Custom Sree 2 
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THE ELEGANCE OF YESTERDAY. 


Here for the first time is an architecturally authentic French Door system designed 
to give you the last word in beauty and insulation technology. Peachtree’s 
French door offers you luxury options not found in any other door: solid brass 
hardware, tinted or Low E glass, matching transoms and side lites. 

Peachtree. America’s most beautiful 
insulated windows and doors. 
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WINDOWS & DOORS | 


PEACHTREE DOORS INC/ BOX 5700 NORCROSS, GA 30091/404/449-0880 
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re Z| BOSTON CHICAGO COLUMBUS Poy VaW YY DENVER 
TalalolVelifelary Adesso . (oi Casa Isabella City Ligne Roset 

1011 Monroe The Mall at Chestnut Hill - VaR Ae B EN elaetal le MR Va red aS aS oA 601 So. Broadway 
Atlanta, GA 30306 Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 Chicago, IL 60610 Columbus, OH 43215 Dallas, TX 75226 Denver, CO 80205 
(404) 881-8111 (617) 969-2285 aR ere rel oE (614) 463-1999 (303) 698-2288 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES A] MINNEAPOLIS MONTREAL NEW ORLEANS 

(eroulelaky Ligne Roset Ligne Roset Metropolis [elke el e)—)1] Ligne Roset At Canal Place 
29145 Telegraph Rd. 3 (fel 0 asl \asiiyen 4001 NE. Second Ave. 125 S.E. Main Street 1215 ouest, boul. Cremazie Suite 113 

Southfield, MI! 480340 Keystone SF Los Angeles, CA 90048. Miami, FL 33137 Minneapolis, MN 55414 Montreal, HAN 2W1 365 Canal Street 

(313) 353-9880 Indianapolis, ' \. (213).273-5425 (305) 573-6493 (612) 331-7217 (514) 382-1443 New Orleans, LA 70130 
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PHILADELPHIA ‘ ROCHESTER Av 7, eh oce ee ST. LOUIS VANCOUVER WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ligne Roset ; igne Roset Limn In Form Inc. Signature Interiors Ligne Roset 

242 Cherry Street 363 EastAvenue 457 Pacific Ave. 1214 Washington Ave. 1028 Mainland Street 300 D Street, S.W. 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 ‘Rochester, NY 14604 San Francisco, CA 94133 St. Louis, MO 63103 Vancouver, B.C. V6B 274 — Washington ,. D.C. 20024 
Cary Rae O4 (716) Byer |-I-I6) - (415) 397-7474 (314) 436-1827 oer SK eceYar el 6) * (202) 488-0955: | 


ymation, contact ROSET USA CORP., NY Design eon eA ‘200 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 10016 (212) 685-2238, or your interior designer or architect. 
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Give a year ARCHITE 


Few holiday gifts make a lasting impression. 


an exquisite art book than just another magazine. 
For not only is Architectural Digest unique... it’s beautiful. 
Irs a reflection of your fine taste and, in turn, compliments the taste of those 
friends, relatives and business associates on your holiday gift list. 
This year, be remembered all year long 
... give Fanci Digest gift subscriptions. 
Each issue features articles on design and architecture, 
art and antiques. And Architectural Digest takes readers behind 


the closed doors of beautiful homes owned by the world’s most celebrated people. 
It is truly a holiday gift your friends will remember. 





Architectural Digest has a special holiday offer. Order your 
first one-year gift subscription at $39.95 and pay only 
$30 for each additional gift subscription. That’s a savings of 
26% and 44%, respectively, off the regular newsstand price. 
This offer is valid only until December 31, 1986, 
so take advantage of it now by filling out the attached order card. 
You may also enter or extend your own subscription at this time. 


All new holiday gift subscriptions begin with the January 1987 issue. 
We'll be happy to bill you after the holidays, if you prefer. 


If order card is missing, send your order to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10039, Des Moines, Iowa 50340. 
All foreign orders must be prepaid; add $16 U.S. currency. 
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| Why Pay Retail? 
| When you can buy the finest furnishings 
at substantial discounts, why pay retail? 
Mallory’s location in North Carolina, the 
furniture capital of the world, means we 
have easy access to the finest lines in 
the marketplace. And, our philosophy 
of high volume, low mark-up means you 
can enjoy significantly lower costs. In 
addition, you will also appreciate indi- 
vidual attention by a most professional 
staff. 

Call 1-800/334-2340 for qeneral informa- 
tion about the services available to you. 
Or, order the catalog libraries below for 
brochures and Mallory’s discounted price 
lists. 






Why pay retail? Why, indeed. 


M ; 


TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 













P. O. Box 1150 ~ 2153 Lejeune Blvd 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 
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STREET ADDRESS —_— 
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STATE 















































I'm interested in dramatic savings on 
fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 
____ $15 Eighteenth Century 

Catalog Library 

_____ $10 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 

_____ $10 French Catalog Library 

___ $10 Oriental Catalog Library 

____ $6 Leather Catalog, Samples 

Only mail orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 


Continental United States add $3 postage fee for every 
$5 increment 11186 
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believe you eyes! 


The MUSEUM REPLIU., COLLECTION 







Milt 
THE WoRLD'S FINEST 


CHUL, 


Now you can own the finest MUSEUM REPLICAS in the world! 


BREAKTHROUGH...is the only word that truly describes the 
MUSEUM REPLICA COLLECTION! Polaroid has created a marriage 
of art and technology so astonishing...that every texture...every brush- 
siroke...every crack and paint chip in the original work is flawlessly 


Send today for FREE details! 


REPLICAS 


...CREATED By POLAROID 


Now Own Flawless Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings! 
Breakthrough Replica Process of Astonishing Quality! 
Each An Original..Created Directly From a Masterwork! 


PLWS...each MUSEUM REPLICA is truly an original...created directly 
) masterwork...using a specially developed camera...and a 
able ultra large format Polaroid film! 


THE R.. SULT...replicas so beautiful...so authentic in every detail...so 
ther reproductions you have ever seen...that you may not 


1 20 Gurley Avenue Troy, | York 12182 Name ___ 
1 
(im) Yes ! Please send mel EE Address 
| Details today! , : 
Citys - State Zip 
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MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT’? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 


APT NO 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS APT. NO. 
CITY 

SE |, Ee oa 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

L] Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct- By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your Cur- 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 


ZIP 


STATE 


CITY 














Kitchen Interior Design 


Expect a certain elegance in the kitchen interior designs and you 
will experience SieMatic. 

It's where design joins function in a total kitchen concept. 

See a beautiful example in SieMatic’s 1001 KL, a traditional style in 
high gloss, snow white lacquer with rails and knobs of gleaming brass. 

SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design for traditional, contemporary 


and thoroughly modern living. Available through your interior designer 
or architect. 
























































IN THE SHOWROOMS 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


Wentworth, a Fonthill design based 
on document fabrics, recreates the look of a 
Victorian chintz with 19th-century floral 
motifs—roses, lilacs and lilies-of-the-valley. 





THE ENGLISH AESTHETE William Beck- 
ford, whose novels include The Ele- 
gant Enthusiast and the better-known 
romance Vathek, built himself a 
Gothick country house where he 
lived in mysterious seclusion. The 
name of the manor was Fonthill Ab- 
bey. “We chose that name for our 
company,” says John Brewer, one of 
the three partners of Fonthill, “be- 
cause Beckford was known for his 
collection of beautiful objects. It 
seemed auspicio.s.” 

Fonthill, a New York-based wall- 
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Fonthill—Romancing History 
By Jeffrey Simpson 


paper and fabric firm, was founded 
in 1976 by Brewer, Douglas Pugsley 
and Kenneth La Croix. “It was a very 
large showroom with a very small 
product,” Brewer says. “We had just 
fourteen printed wallpapers.” But 
Pugsley and Brewer had worked in 
the design world for many years, 
and old friends such as Mrs. Henry 
Parish II, Robert Metzger and Billy 
Baldwin—for one of the last jobs he 
ever did—came to sample their 
wares. Ken La Croix’s background in 
the corporate world complemented 
the partnership. The result was that 


the company began to grow quickly, - 


and today clients like Cher, Harry 
Belafonte and Jay Rockefeller can 
find many up-to-the-minute adapta- 





A reproduction paisley from Fonthill’s 
Etro Collection, Palamur is a wool and cotton 
weave. Seven other designs, all drawn from 

antique sources, make up the collection. 





tions of traditional styles at Fonthill. 

All of their clients find Fonthill un- 
usually accommodating. Once when 
some wallpaper had been hung and 
then found to be incompletely col- 
ored, the firm sent a painter to hand- 
color the pattern so that the owner 
could show off her new walls to 
guests that very evening. Another, 
time, an elderly client told Fonthill. 
she couldn’t wait an entire year for 
a hand-blocked chintz to be pro- 
duced—at her age she wasn’t sure 
she’d be around to enjoy the results. 


continued on page 280 
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You remember when she was born, that winter in Rome. How you held, 
rocked, cuddled your first granddaughter. And even though you've left, thoughts 
of her still make you feel warm inside. Wouldn't you love to hear her voice? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone: 


ITALY, FRANCE, SPAIN, BELGIUM, Economy Discount Standard 
WEST GERMANY, SWITZERLAND 6pm-7am 1pm-6pm 7am-1pm 
NaC ACOA gs ako EGA OL Lor a YA $ .89 $118 


*Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if you'd 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 



















Ah 


The right choice. © 


For the distinction 
that makes the 
difference 


ripe 
red 


Showrooms: 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

High Point 

Miami 

Minneapolis 

Philadelphia 

San Francisco 

Washington, DC 
Available through Interior Designers 


Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company 
PO Box 998, Hickory, NC 28601 704-322-8624 


American Masterpiece Catalog $5.00 





HOTEL AND VILLAS 


AA small, oes and. coup eet enclave 
amascanKuriena 


Preview our villa Suites and magnificently refurbished Pineapple House, in an 
estate setting of hillside gardens and private beaches, just 8 miles west of 
Montego Bay. Our complimentary brochure is a splendid way to begin the 
season. May we send you one? 

For brochure, reservations or information call your travel agent or Distinguished 
Hotels 1-800 R Warner, “The Elegant | tesorts of Jamaica’ 1-800-237-3237. Or 
write Round Hill, Montego Bay, Jamaiva, WI 

















ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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The issue is not 


affording the best. 


The issue 1s 


finding the best. 


' “Gracious personal service? I expect it in my home. 
Happily, it abounds at Metropolitan Tower.” 


[ admit I’m a demanding fellow but the staff at Metropolitan Tower, my new home, more than meets my standards. 


Everyone is first rate. When the valet returns my shoes they have a military polish. The maitre d’ in the dining 
club knows precisely how I like my eggs. The concierge makes sure my limo is at the door at nine on the 
dot. True, the views are exceptional afid the quality of the building superb, but in my judgement it’s the services 
which will be most appreciated by anyone to whom the issue is not affording the best but finding it. 


146 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. ON SITE SALES OFFICE. BY APPOINTMENT ONLY (212) 432-5700. 
Builder/Developer: Harry Macklowe Real Estate Company. Sponsor: Carven Associates, 305 E. 46 St. NY, NY 10017. Residential 
Sales Agent: M.J. Raynes, Inc. The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from Sponsor. This offering is made in NY State. 








“Olympic 
gold medals 
symbolize 
America’s 
best. So do 
U.S. Savings 
Bonds.” 


Bonds have always been 
| great for our country, but 
| now they’re better for you. 
That’s because Bonds earn 
high market interest 
| rates—so you're guaranteed 
| to reach your goals faster. 
| Join America’s team and 
buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
where you work and bank. 
You'll be the winner. 


Rowdy Gaines, World’s Fastest 
Swimmer and Winner of three 
Gold Medals at the 1984 
Summer Olympics 


iis 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 


Paying Better Than Ever 





A public service of this publication 
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Fonthill—Romancing History 
continued from page 276 








The firm had the project completed 
within a few months. 


Although Fonthill wallpapers and 
many of the fabrics are made by 
contemporary methods, some fabrics 
are still traditionally printed. Hand- 


blocked chintzes are made in English - 


workshops by craftsmen who stamp 
carved wooden blocks of varying 
sizes across the fabric to produce the 
design. Says Douglas Pugsley, “Some 
of our craftsmen specialize not only 
in the hand-blocking process itself 


ii. 





LEFT: The Fonthill partners include, 
from left: Douglas Pugsley, John Brewer 
and Kenneth La Croix. above: “Borgia Moiré,” 
says Brewer, “would be appropriate on an 
18th-century fauteuil or a Ruhlmann Art 
Déco settee.” The design contrasts silk 
satin and moiré ribbed squares. 





but in particular designs. In one of 
our English workshops, there’s a 
master craftsman who has been 
printing the same chintz every day 
for forty years.” 

The carved blocks used in the pro- 
cess have different surfaces—some 
covered with felt, some etched in cop- 
per, some carved in wood—and these 
give the image a look ranging from 
soft focus to a hard-edged precision. 
No new désigns are being created on 
blocks, and the old blocks are re- 
paired until they are regretfully dis- 
carded. “When a block finally breaks, 
that’s it,” says Pugsley, so some of 
Fonthill’s hand-blocked prints be-. © 
come instant artifacts. 

“But we're not in the museum re- 
production business,” John Brewer 
points out, “and that means two 
things. We use mostly contemporary 
methods, and we don’t follow the 
antique originals exactly—we make 
changes that appeal to us. When we 





continued on page 282 
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LOVE 
and 


PSYCHE 
by 
ANTONIO 
CANOVA 
1775-1822 


original 
in The Louvre 


1b x34 
Oxolyte material 
resembles 
Carrara marble 
in appearance, 
weight, and feel. 
$332 ppd. 
Check, Visa, MC 


Love came to Psyche in the dark of night. The beautiful Greek myth was 
aptly selected by Canova for this statue combining romanticism and classicism 
in a marvelous display of virtuosity. An unforgettable wedding or anniversary 
gift— romantic and beautiful. Our new art book, color catalogue for $5. More 
than 100 pages of illustrations, history, and art comments. 230 items. 
Refundable with purchase. 


Ef 
Ciganga x Add. | 


Importers of Fine Statuary 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #115 
Seattle, WA 98199 
(206) 283-0609 
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Fonthill—Romancing History 
continued from page 280 


decide to adapt a fabric, we have to 
get into the mind-set of the eigh- 
teenth or nineteenth century, when- 
ever the original was made. . 

“One of the mills we work with in 
France has its headquarters in Paris,” | 
continues Brewer, “in a house that 
originally belonged to Jean Baptiste’ 
Colbert, finance minister of Louis 
XIV. In one of the offices is a huge old 
table, and when it’s lifted up you can 
go below to a basement stuffed with 
old fabrics. The basement isn’t open 
to tourists, but it does have a roman- 
tic history. There’s a tunnel leading 
out of it that Colbert used when he 
wanted to get to the Louvre, where 
the king lived, and avoid creditors 
who were dunning him to pay the 
king’s debts. Despite the dark and 
dirt of the place today, we find it 
fascinating, and the antique fabrics 
are glorious.” 

In further pursuit of history, the 
Fonthill partners have found an Ital- 
ian mill that has a store of silk cravats 
dating back more than a hundred 
years. Fonthill has adapted many 
of the designs for a silk upholstery 
material called Borgia Moire. 

Recently Brewer visited a Viennese 
mill that wove material designed by 
members of the Wiener Werkstatte. 
“I found a design there Josef Hoff- 
mann, one of the leading lights of the 
Werkstatte, had made for a tradi- 
tional damask. It was completely un- 
like the modernist work he’s known 
for. That is one of the most fascinat- 
ing perceptions we’ve gained at 
Fonthill—the appearance of an old 
fabric may be no clue to its date at 
all. The eighteenth century began a 
romance with the ancient world fol- 
lowing the discovery of Pompeii in | 
1748, and nineteenth-century tech- 
nology freed designers to recreate _ 
Gothic, Renaissance and classical re- ~ 
vival styles as they saw fit.” 

At Fonthill history is seen as a ban- 
quet for the discriminating to choose 
from, and it seems quite likely that if 
William Beckford of Fonthill Abbey 
could pay a visit, he would find his 
manor’s namesake doing him proud.0 











A sunny tribute to the joys of country 
home and hearth expressed in a 
new collection of wallcoverings and 
fabrics. They re bright, warm and 
wonderful designs that work ina 
variety of settings; because they re 
also scrubbable, strippable, 
pre-pasted and pre-trimmed, 

theyre very practical! 









































The 19 designs come in up to eight 
colorways plus borders and 36 
correlated 50” wide fabrics in a 
50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. 
Meadow Song is Warner's way of 
saying, “Welcome Home.” We think 
you Il want to make it yours. See 
the complete collection through 
interior designers or decorating 
departments. 

The Warner Company 

108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, I] 60606 


Showroom: 
6-144 The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IL 600654 


All the beautiful things 
happening to walls are by 


= Warner 


Wallcoverings and Fabrics 
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Available through interior designers and decorating departments. 



































Handcrafted elegance for 
the discriminating buyer. 


For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 

custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. _ 
Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. 
For further information send $3.00.for our brochure or.call our tol 
free number 800-241-1918. 
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3415 MALONE DRIVE/ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 
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The first snow has fallen 
it autumn still commands 


mited Edition Lithograph 
of 1000 signed and 
numbered copies 


PRINT SIZE: 25x29 inches 
MAGE SIZE: 20x25 inches 


PRE-PUBLICATION 
PRICE» $275- 
SHIPPING: $10- 


Calif. Residents Add 6% Tax 





Royal Autumn 


Autumn in its splendor 


Limited edition 
lithograph of 1000 
signed and numbered 
copies. 


PRINT SIZE: 25x29 inches 
IMAGE SIZE: 20x25 inches 


PRE-PUBLICATION 
PRICE: $275- 
SHIPPING: $10- 
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) order - write or call: Deerfield Publications 
703 Canham Rd., Santa Cruz, Ca. 95066 (408) UST oe ECD 


January 23, 1987. For more information contact een Art Galleries, Toll free (800) oP ne oe : 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 116-125: 
Philip Johnson, Fara 
885 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212/751-7440 


Pages 142-147: 
Jay Spectre, Inc. 
225 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-1773 


Pages 160-165: 
Harari & Johns 
12 Duke Street 
London SW1, England 
44-1-839-7671 


Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc. 
21 East Seventieth Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212/535-8810 


Marlborough Gallery Inc. 

40 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/541-4900 


Newhouse Galleries, Inc. 
j 19 East Sixty-sixth Street 
J i New York, New York 10021 
beat i / } 212/879-2700 
(op pe Alex Reid & Lefevre, Ltd. 
‘ —--—--- 30 Bruton Street 
London W1, England 
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Chicago - Gerald Hargett Inc, Dallas, Houston - J. Robert Scott & Assoc, LA - Shears & Window, 
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London SW1, England 
44-1-930-3062 
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Michael de Santis, Inc. 
1110 Second Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212/753-8871 
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Robert Hutchirson, asip 
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San Francisco, California 94109 
415/771-7000 
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Antiquités M. & G. Ségal 
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4051 Basel, Switzerland 
41-61-233-908 


H. G. Klein Alte Kunst-Antiquitaten 
St. Apern-Strasse 2 

5000 Cologne 1, West Germany 
49-221-217-596 


Henrich Kunsthandel 
Barerstrasse 60 

8000 Munich 40, West Germany 
49-89-282-306 


Herbert M. Ritter 
Prannerstrasse 5 
8000 Munich 2, West Germany 
49-89-226-481 
Salomon Stodel Antiquités 
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1012 KW Amsterdam, Holland 
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AVERY BOARDMANi» 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Space 365, 8687 Melrose Avenue, CA 90069 
(213) 659-1660, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


Kaplan & Fox Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 

Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mant, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 

Peter Mandel, Inc. 4100 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 33137 305-573-O600 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 

The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W. Washington D.C. 202-646-1540 


Design: IDC Interior Design Associates , Inc. 





Brochure on Letterhead Request ¢ 164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List-$35.00 Credited ¢ Thru your interior designer or architect 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 























Somewhere remote in Asia the colors of dawn reflect on a waterside 
village. A dewy mist hovers in the mountain valleys that surround it. And 
the air is filled with the sounds of peaceful awakening. Here, in painted 
reverie, a spell of pure enchantment seems to emanate from within, 
from the hand of artist H. Leung. 


A master of color, composing its lovely notes into orchestrations, Leung 
has taken his place among today's most pleasing expressionists. His work 
is alive with a radiance that is almost transcendental. By subtle and 
sensitive means, it captivates the soul. 


To purchase this splendid painting or find out more about artist 
H. Leung, please call Lahaina Galleries toll-free: 1-800-367-8047 ext. 108. 
H.LEUNG | incanada: 1-800-423-8733 ext. 108. 








Lahaina Galleries 


“Waterside Village” by H. Leung. Oil on canvas. 36 x 48 inches. 
| 
| 845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 | 
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150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE LJ BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90212 (J 213/273-5262 
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CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


Continental circassian walnut secretary, cir- 
ca 1840. Height 56”. Reg. price $2,000.00. 
Sale price $1,395.00. 





18th century Verdue tapestry. Height 83”, width 81”. Reg. price 
$6,500.00. Sale price $4,750.00. 








George II style chest of drawers, circa 1920. Width 43”. Reg. price 
$900.00. Sale price $595.00. We have a good selection of traditional 
mahogany from the 1920's. 


Entire Inventory 


(Over 750 items) 
Sale Priced 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California ¢ (714) 494-4820 2 





Chinese Chippendale style mahogany grand- 
fathers clock, circa 1900. Height 96”. Reg 
price $5,900.00. Sale Price $3,900.00. 


Queen Anne style solid mahogany MP 
circa 1930. Height 77”. Reg@ 
$1,800.00. Sale price $1,195.00” Y 


English oak Welsh dresser, circa 1840. 
Height 82”. Reg. price $2,900.00. Sale price 
$2,200.00. 








Figured walnut William and Mary style desk, circa 1870. RR™ 
$1,800.00. Sale price $1,295.00 


George II style carved mahogany dumb- 
waiter, circa 1920. Height 322” Reg. 
price $500.00. Sale price $225.00. Ap- 
prox. 60 fine occasional, coffee and 
game tables in stock. 
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Louis XVI style marble and bronze Louis XV provincial fruitwood commode, circa 1780. Ler 
cherub lamp with tole shade, circa 1870. Reg. price $5,500.00. Sale price $3,900.00 My 
Height 28”. Reg. price $2,000.00. Sale 

price $1,395.00. Approximately 50 fine | 


and decorative lamps. 
; All Items Subject i 
To Prior Sale ff} 


ber 23-26, 1986 
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4 
hy carved country French armoire, Country French walnut bonnetiere, circa Chippendale style mahogany wing chair, cir- Louis XV style green painted bracket clock, 
30. Height 89%” Reg. price 1760. Height 67”. Reg. price $4,750.00. Sale ca 1900. Height 44”. Reg. price $895.00. circa 1870. Reg. price $6,500.00. Sale price 
| Sale price $3,750.00 Price $3,600.00. Sale price $695.00. $4,600.00. Height 55”. 





if hinese Chippendale solid mahogany dining room set, circa Mahogany bedside commode, circa 5 piece Louis XVI style salon set, circa 1900. Reg. price $4,000.00. Sale 
price $3,500.00. Sale price $2,400.00. We have a large selec- 1830. Height 26”. Reg. price $795.00. price $2,795.00. 

pine poor furniture including sets of chairs, dining room Sale price $495.00 

_sideboards. 





I 





Arench Sruitwood buffet, circa 1880. Length 73”. Reg. price Italian giltwood mirror, circa 1880. Pair of Chippendale style wing chairs. Reg. price $1,800.00. Sale price 
Sale price $1,595.00. Height 44”. Reg. price $995.00. Sale $1,295.00. 
price $695.00. 


avings Up To 50% Interior Design 
Four Days Only ' y Service 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California @ (714) 494-4820 
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A unique concept becomes a classic 
»>HADPY DIAMONDS « 


exclusively by CHOPARD GENEVE Zz 


Ten years ago CHOPARD GENEVE designed the first patented watch with freely moving diamonds. 
Based on this original idea an entire collection of watches and jewelry is now available at: 
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SHREVE @ CQ. 


JEWELERS SINCE 1852 
SAN FRANCISCO 


C.D. PEACOCK, Chicago—SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, Boston 


MEMBERS OF THE HENRY BIRKS AND SONS COMPANY OF FINE JEWELERS 








AVE YOU ARRIVED? 








“NICK & NORA WOULD HAVE” 


If so calll: | 


Brenda J. Jahant «Michael G. Morell 


~ Laguna Beach, California 
(714) 499-1156 
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, California 


Hidden Valley, Ventura Coun 
FORMER DEAN MARTIN ESTATE: A gatehouse and oak grove intro- 
duce this beautiful 63-acre property with panoramic views. Features tennis 
court, pool, pool house, entertainment center, golf course, barn and stables; 
heliport. 10-room superbly appointed Spanish Colonial has lovely central 
courtyard. 
$5,900,000 (furnished) 


Brochure #AD21-97 


Montecito, California 
THE BURL IVES ESTATE: Outstanding 2-story Mediterranean-style resi- 
dence overlooking 5 acres of formal gardens with reflecting pond. Exqui- 
sitely decorated and beautifully appointed for elegant entertaining in 
world-renowned Santa Barbara. 6 bedrooms, guest house and greenhouse. 

$3,750,000 Brochure #AD21-109 


a e rt 


2 





Hillsborough, California 

LE PETIT CHATEAU: Exquisite 10-room French-style residence with 

Old World craftsmanship, features 2 master bedroom suites, 3 additional 

bedrooms, formal and casual dining rooms, banquet kitchen, formal terrace, 
uest quarters and hi-tech systems. 2 landscaped acres. 


1,375,000 Brochure #AD21-86 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 
308 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90210. Telephone: 213/274-8347 














Honolulu, Island of Oahu, Ha 
HAWAII LOA RIDGE RESIDENCE: Overlooking the sparkling Pacifi 
9-room traditional Japanese residence with contemporary overtones fe 
tures polished woods, spa, shoji screens, indoor garden and floati 
staircase. Oriental garden setting with koi pond and waterfall. Gue 
uarters. 
2,185,000 (furnished) 





Brochure #AD30. ( 

















faalige e Village, Nevad 
THE PARAGON HOUSE: Overlooking all of Lake Tahoe, this 15,000= s 
ft. showplace features 6 master suites, 10 baths, servants’ quarters, a 
complete health and recreational facilities. Extensive use of brass; priva 
staircases; wine cellar; game room; spectacular outdoor hot tub. 
$5,000,000 Brochure #AD11-( 


Big Sur, Monterey Counity; Californ mn 
COASTAL SERENITY: Ultimate seclusion and views encompassin 
Pacific and Big Sur coastline highlight this stunning 20-acre estate. A’ ob 
style residence boasts cathedral beamed ceilings, skylights, blond : ‘mai i 
flooring and glass walls. Magnificent views from 110 ft. patio. 
$985,000 Brochure #AD21- 
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Antique Serapi, 19th Century, 
Vienna-Innsbruck-Salzburg-Graz-Zurich-Pasad 


toy 
COME VISIT OUR NEW LOCA IOr 


ADIL BESIM & Company, Inc. 1240 East Colorado Boulevard, P eae 


PURCHASES 


aI) 


Fine Oriental Rugs 
(818) 795-7589 


SALES 








Furniture by White of Mebane 
from the Lorraine VI Collection. 
Louis XV Display Cabinet. 
W60,H.84 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


Gos 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER » HENREDON * JOHN WIDDICOMB + KARGES - KARASTAN « KINDEL: MARBRO - M.GM.+ MORRIS-JAMES » SCHAFER 


COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 

3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 

just south of San Diego Fwy. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just east of Winnetka 
(14) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 
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© 1986 Marco Sassone 


Portofino Reflections 


A new original serigraph by Marco Sassone printed by hand in 78 colors at Soma Press, 
San Francisco, on 100% rag paper, numbered and signed in pencil. Edition 250 plus 
35 artist’s proofs and 90 impressions numbered in Roman numerals. 

Image size: 32 x 36 inches (cm. 81.3 x 92.3). 


BLL 


Published and distributed exclusively by 


SEGAL FINE ART 


5567 Reseda Boulevard, Suite 104, Tarzana, California 91356 U.S.A. (818) eee 





Centuries 
in the 
making. 














JOHN HALL 


FURNITURE DESIGN—ART— ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 Saturday By Appointment 


TOM BONNER 











SOMEONE 
YOU 
KNOW 


HAS A RARE DISORDER 


¢ That may be fatal or disabling 
¢ That many doctors don’t recognize 


e That may have no cure or 
treatment 

e That is one of 5000 disorders with 
a total of 20 million victims 


NORD isa coalitionof non-profit agencies, re- 
searchers, and individuals that helps by pro- 
viding information and promoting research. 
Your membership helps. 


NORD 
6 


National Organization 1182 Broadway, Suite 402, 
for Rare Disorders New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-686-1057 









AVERY BOARDMAN 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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NEN ena coucacubscertchichcrck: ce cicketr nn: tT hae 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Soaps es as 
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LOS ANGELES NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI D 





HANDMADE DISTINCTIVE 


| SOUTHWEST 
FURNITURE 


RESIDENTIAL COMPLETE LINE 
AND OFFICE AND CUSTOM 


CATALOG $3.00 COURTESY TO THE TRADE 


Bruce Lichtenberg 
ACCENT FURNITURE — Phone 805-254-8057 
25842 Springbrook Avenue, Saugus, CA 91350 





An elegant era 
Antique Pool a) 
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Great fhings Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


Antique American Wooton Desk 
made of Walnut and Bird’s-Eye Maple 
circa 1 


By Direct Import 
OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 
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We are pleased and excited fo announce George Greens first 
California show in almost 10 years. Mr. Green is currently producing 
the most innovative and aggressive work of all the abstract illusionists 
today. Permanent collections include: 


Akron Art Museum, OH 

American Republic Insurance Company, Des Moines, IA 
Art Institute of Chicago, IL 

Bulova Corporation Center, NYC 

California State College Museum of Art, Long Beach, CA 
Chase Manhattan Bank, NYC 

Denver Art Museum, CO 

Detroit Institute of Arts, MI 

Fort Worth Art Center, TX 

Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, NYC 

HBO, NYC 

Indianapolis Museum of Art, IN 

Jacksonville Art Museum, FL 

Lloyds Bank, Los Angeles, CA 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, CA. 

Phoenix Museum, AZ 

Portland Art Museum, OR 

Prudential Life Insurance Headquarters, Newark, NJ 


...and many others 


Tih Bevuktngs Co, 


Fine Art and 
Photographs 
Since 1970 





330 Commercial Street 

San Jose, California 95112 
408/287-3311 

Telex 5101004567 Brookings UD 


Wednesday - Friday 9:30 - 5:00 
Saturday 11:00 - 5:00 
Monday & Tuesday by Appointment 


Mr. Green has completed many works commissioned by corporate, 
private and public collectors. Contact us if we can be of assistance 
to you in working up an exciting commission. 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


September 14 - October 18, 1986 
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gig North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 : Phone 213 657-6810 


RIORBRE Rake Bal ley 








HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & I9TH CENTURY } 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 











“Santa Fe Jewel” 

Jason Daniel Collection 
100% Cotton Dhurry ! 
Available In All Standard Size 
And Custom Sizes Available | 


Pacific Design omne 
Los Angeles, er 
(213) 657-089 


OFS am Oe a= meslelel| 
P-To [Ula ele (Ameri ih 
(714) 643-245 iy 


‘ Floor Desigt 
San Francisco, e-] 
(415) 626-10¢ 


Cael aivle oennt 
Scottsdale, a) 
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Create the ultimate cooking system 
with finely crafted appliances by ANDI. 





The quality of European style and craftsmanship 
with the convenience of downdraft ventilation. 


. The ANDI Domino System of 
integrated cooktops permits an infinite 
variety of design variations to match 
™ your needs. All come with stainless 

| steel work surfaces for the ultimate in 
} style and durability. Also standard are 


im decorative glass lids in white or mocha, 


which beautifully conceal your 

; cooktops from view. 

jl The ANDI electric cooktop 
features two solid cast iron surfaces 


for efficient heat transfer with cleaning 
ease. For outdoor grilling indoors, 
choose the ANDI Barbeque Grill. And 
for high-temperature deep frying, select 
the ANDI Electric Deep Fryer. 

ANDI’s quality gas cooktops 
feature elegant European styling and 
pilotless ignition. Available in two or 
four burner models. 

To remove the toughest smoke 
and odors swiftly, ANDI downdraft 


Distributed By: 


Vent-A-Hood of California, Inc. 
7050 Valley View Street 
Buena Park, CA 90620 

(714) 523-1511 


ventilation systems do so in a breeze. 
For selection, for style, for 
craftsmanship, you'll choose the ANDI 
Domino System of integrated cooktops. 
Only available at your ANDI dealer. 


ANDI-CO Appliances, Inc. 
2100 North Central Road, Suite 301 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 (201) 585-9362 
































The Finest Collection 
In Southern California 


17th, 18th and early 19th Century 


George | 
walnut veneer Rnee-hole desk 
Circa 1720, 23” x 18" 


COLBY ANTIQUES 
OF SAN CLEMENTE, INC. 


510 N. El Camino Real, San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5130 
(Exit Avenida Palizada, 5 Fwy., 10 min. from the Ritz Carlton) 


Free Brochure Available Upon Request 
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The original and unique style 
from America’s Southwest. 





Distinctive, handmade Taos Furniture® brings aspecial 
presence to any interior space. Over 60 impressive pieces: chairs, 
tables, chests, beds, trasteros, office furniture. All remarkably 
flexible and obligingly appropriate 
fora wide variety of interiors. 

Our colorful new catalog includes 
historical background, specifica- 
tions, details. An absolute must for 
every interior designer. 

Three dollars upon request to: 
Taos Furniture, Dept. B, 

232 Galisteo Street, Santa Fe, 

New Mexico 87501. (505) 988-1229. 




























special Announcement: 
Interior Designers & Architects. 


Now at Oriental Rug Exchange, we are expanding our collection and services to assist you, 
The Interior Designer and Architect. Providing hundreds of New Program Rugs from around the world, 
in addition to our usual selection of fine new, old, semi-antique and antique rugs; anything from 
Decorative Persian Rugs, Rare Kilims to custom designed 

hand-made rugs. Architects and Designers 
can find rare favorites and oversized 
rugs with the help of the experts 

at Oriental Rug Exchange. 


Courtesy to the trade. pari 
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Old Portuguese Needlepoints 





(New Program Rugs Available) 


Sere Shirvan 1 Kilim Old Qum Silk Base; 46” x 68” Pure Silk Qum; 47” X 69” 
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Enya eTTE Fine Art Exhibit 
In November 


This Mouth In Carmel SEEN Sean 


be ; 
ONE MAN SHOW 
ALEXANDER DZIGURSKI 


Me Corre eC LM compositions _ 
he uses, Dzigurski is always the poet of the sea.” : 
— New York Times 


Mr. Alexander Dzigurski will be present. 


Color brochure available 
upon request. 





a 





This Month In La Jolla , 
Po PARISIAN STREET SCENE aie 


“Yesterday’s and Today’s Masters, 
with special tribute to Edouard Cortes” 







. .. Impressionism has become perhaps the most beloved and 
sought after of all art styles. No study of modern art could 
be written without reference to its revolutionary impact . . 


Color brochure available 


es eT a Con 










Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, Wendell Brown 
Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, Maurice Meyer, — 
Kresman, William DeShazo, Montague Dawson, Mirich, Chapelet 
David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, Valere, Faure 

Rigaud, Ribout, Dyf, Luc Didier, Maurice Lemaitre, 
Jean-Claude Guidou, Corsius, Claude Cambour, Greg Harris, _ 
Ecoded eae Paul Moon, Jim ee ea aoe a 


Roberto Lupetti, Perr pee ee DiBert, 
Gene Speck, Gerry Anastacio, Maxfield Parrish 


Full Color Catalogue $15.00 (64 Pages, 48 Artists Featured) 


alee 





INTERIORS DESIGNED FOR THE ESTATES OF YOUR MIND 


Bp 
bd J 29 0. 


| Purveyors of fine furniture for thirty-nine years featuring Henredon, Karges, Century, John Widdicomb and Marbro. 
Located at 1105 Wilshire Blvd, Santa Monica, CA 90401. For information call 213 393-3741. 





























_..From THE ULTIMATE MAGAZINE of Creative 


Elegant, creamy, magnificent—a chocolate 
extravaganza! And so simple to make with 
the picture-perfect recipe from Bon Appétit. 


It's just one example of the fabulous rec- 
ipes you'll find in Bon Appétit every month. 
From amazing appetizers like Herbed 
Shrimp with Parsley Cheese. ..to marvelous 
main courses like Apricot and Spinach- 
stuffed Lamb, and Coho Salmon wrapped in 
Cucumber and Leek...to delectable desserts 
like Apple and Currant Strudel, and Rasp- 
berry Ripple Brioche. Each one is so easy to 
follow and reliable that you can make them 
for company the very first time! 


Now there’s a quick and easy way to try 
Bon Appétit—with no cost or obligation. 


Just clip and mail the coupon at right to 
receive the latest issue of Bon Appétit—con- 
taining an average of 100 kitchen-tested rec- 
ipes—absolutely FREE, and to reserve 12 
more monthly issues (1 year) for only $15.00. 


Imagine. An entire month's supply of the 
latest and best in creative cooking, wining 
and dining ideas—free! And if you're not 
completely satisfied just write cancel on your 


© 1986 Bon Appétit Publishing Corp 
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bill. You'll owe nothing and the first issue is 
yours to keep—with our compliments. 


Like our Ultimate Chocolate Cake, you 
cant just read about Bon Appétit. You have 
to try it yourself. So why not mail the handy 
coupon for your free issue—today? 


| 

{ 

Cooking, Wining and Dining Ideas! 
: 


FREE COPY 
ORDER COUPON 


Bon Appétit 
P.O. Box 10776 
Des Moines, LA 50340-0776 


$3250 only $15.00 
YES! Send my Free Copy of Bon 
Appétit and enter my subscription for 
12 more issues (a total of 13) for just 
$15.00. I save 53% off the newsstand 
rate! The regular subscription value 


for 13 issues is $16.25. 


Payment enclosed. 


C Please bill me. 














Name 
(please print) 


Address 
City 


State Zip 

Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for mailing of first issue. For- 
eign orders must be prepaid; add $1000 U.S. currency. 
V2CC2 


New subscribers only, please. 



























Village Green 


8109 S. Greenleaf Ave., Whittier 90602 See rr ee : ; 
(213) 698-9461 Write For Free Brochure Portrait of Jenna, Collection of Mr. & Mrs. Denis Neimeyer Pastel 22 X 28 


iS, SallyLyonsmith 
PORTRAITS IN OIL AND PASTEL 
705 Sutter Street, Folsom, CA 95630 916/985-0213 





INTERIOR DESIGN ACCESSORIES FINE FURNISHINGS 
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3295 Laguna Canyon Rd., Ste. E 


The butler did it 


You're gently awakened to find your suit pressed 
Your shoes shined. Your coffee steaming in a fine china cup 
beside your favorite newspaper. 

There's no mystery about it. At the Sheraton Grande, 
the butler did it. 

There’ a butler on every floor, and no request is foo 
large or foo small. 

Your first request may well be for reservations. If so, 
just ring us. poo seo iseee 


Sheraton Grande 


The hospitality people of 


ITT 


333 S. Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles,CA 90071 (213) 617-1133 


In the tradition of 


KUBISAK’S ANTIQUES 


GAH 





GUL 


FINE FRENCH ANTIQUES 
Ete) 
HOME FURNISHINGS \ J 


Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
(714) 494-1771 


ASIAPHILE 


Chinese tapered cabinet 
Elmwood 18th century 


Fine 18th and 19th century Chinese softwood furniture 
Rare antique Chinese rugs * Asian folk crafts and accessories 
19th century prints and photographs 


7975 Melrose Avenue __Los Angeles, CA 90046 =. 213 653-4744 













ue Sarapi Heriz: 19th Century. 


Since 1905 — SALE 


at 30% to 60% 
| THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN eT a er 


| J.H. Minassian & ee 


; Established in Los Angeles oe} a aa oe 





401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California see74e ry Bere ae 
213/383-1397 Hours: Monday thru Sermo °F to 5. 
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| RENAISSANCE je 
Fine Antiques and Faithful VS 
Reproductions of 18th Century 
Furnishings and Interiors 
We are the exclusive agents 
for some of Englands finest (GB 
furniture makers & craftsmen \ 





Our trade services include: CESS 
Carved Architectural Millwork NY a 
Custom Doors & Beveled Glass 
Original Antique Street Lamps 

Custom Furniture, Bars & Wall Units 


1656 MISSION DRIVE, SOLVANG 
) 688-6222 
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Phyllis Lapham Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


18th & 19th-CENTURY ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN * MAJOLICA 


Court of the Fountains * Mission and Seventh 
P.O. Box 7106 * Carmel, California 93921 + Telephone (408) 624-5354 


A rete numbered, 
limited edition art piece. 
Each Zephyr Phantom 


is individually poured 
PY CUT MIMSY 
COURS eS 
MORIA aces 
UESMeCEchal ° 

and handling | 








Qe oP 
Oa ae IMPORTS 


offers Showplace Square’s largest European Antique collection. 
Three floors, 30,000 sq.ft. of quality European Antiques. 
Open to the trade only. 


450 Townsend Street, (between 5th €f 6th) San Francisco, California 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 

















Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. 
Furnishings on a grand scale. 
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Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture.  ¢ 

If you believe luxury should be a thing of beauty see our complete 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor’s. 


AYLOR’S 
in Van Nuys 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 
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AEROPLANE BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 





a 


TRANSPORTS OF FANTASY 


It took the vision of a genius, the hands of craftsmen, and 


a great deal of time to realize the fantasy of powered flight. 


Today, craftsmanship and time remain indispensable 
elements in realizing the vision that is 

the Aston Martin Lagonda. 

Each car takes a full four months of individual hand 
sculpting, backed by seventy years of tradition. 

Which is why only twenty five new Lagondas will be 
available in the entire United States this year. 

And why it is simply the finest automobile 

that can be bought today. 


The Lagonda vision may be seen at: 


Newport Imports, 3100 West Coast Highway, 
Newport Beach, CA 92663. (714) 642-9405. 


The Cole Car Company, 
69 California Drive, Burlingame, CA 94010 . (415) 348-4200. 


The Aston Martin Lagonda. 
An exclusive example of modern genius. 


We invite you to write for our brochure: 
Aston Martin Lagonda, 
180 Harvard Avenue, Stamford CT 06902. (203) 359-2259. 
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By Appointment to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
Motor Car Manufacturer 


Gregg Motors of Beverly Hills, 
9018 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211. (213) 659-4050. 


Gregg Motors Limited, 
315 State Street, Santa Barbara, CA 93101. (805) 963-9891. 


ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA OF NORTH AMERICA INC. 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


© Aston Martin Lagonda of North America Inc. 1986 





$4.50 


DECEMBER 1986 
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The Villandry dining room evokes the splendor of the French 
Provincial Period with its rococo curves, robust carving and 
authentic detailing. The china 1s a historically correct rustic 
Louis XV style, executed in the Henredon tradition of fine 

cabinetmaking. We invite you to send $3.00 for the Villandry 


__ brochure, including designs for living, dining and bedroom. 


Henredon, Dept. A126, Morganton, NC 28655. 


For those who value excellence 


Henredon 











Ki The American’Santa will help you celebrate 


the perfect American Christmas. 
With all the gracious Lord & Taylor services 


you’ve come to expect. 
With thoughtful, imaginative gifts we’ve chosen for those you love 
| And when you’ve made your selections, we’ll wrap them 


in our festive American Beauty Rose boxes 


: the symbol of good taste and good manners 
and attention to detail. 
Welcome to the holidays at Lord & Taylor, The American Santa 
On Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 


and at 45 other convenient American locations 


tiie American Santa 
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82 _ Variations on a Theme 
The English Country Look Reinterpreted in New York 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, AsID 
Text by Jesse Kornbluth/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 
88 _ Points of View ay 
Ann and Keith Barish in Bel-Air 
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114 _ A Yacht for All Seasons 
Luxurious Details of an Italian Cruising Vessel 
Interior Design by Renzo Mongiardino and Celeste Dell’Anna : 
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-AMESSAGE TO MALCONTENTS E 


lo those of you who always fixateon form, not just of kind words, but of alux- a Rodin” (Road & Track). And only grow 
tiny details others never seem to notice. ury sports coupe called the BMW 635CSi._ as you ee itis the sum of over 4 009 
Who are routinely viewed as hyper- Produced in minuscule quantities, exquisitely sculpted parts. 
critical. Difficult. Impossible to please free from the usual constraints of time or Body panels, for instance, are rou-| 
To all of you so-called malcor cost, the 635CSi promises to arouse tinely measured by computer. Engine 
everywhere, a word of reassurance “there a long-awaited, elusive sensation in you components are controlled to tolerances 
is one car company that understands you known as contentment. one-fifth the thickness of a human hair. 
perfectly: BMW. This contentment begins as you view The car’s leather seat coverings ar€ 
And our sentiments have takenthe — the whole. “As automotive sculpture, it's stitched by hand. Even the springs be- 


©1985 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered. European Delivery can be arranged through your authorized U.S. BMW dealer. 
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path the seat are calibrated to ensure 
hirnatural vibration will counter. and thus 
f zate, that of the car. 


Obsessive? Indeed, and you may be 
€ ighted to know this obsessiveness con- 
ties in the car's vital functions. 

A 3.5- liter engine that “produces pro- 
€ lous speeds” is watched over by an 
-E3iIne management system that alters 


performance according to variables as 
subtle as changes in the humidity. 

A revolutionary electronic transmis- 
sion can be programmed for high 
performance, high efficiency or manual 
shifting, according to your whims. 

And the most “expensive and 


proven anti-lock braking system available” 


(AutoWeek), is standard equipment. 





For a hands-on examination, we In 
vite you to nitpick your way througha BMW 
dealer. Where such vices are considered 
to be virtues and where, at participating 
dealers, you can delve into the 
comprehensive leasing pro- 
grams that are offered through 
the BMW Credit Corporation. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


er always said the sterling was for special guests. 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


With the August 1986 issue, Architec- 
tural Digest is more beautiful than 
ever. My husband and I favor formal 
French design, so we especially en- 
joyed the article on Chateau de 
Craon; both the text and photogra- 
phy were wonderful. (Because I ad- 
mire the work of Russell Page very 
much, I wish you could have in- 
cluded more about the formal garden 
that he redesigned for the chateau.) 
Thank you for for continuing to in- 
clude French period interiors—and 
for your dedication to quality and in- 
terest in the things that are important 
to your readers. 
Mrs. Paul Schweisthal 
Vienna, Virginia 


As described by Sir Humphry Wake- 
field, Cliveden (August 1986) seems 
steeped in the personalities of its il- 
lustrious residents. But I was anxious 
to see some of its monuments, par- 
ticularly the Octagon Temple, which 
sounds lovely. For me, much of the 
charm of such houses as Cliveden lies 
in their gardens, the likes of which 
are so rarely seen today. 
Elizabeth Schilpp 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Ym in the process of planning the 
itinerary for my annual trip to Eng- 
land and am looking for interesting 
new places to stay and see. Cliveden, 
as shown in your August issue, cer- 
tainly fills the bill. The chance to 
wander through the rooms where the 
lovely Nancy Astor once held court is 
something I could never pass up. I 
‘applaud the current Lord Astor for 
his determination not only to pre- 
serve his opulent heirloom but to 
breathe new vitality into it. From the 
photographs it looks like he has‘'done 
an admirable job of returning the 
home to its former glory. I can’t wait 
to see it in person. 
Timothy Greening 
Atlanta, Georgia 


How nice to find two of my favorite 
entertainers in the same article— 
matching Tony Randall’s apartment 
with Dick Cavett’s writing was a 
wonderful idea (Architectural Digest 
Visits, August 1986). I have always 
admired Randall’s stage and screen 
work, and his home is the embodi- 
ment of his onstage persona—elegant 
and refined. Cavett’s text was, as ex- 
pected, a pleasure to read. 
Bennett Saunders 
Akron, Ohio 


In regard to Christopher Buckley’s ar- 
ticle about Iris Love (Profiles, August 
1986): I found his remark “She has 
been called the Carl Sagan of ar- 
chaeology”’ interesting but not in 
good taste. Did I misinterpret? 
Mrs. H. William Prentice 
Brownstown, Indiana 


One of the most interesting articles 
I’ve found in your pages in some time 
is the profile of Iris Love. She has de- 
voted her life to an intriguing disci- 
pline, one long on labor and short on 
public recognition. I think that’s ad- 
mirable. | was unfamiliar with Love 
and her archaeological discoveries be- 
fore but look forward to finding out 
more about them now. 
Angela Lukarsky 
Tiburon, California 


“On Getting Rid of Things,” Russell 
Lynes’s column in the August issue, 
struck a personal chord with me and 
I suspect with many others. How 
many of us have dusted off, pored 
over and finally replaced on the attic 
shelf the “friendly junk” that is of no 
earthly use? This may be sentimental, 
but I know the faded treasures that 
clutter my house are just as precious 
to me as any priceless artwork. Mr. 
Lynes’s article was all the more en- 
joyable for being true. 
Trene Fanwell 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Fascination with royalty today has 
often eclipsed a true appreciation of 
nobility. Over the years, Queen 
Margrethe II and Prince Henrik of 
Denmark have upheld the respon- 
sibilities of sovereignty with an 
easy grace that is reflected in all 
3 they do. An important part of their 
| work is the preservation of a mo- 
MA narchical legacy that is, for Europe, 
remarkably democratic. Where else but at Fredensborg, under 
the auspices of Christian IX, could the Prince of Wales, the 
emperor of Russia and the king of Greece stroll unaccompanied 





JOHN BRYSON 


Variations on a Theme 

The projects on Thomas Britt’s calen- 
dar are as varied as their locales. He is 
at work on a Georgian-style house on 
Florida’s Gulf Coast, which, he says, 
“could as easily have been built by the 
Dutch or French in the West Indies, 
Malaysia or the Far East.’” Near Carmel, 
California he is devoting attention to a 
Japanese-inspired contemporary home at Cypress Point, 
while farther north in the Napa Valley he is absorbed in 
plans for a home that’s part of a vineyard, even helping 
to decide where the roads will go. Back on the East Coast 
he’s working ona New England farmhouse, geographically 
close but otherwise dissimilar to the Britt-designed home 
in Westchester County we feature this month. See page 82. 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Thomas Britt 


Points of View 

Film producers and interior designers 
share a common concern: an enormous 
attention to detail. So when movie- 
makers Keith Barish (Endless Love, 
Sophie’s Choice, 9¥2 Weeks) and his wife, 
Ann, asked Val Arnold to remodel 
their 1920s Bel-Air residence, it’s not 
surprising the project took nearly five 
4 years to complete. For Val Arnold, the 
ve , assignment struck a familiar chord. 
Last year we featured his major resto- 
ration of his own twenties-era Los An- 
geles home. As with his own house, 
Arnold took full advantage of the 
Barishes’ hillside location and views, 
adding expansive windows and glass 


JOHN VAUGHAN 
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Val Arnold 


DERRY MOORE 


through the public garden? Today the Danish country palace 
and its grounds have been carefully restored, and the queen and 
prince consort have personally overseen the smallest details. To 
tell the story, we selected a writer not unfamiliar with the ways | 
of court—Prince Michael of Greece. While this royal convoca~ 
tion has its own fascination, what stays with me is the sense of 
quiet purpose that attends Queen Margrethe and Prince Henrik 
as they maintain Denmark's rich heritage. Perhaps constancy of 
spirit is what real nobility is all about. 


“Tiga Kewte! 


Editor-in-Chief 


doors to enhance the pleasures of the surroundings. Co- 
incidentally, the title of Keith Barish’s next film could”) 
also be applied to the interiors of his home—it’s called 
Light of Day. See page 88. 


Setting the Stage 

for Crimes of the Heart 

This month marks the first time we 

have explored the field of set decora- 

tion—a 1908 house in Southport, 

North Carolina used for the film 

Crimes of the Heart. The screen adapta- 
‘ tion of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 

play, produced by Freddie Fields, is 
also unique in that it stars three Academy Award-winning 
actresses—Sissy Spacek, Diane Keaton and Jessica Lange. 
“Crimes is an actor’s dream,” says Fields, who credits the 
actresses’ “passion for the play and the challenge of the 
roles” as the motivation for their participation. Southport’s 
inhabitants—“who were at first afraid we’d destroy the 
tempo of their lives,” says Fields—also became eager par- 
ticipants. The town’s enthusiasm resulted in the issuing of 
a July Fourth commemorative medallion engraved with 
an image of the film’s set. See page 98. 





Freddie Fields 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Queen Margrethe II and 
Prince Henrik of Denmark 


mark are proud of their involvement 





summer palace, which for more than 
250 years has provided Danish royalty 
with an escape from official duties. 


Queen Margrethe II 
of Denmark 





continued on page 18 
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Porsche Design is pure, true, techni- 
( cally unadulterated. Function is its 
: basic premise. Form follows. Mate- 
| rials are chosen not for superficial 
beauty, but because they are uni- 
quely suited to the function of each 
product. Workmanship is of a rare 
quality. Porsche Design. The sig- 
nature of Ferdinand Alexander 
Porsche. Design built on the Bau- 
haus tradition. The work of a grand- 
son of the auto-designing genius, 
who is already well on the way to 
giving the name Porsche a second 
significance in the world. Form fol- 
lows function. Technically innova- 
tive, individual, fascinating, Porsche 
Design. Products which carry this 
name have become contemporary 
classics: The Exclusive Sunglasses 
that feature lens-interchangeability; 
The Ball Point Pen, unique because 
it’s made of Titanium; The Saddle- 
bag. A functional combination of 
briefcase and travel bag. And The 
Pipe. A new classic in a category 
where all the classics had been 
created. Until now. 
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The Sport Glasses 
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continued from page 14 


Fredensborg’s relaxed atmosphere has 
appealed to such illustrious visitors as 
Edward VII, Nicholas II, Winston 
Churchill and Francois Mitterrand. 
Following a long-held tradition, these 
and other famous guests have cut their 
names with a diamond into a win- 
dowpane. Fredensborg is filled with 
the personal stamp of family and 
friends alike; Queen Margrethe and Prince Henrik have 
left theirs throughout the palace. “My husband and I chose 
everything ourselves,” says the queen. “Maybe it would 
have been better if we had brought in a designer, but we 
like our own taste best.” See page 106. 





Prince Henrik 
of Denmark 


A Yacht for All Seasons 

We have often featured the work of 
Renzo Mongiardino. But what is new 
this month is his design for a yacht, the 
first he’s undertaken. And Celeste 
Dell’Anna, who has worked with 
Mongiardino for six years, is also cele- 
brating a first—his debut in the pages 
of Architectural Digest. Says Dell’Anna 
of Mongiardino: “He draws in signs 
rather than representations. I learn best 
what he wants by watching the sweep 
of his hands as he works with a thick 
pencil. When he stabs at the paper 
with the pencil in his fist, you know 
he means to indicate importance.” 
Mongiardino—creator of opulent inte- 
riors for Baron Guy de Rothschild and 
Princess Firyal ef Jordan—and Dell’Anna chose a stream- 
lined look for the yacht. But they never stinted on the 
attention to detail that is a Mongiardino hallmark. Don’t 
expect the outspoken designer to take the helm at a succes- 
sion of boats, however. “I never wanted to do a yacht be- 
cause Of all the limitations. If I did another it would have to 
be another solution to the limitations,” he says. “I have no 
interest in repeating myself.” See page 114. 





Renzo 
Mongiardino 





Celeste Dell’Anna 


Aesthetic Intelligence 

He’s been called the ultimate urban de- 
signer, and one of the few nonarchi- 
tects with an architectural sensibility. 
Labels aside, Joe D’Urso’s interiors 
have demanded our attention since the 
early 1970s. “What matters when de- 
signing an environment is to have 
memory behind you and anticipation 
ahead,” D’Urso has stated. This philosophy worked espe- 
cially well in the 1920s Palm Beach apartment shown this 
month. D’Urso drew on both the existing architecture and 





Joe D’Urso 


DERRY MOORE 
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the owners’ collection of early-twentieth-century furni- 
ture, including pieces by Josef Hoffmann and Ruhimann. 
As for anticipation: Among D’Urso’s future projects are a 
Manhattan residence and more of the innovative retail 
spaces he’s created for the clothing line Esprit. See page 122. 


A Charmed Life 
“She and I worked closely together to 
create her personal world where she 
lives with the things she loves,” says 
designer David Gieseman of Juliet 
Man Ray’s Paris apartment. The wife | 
A of the late artist Man Ray, she is busy 
Juliet Man Ray preserving his creative legacy. And to | 
honor him on the tenth anniversary of | 
his death, a retrospective of Man Ray’s cinematic contribu- 
tions is running in Paris this month. It presents four of his 
films made in the 1920s, as well as newly discovered color, 
film footage. Juliet Man Ray is also looking forward to 
1988, when the first major traveling exhibition of her hus- 
band’s work will be unveiled at Washington’s National 
Museum of American Art. See page 138. 





Architecture: 

Voorsanger & Mills Associates 

“IT love the challenge of doing it all,” 
says Edward Mills. The New York- 
based architect is currently finishing 
the Los Angeles offices of the enter- 
tainment law firm Loeb & Loeb, a 
sixty-thousand-square-foot space that 
is, understandably, his largest interior 
project to date. This month we feature another of Mills’s 
southern California commissions: the renovation of a Bel- 
Air house for which he designed over forty pieces of furni- 
ture. A graduate of Harvard, Mills cofounded the firm 
Voorsanger & Mills Associates eight years ago. During that 
time it has received numerous awards for residential, com- 
mercial and lighting design. Mills’s diverse future projects 
include a clothing store in SoHo, an addition to the Grand 
Hotel du Cap Ferrat near Nice, and dormitories for New 
York University. See page 144. 





Edward Mills 


Heights of Formality 
For designer Steve Chase, turning a ° 
house into a home is part of the job. But 
he had his work cut out for him in the , 
Aspen house featured this month. His 
clients, commercial builder Christo- 
pher Hemmeter and his wife, Patricia, 
wanted to incorporate three side-by- 
side condominiums into one mountain 
lodge. Yet after several years and two previously unsuc- 
cessful remodelings, the home still lacked a sense of uni- 





Steve Chase 





continued on page 20 
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At GM, we think of computers in human terms. Because today 
begun to program human knowledge—and logic—into a computer. Neel Cerne 
ficial intelligence. 

So, even when an engine expert retires from GM, his mind can still work for 
you. His lifetime of experience can go into a computer. The computer can then ' 
dispense this invaluable knowledge not only to GM engineers, but to your mechan- 
ic, too. That way, he'll be able to use this computer to help him service your car. 

With artificial intelligence, a lifetime of experience can now last a hundred 
lifetimes. Because at GM, our quest for knowledge never tires. 


Or retires. 
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continued from page 18 


fied design. Undaunted by fifteen thousand square feet, 
including a children’s wing with eight guest rooms, Chase 
persevered. So successfully, in fact, that he is now tackling 
the Hemmeters’ house in Hawaii. Other items on Chase’s 
agenda are a home in Santa Fe and a project in Danville, 
California involving both a house and an auto museum for 
one hundred classic cars. See page 152. 


Under Bald Mountain 

The distance between Capitol Hill and 
Bald Mountain is great by any mea- 
sure. But for Sophie Engelhard, the 
transition from Washington’s hectic 
political arena to the serenity of Sun 
Valley has been satisfying in every 
way. After earning a master’s degree in 





William Hodgins 

public administration, she worked for 
former Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield and later in 
Houston for Walter Mondale’s presidential campaign. 
Engelhard moved to the Idaho resort two years ago. One 
important link between her former life and her present 
one is her longtime friend and designer William Hodgins. 
“Sophie's generous and outgoing ways make you feel spe- 
cial,” says the Boston-based designer. “And her home re- 
flects her caring and enthusiasm.” See page 164. 
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The Collectors: 
Fran and Ray Stark 
Film producer Ray Stark’s art collect- 
ing is “something that has really 
spanned almost his whole adult life,” 
says his brother-in-law, artist William 
Brice. And his wife, Fran, may have 
got her interest in fine art from her 
mother, the late Fanny Brice, who was 
a collector and sometime painter. The 
Starks’ collection grew gradually from 
their first painting, a Rouault, pur- 
chased in the late 1950s, and it reflects 
a merging of preferences. “I was more 
instrumental in picking out the pic- 
Fran Stark tures,” says Fran. ““Ray was more 
instrumental with the sculpture.” Oc- 
casional disagreements are solved when he sends “a more> 
modern abstract piece that I don’t care so much about to 
our ranch.” Art continues to be a strong link between the 
Starks and Brice, and they respect his judgment. “Billy is 
very knowledgeable,” says his sister. “He bought a Picasso 
when he was eleven years old. I bought a show horse at the 
same age, and it’s long since gone to the glue factory. Billy 
still has his Picasso.” See page 170.0 





Fine Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


Auction to be held on Tuesday, December 2, 1986 
at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. in our galleries 

at 502 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

For further information, please contact 
Theow-Huang Tow or Desmond Healey at 
212/546-1158. 


Pair of huanghuali high yokeback armchairs, 
late 15th/early 16th century. 
Height: 45% in. (116.5 cm.) 
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NEW LUXURY POWDER COMPACT. ELEGANT. REFILLABLE. 
IMPORTED FROM PARIS. 2 
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At General Electric, we feel 
we have a responsibility to 
designappliancesthat 43 
are as sophisticated as 
humanly possible— 
everything from refrig- 
erators and washers fo cooking 
systems and dishwashers. But we don't 
just create intelligent appliances and 
then forget about them. 

That's why, at General Electric, we 
provide the most extensive consumer 
services of any manufacturer in the 
industry. 

THE GE ANSWER CENTER” SERVICE- 


Wit in): ee Sluis eel! cera me 
Our responsibility — 
in backing Our ap- 


pliances begins 
with The GE 
Answer Center® 
service—a direct 
link between you 
and the er asi computerized 
data bank in the industry. If you have 
any questions about any GE appli- 
ances before, during or after your 
purchase, call us, foll-free, at 8300-626: 
2000. We're there 24 hours a day, 
every day. 

And our services don’t end there. 
QUALITY PEOPLE—THE KEY TO QUALITY 
SERVICE. 
















y3 work on your appliances, 
“" — we believe that some- 

_. one ought to be a re- 
i.) 


sponsible, well-trained 
technician. That's why GE 





| “provides acoast-to-coast network of 


factory-trained GE service profession- 
als—something no other manufac- 
turer does. 

And we offer another kind of service, 
too. 

GE LETS YOU HELP YOURSELF. 
If you like to do things 
yourself, we provide 
the remarkable GE 
Quick Fix® System— 
made up of easy-to- 
follow repair manuals 
and parts that can 
simplify most repairs. 
And can simplify your life. 

Of course, you may never need to 
fix anything. 

THE BETTER THE PRODUCT, THE LONGER 
THE WARRANTY. 

Everyone knows that if an appliance 
is built well, the manufacturer can stand 
behind it a lot longer. That’s why, for 
example, our dishwashers come with a 
He 10-year warranty on the Permaluf® 

ubs. 

Why do we do all this? Because it’s 
our responsibility to make sure the good 


lf you should ever need someone to _ things in life stay that way. 
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We bring good things fo life. 


























MY FAMILY LIVES in a studio house in 


Chelsea. There are only a few of 
them, and we have been lucky 
enough to live in two. I have nearly 
always had a room, flat or house in 
Chelsea and until recently lived and 
worked in the same place. 

Originally this studio was more for 
working in, but the balance has 
changed. It is now in fact a bed-sit- 
ting room for my wife and myself. 
We sleep in the gallery, which we 
built a few years ago, and live in the 


GUEST SPEAKER: DAVID MLINARIC 





An English Designer’s Palette 
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David Mlinaric reflects on English decoration and his own house in Chelsea. From The Englishman's Room 
by Alvilde Lees-Milne and Derry Moore, published in the U.S. by Salem House Publishers. Originally published in Great 


room below. It is large by London 
standards, and we have tried to ar- 
range it to be as agreeable as possible 
with either two or twenty people in 
it. It is the largest room in the house 
and our children like to play in it, so 
it has no distinct single purpose. 
People who come to see me here 
for the first time for work react differ- 
ently. Some seem to have been ex- 
pecting something more showy; 
others find it easy and are pleased 
with the economy with which the ef- 
fects are built up. Some are relieved 
that it is not intimidating; others 


seem disappointed, as if they had ex- 
pected an interior decorator to live in 
more splendor. 

A room which a decorator makes 
for himself is bound to reflect his 
views in the context of time. In the 
future, when people look back on En- 
glish decoration of the second half of 
the twentieth century, I think a dom- 
inant thread will appear to be the 
continuous and varied reworking of 
elements of the past. This will be seen 
in contrast to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when the new 
was What was wanted. 


Britain by Viking. Text copyright David Mlinaric. Photography copyright Derry Moore. 


In the first half of this century the 
new way was, as always, exciting. It 
was more fashionable too than it has 
become in the second half. In spite of 
the postwar modern style, what we 
still seem to like a lot at home are re- 
vivals of what could be seen in its 
original context until the First, and 
even the Second, World War. This is 
partly nostalgic and partly because | 
there has been so much of the past to ~ 
digest and work through. 

Now, because of the great increase 
in value, antiques and objects of the 
past are becoming further out of 
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continued on page 30 
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94 Proof. 100% grain neutral spirits. © 1986 Imported by Kobrand Corp., NLY., NY. 
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GUEST SPEAKER: DAVID MLINARIC 


An English Designer’s Palette 
continued from page 26 


reach for all but a few people. This, 
combined with the fact that there will 
soon be nothing else to revive, sug- 
gests that a more widespread sophis- 
ticated modern style is becoming 
urgently needed. 

My house was built about 1880 
and would have been thought up-to- 
date when it was new. It was planned 
to suit both living and working and 
has a number of details which fit in 
with the old rules of building, where 
everything had its proper place. If 
one looks into them, these rules are 
as complicated as those which con- 
trolled speech, dress and behavior. 
They are often based on status. It is as 
if a visual code was worked out to in- 
form the observer at a glance where 
he was and what he was looking at. 

The character here is somewhere 
between a normal domestic house 
and a commercial building of the 
same date, and this is visible in the 
architectural detail. There are bare 
walls outside; red brick and _ tuck- 
pointed on the front, plain London 
stock on the back. Inside there are 
cornices in the front rooms but not 
the back. The front door is paneled, 
the back door merely beaded. The 
house has a character and a status of 
its own, with subtle relationships to 
other buildings of its date. 

In such a case, it is usually best for 
the decorations and interior arrange- 
ment to answer the questions put 
forth by the architecture. Except in 
rooms of fantasy and spectacle, it is 
better to show inside what people ex- 
pect or hope to find from looking at 
the outside. In this house it would be 
a disappointment not to find molded 
joinery, fireplaces, rooflights, a tiled 
kitchen and baths. In the rearranging, 
details were therefore borrowed—for 
example, from the staircase when the 
gallery was built; from interior win- 
dow-glazing bars when a conservatory 
was built over the previous backyard. 

Each time something is added, 
whether an architectural feature or a 
piece of furniture, it changes the 
space and light of the room. This 
room has come to its present form by 


growing, rather like a garden—there 
has been coaxing, weeding out, trans- 
planting. Some things have been here 
a long time, others are new. Some 
things are given key positions, some 
are background—perhaps irrespec- 
tive of their quality. We have tried to 
make it agreeable summer and win- 
ter, night and day, full or empty, tidy 
or in disarray. We have been here for 
nine years and it has changed quite a 
bit. It will probably change again, but 
at present it feels very easy. 

Nearly everything in the room is 
liked by both my wife and myself, as 
often as not for its associations. The 
painting above the fireplace is by Rex 
Whistler and is of my wife’s mother, 
and aunt. The painting opposite is of 
my first studio, and the chandelier 
shown is the one hanging in this 
room. On the shelves, some of the 
books are from when we were at 
school, with exam papers still be- 
tween the pages. Many of the draw- 
ings on the walls are by friends; 
others were made by our children. If 
we had a more conventional drawing 
room I doubt that we could have had 
such a mix, or felt such freedom in 
dealing with it. Here it does not mat- 
ter that the chandelier is too big or 
that some of the pieces of furniture 
are so close that they touch. 

The characteristic of an English 
room most envied abroad is its ease. 
This has as much to do with the atti- 
tude of the owner as the style. The 
dividing line between a pleasure and 
a burden_is different for everyone, 
but anyone attempting decoration to 
a standard above average needs to 
think out how much he is prepared 
to do. It shows when a house has be- 
come an anxiety and its owner is tyr- | 
annized by the demands of upkeep or 
security. It shows also when a person _ 
is out of context at home. In the end a_ 
good room is one in which one can 
relax, in which the owner has en- 
hanced what he started with without 
it looking as if he has taken too much 
trouble, and in which his choice is 
controlled by his needs. Where there 
is no purpose, there is no point.0 
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The English country house style has 
been uniquely associated with Colefax 
and Fowler for fifty years. To celebrate 
our Golden Jubilee we have created a 
new chintz collection, based entirely on 
original eighteenth and nineteenth 
century designs. 
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The curtains and upholstery shown here 
are in Belton Damask, printed on a fine 
linen and cotton blend. The fringe edging 
is woven in all linen. 

Clarence House is the exclusive distribu- 
tor of the entire Colefax & Fowler range 
of fabrics, wallpapers and trimmings. 


clarence house 


DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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SIMPLY WORKS OF ART... 


Offerings from Our Superlative 
Collections of Extraordinary 
Antique Furnishings and 
Decorations. 

We invite you to visit our 
Galleries. Inquiries welcome. 





3636 MAPLE AVENUE naa 
DALLAS « (214) 521-1521 LOYD: PAXTON 
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Performing the art 
of self expression. 
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Performing the art of self expression. 
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Performing the art of self expression. 
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Performing the art 
of self expression. 
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RADO 


More Swiss buy Rado than. 
any other quality Swiss watch. 










ens and ladies’ Rado Anatom in 18 kt. solid gold with scratchproof sapphire crystal. 
Convex shaped case hugs the wrist perfectly. Water-resistant to 150 ft. 
and high quality Swiss quartz movement. 
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HERMES RIBBON AND TIES. 


CEdaraee, © Hermes of Paris, inc. 1986. 
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New York, 1] East 57th Street, Palm Beach, Worth Avenue. Dallas, Highland Park Village. Beverly Hills, Rodeo Drive. 
Chicago, The Hermés Boutique at Bonwit Teller. San Francisco, The Hermés Boutique at I.Magnin, Union Square. 


Boutique Du Monde D’Hermés: Toronto, Hazelton Lanes. Philadelphia, Nan Duskin. New York, Barneys. Baltimore, Nan Duskin. 


Hermes affiliates: Neiman Marcus, all stores. Maus & Hoffman. New York, Bergdorf Goodman. Houston, Norton Ditto. Lubbock. Malouf’s. 
McAllen, Jones & Jones. Pittsburgh, Larrimor. Louisville, Bittner’s IIT. Birmingham, Jacobson’s. Tulsa, Miss Jackson’s. Kansas City, Swanson’s. 
Parfum d’Hermés. A European indulgence comes to America. To purchase, call 1-800-441-4488 or visit the Hermés Boutique closest to you. 
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Chicago’s Precocious Arts Club 


THE ARTS CLUB Of Chicago, which is 
concerned not just with the visual 
arts but with music, dance and litera- 
ture, is now seventy years old. If that 
does not sound old, its birth in 1916 
was remarkable both for the time and 
the place. Something important was 
stirring then in all the arts, of which 
most Americans were unaware. Stra- 


vinsky was rising on the horizon, as 
were T. S. Eliot and, in Hollywood, 
D. W. Griffith. 

Just three years earlier, in 1913, the 
Armory Show had burst on the art 





The Arts Club of Chicago, now seventy 
years old, was created in 1916 to “bridge the 
widening gap between the makers and con- 
sumers of the arts,” says Russell Lynes. 


world, and its fallout, which the old 
guard thought was poisonous, was 
spreading west from New York on 
the prevailing cultural winds. The 
analogy is, of course, inexact, but 
from reading the reactions of the crit- 
ics of the day it is apparent that most 
of them, like most of the art establish- 
ment, thought that an evil aura had 
been unleashed on the national sen- 
sibilities that could cripple the public 
taste for good. 

It was the Armory Show, you will 
remember, that first brought to the 
United States the works of such art- 
ists as Matisse and Picasso, Kandinsky 
and Braque, Duchamp and Rouault 
in substantial enough numbers to 
bedazzle and shock. They had been 
brought over by a group of American 
artists who hoped to call public atten- 
tion to their own progressive work, 
which flew in the stern face of the 
National Academy of Design. They 
were men like Walt Kuhn, Arthur B. 
Davies and members of what was de- 
risively called the “Ashcan School” 
because they painted the urban scene 


without the polite blinders of gentil- 
ity. They believed that to include the 
advanced artists of Europe in the 
show—the Cubists and the Fauves 
and sculptors like Brancusi, Maillol 
and Rodin—would not only attract 
the public but give credence to their 
own less revolutionary work. The re- 
sults, however, were not what they 
expected. The European paintings over- 
whelmed the American works in 
quality and in public attention. 

What has this to do with Chicago? 
When the Armory Show closed in 
New York, battered by critics, scoffed 
at by the public and triumphant in its 
insolence, a large portion of it trav- 
eled to the Art Institute of Chicago. 
All the shocking pictures were sent, 
including Duchamp’s Nude Descend- 
ing a Staircase (called by one journalist 
“an explosion in a shingle factory”), 
and the Chicago press rolled out a 
red carpet spiked with nails to greet 
them. “Hark! Hark! The Critics Bark! 
The Cubists Are Coming to Town, 
with Cubist Hags and Cubist Nags 
and Even a Cubist Gown!” This was 





TOP LEFT: Picabia’s Les Disques, Cette Chose Est Faite pour Perpétuer Mon 
Souvenir, 1915, is part of the Arts Club’s collection of 20th-century masters. 
ABOVE: A recent exhibition by Idelle Weber was shown in the club’s gallery, 
which was designed in 1950 by one of its members, Mies van der Rohe. 


continued on page 38 
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THE CAR FOR PEOPLE 
WHOSE MEANS HAVE CHANGED 
BUT WHOSE VALUES HAVEN'T. 











Back when you had pre- 
cious little in the way of 
means at all, you may have 
been one of those pioneering 
souls who bought a Volvo. 

It was the perfect family 
car. Spartan? Perhaps. But 
also very sensible. A Sherman 
tank with room for six. And a 
growing reputation for dura- 
bility and safety. 

Both of us have come a 
long way since then. 

You, for example, may have 
reached that point in life 
where you view a Car not as 
a necessity so much as a 
reward. 

And we have reached a 
point where we can create a 
car like the Volvo 760 Turbo. 

A car that surrounds you 
with every comfort a person 
of means could want in a car. 
A turbo-charged phenome- 
non capable of embarrassing 
cars much more famous for 
performance. 

Admittedly, the Volvo 760 
Turbo is an indulgence. 

But underneath you'll dis- 
cover it’ still a Volvo. A totally 
sensible car with an enviable 
reputation for durability and 
safety. 

A car that lets you indulge 
your senses. 

Without taking leave of 
your sense. 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 


©) 1986 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 
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TO RINDLE A CREAT FIRE, 
BEGIN WITH A BRILLIANT SPARK. 


Every quality diamond of a carat or more is one of nature’s 
rarest and most exquisite phenomena — with more fire, 
more sparkle and scintillation. 

Each is a visible reflection of you. Unique in all the world, 
possessing four characteristics that set it apart forever. They 
are called the 4@s: cut, color, clarity and carat weight. These 
determine the value of a diamond — and to an astonishing 
degree, the beauty and value of your jewelry. 

As a fine jeweler, we not only have an extraordinary 
selection of fine-quality diamonds, but the knowledge and 

ertise to make your purchase the rewarding experience 
it should be. The rings shown feature fine-quality diamonds 
, of two carats or more. Just a oa of our spectacular 
collection, priced from $5,995 to $20,000. Come to us 
with confidence. And tum the fire into flame. 


A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
A FIRE RARELY SEEN.. 
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Los Angeles (714) 556-4460 and throughout Southern California. 
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Chicago’s Precocious Arts Club 
continued from page 34 


the Record Herald’s headlined re- 
sponse to serious articles that Harriet 
Monroe, the poet and editor of Poetry 
magazine, had written to prepare 
Chicagoans for the new vision. 
Crowds jammed the Art Institute 
to see what the excitement was all 


Téte de Femme, 1922, was included in 
Chicago’s first exhibition of drawings by 
Picasso, held at the Art Institute in 1923. 





about. Picabia’s Dances at the Spring 
set off His Honor the mayor. “I see 
it plain as day,” he proclaimed. “It’s 
Charlie Merriam making the traction 
merger.... A blind man with his 
hands tied behind his back could 
paint as well with his feet.” A clergy- 
man demanded that the public be 
protected from these “degeneracies,” 
as he called them, and the upshot was 
a headline a few days later that pro- 
claimed: “Futurist Art Included in 
State Vice Inquiry.” The director of 
the Art Institute told the press that 
Cubism was “a toss-up between mad- 
ness and humbug.” 

It was in such an atmosphere that 
the Arts Club came into being. Its 
ignition system was Rue Winter- 
botham (Mrs. John Alden) Carpenter, 
who rallied a number of men and 
women to found the club at a mo- 
ment when they believed they could 
bring artists and laymen together to 
bridge the widening gap between the 


makers and consumers of the arts. 
(This, it is interesting to note, took 
place some thirteen years before a 
triumvirate of women in New York 
put their heads together to create the 
Museum of Modern Art.) 

The club’s first home was in the 
Fine Arts Building, and its first exhi- 
bition was of Impressionist paintings 
from Mrs. Potter Palmer’s collection. 
The pronounced intention of the club 
was “to encourage, foster and de- 
velop higher standards of art,” and 
“to promote the mutual acquaintance 
of art lovers and art workers.” By 
1919 the Arts Club had moved to 
larger quarters in order “to show as 
many modern artists as possible and 
to open the galleries to the public.” 

And this is just what it did. It was 
exhibiting American modernists like 
Charles Sheeler, William Zorach and 
Charles Demuth, Postimpressionists 
like van Gogh, Cézanne, Matisse and 
Seurat, and sculptors like Lachaise 
and Rodin almost a decade before any 
museum in New York would let such 
“oddballs” be seen in their galleries. 
That was just a start. It was in the 
club’s gallery that Seurat’s La Grande- 
Jatte was first publicly exhibited in 
America in 1919 (it is now one of the 
Art Institute’s proudest possessions). 
Then in 1922 the club got a foot in the 
Art Institute’s sedate door and took 
over a gallery all its own, which it 
kept until 1927. And it was in its pre- 
cocious gallery in 1923 that the club 
hung the first large exhibition of Pi- 
casso’s drawings to be held in Chi- 
cago. Picasso made the selection 
himself, and Clive Bell, the English 
guru of the modern movement, wrote 
the introduction to the catalogue. 

The Arts Club’s current space was 
designed in 1950 by one of its re- 
markable members, Mies van der 


Rohe. It is on the second floor of a’ 


building at 109 East Ontario Street on 
the fashionable near-north side of the 
city. It has been the home of the Arts 
Club since the building was con- 
structed, so Mies did not have to re- 
model an existing space but could 
start from scratch and design the inte- 


rior specifically the way he wanted it. 

The gallery, which is essentially 
one large room that lends itself to suit 
the purposes of whatever exhibition 
it might display, is reached by a 
broad staircase that emerges at its 
north end, a staircase so simple but of 
such perfect proportions and ease of 
access that it establishes the mood of 
the gallery. At its base is a black-and- 
bright-red Calder mobile/stabile, an 
appropriate sentinel at the gate. 

Patricia Scheidt, the executive di- 
rector of this lively institution of 
moderate size and ambitious inten- , 
tions, told me: “Our gallery is in a ° 
sense an alternative space—neither 
museum nor commercial gallery.” 
She is proud, and with reason. I do 
not recall having been in an “alterna- 
tive space” (indeed, few other spaces 
of any sort) that is better suited to its 
function, as handsome and at the 
same time so unobtrusive. 

The artists whose works have been 
exhibited by the Arts Club over the 
past seventy years form a pantheon 
of twentieth-century masters. The 
club’s eyes have also been on the 
dance and its ears attuned to music. 
Poets, novelists and critics have spo- 
ken there, dozens of them. While 
the club’s exhibitions are open to the 
public, the recitals, readings and lec- 
tures are for its thousand-odd mem- 
bers and their guests. 

One of the more recent exhibitions 
was “Portrait of an Era: Rue Winter- 
botham Carpenter and the Arts Club 
of Chicago, 1916-1931,” which cele- 
brated the club’s first moving spirit, 
a woman who moved against the 
prejudices of her time. 

“It was largely due to her efforts,” 
says one of the club’s excellent exhi- - 
bition catalogues, “that the Midwest 
became acquainted with vital con- . 
temporary art movements.” The club 
did not stop there; indeed, it shows 
no signs of stopping anywhere as 
long as there are new artists to show, 
new music to be heard, new poets to 
read and new critics to elucidate or, as 
sometimes happens, obfuscate the 
state of the arts.0 
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Stone Age Setting. 


Introducing the Jewel Royale Collection. 
Semi-precious stones set in precision 
stainless. Elegant and ageless. From 
HOt auleloiepaletelekeaetiameteenslotecs Co) Oe 
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Shown: Turquot: 


For more information, call 800-531-7946. Or write to Kirk Stieff, 800 Wyman Park Drive, Baltimore, Maryland PA PAB! 
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Crum and Forster is pra 
to sponsor the America’s 
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it didn't matter who insured you. 





Today you'd better g get expert advice. 


When you started out you were rich in 
hopes and dreams but not much else. 
So it didn’t matter who insured you. 
But as you became successful you 
began to accumulate fine things and 
today ‘carbon copy’ insurance is no 
longer appropriate. 

Today your more complex insurance 
needs require custom-designed cover- 
age to meet your specific situation. 


That’s why you need an independent 
insurance agent. An unbiased expert, 
free to choose from many companies 
the one that’s right for you. 

It could be us, Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance. One of the largest 
auto and homeowners insurance or- 
ganizations in America. We’re experts. 
With years of experience providing 
protection in important categories of 


personal insurance such as art and 
collectibles. Jewelry. Furs. And 
umbrella liability. 

More and more independent agents 
are turning to us. And when experts 
recommend experts you get insurance 
that’s right for your needs. 

For the expert independent agent 
nearest you, call Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance at (201) 953-4227. 


# Crum and Forster 


GC Personal Insurance 


Crum and Forster and your independent agent. Experts recommending experts. 


CFPI policies are underwritten by the following insurance companies: All West ¢ Commonwealth Lloyds ¢ Crum & Forster 
Industrial Underwriters © International ¢ The North River * United States Fire ¢ Westchester Fire 


It'S sophisticated enough to sound 
like a live orchestra. And smart enough to 
record, store and play it all back. 


The Technics PCM Digital Electronic Organ. 


It can play a Mozart concerto for horn and orchestra. 
A Gershwin rhapsody with full string accompaniment. 
Or even a rock opera. 

That's because inside the Technics SX-F3 organ is 
the equivalent of a small computer. It stores the actual 
recordings of different instruments. From horns, 

Ss and bass. To piano, guitar an@ percussion. 

X-F3 also has its own memogky It can record, 

d play back your music thro 
nel speaker system. Just sn 
ack* Or create a music libre 

















* Optional accessory 











higher storage capacity of Floppy Disk Drive* 

To enhance your performance, the SX-F3 organ has a 
self-illuminating, sloping control panel. The impressive 
full-size keyboard puts 61 keys at your command. On 
both upper and lower manuals. 

And Technics Digital Reverb feature can simulate the 
ience of just about any size hall. 
echnics SX-F3 electronic organ. It 
e a live orchestra, but it’s also 
lola Alem ttlON Gaal A (eR =a.o10 0 ©) <)val 
re information, call 714-895- 
5-7200. Or write: Technics 
ella Ave., Cypress, Californi 






































ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: WILLIAM BAILEY 





An Extreme and Abstract Clarity 


By John Hollander 


TRULY ORIGINAL ART is Often praised in 
its own time with a kind of misper- 
ception or misunderstanding of its 
deep qualities. William Bailey is fre- 
quently characterized by curators, re- 
viewers and even by some of his 
collectors as one of the country’s lead- 
ing realists. Yet his remarkable still 
lifes and nudes, distinguished by an 
unmistakable style and a characteris- 
tic meditative searching for particular 
moments of aesthetic challenge, are 
in fact more attuned to modernist 
concerns than to mere recording of 
contemporary urban life. In 1971 the 
art critic Hilton Kramer called Bailey 
“one of the most interesting and one 
of the most accomplished painters of 
his generation,” and remarked on the 
close affinities between the artist’s 
“meticulously observed realism and 
the modernistic abstract painting it 
seems to repudiate.” The still lifes 
Bailey was showing at the time de- 
picted simple objects: eggs, white or 
brown, and a piece or two of white 
porcelain or pottery arranged below 
eye level along a narrow band of ta- 
bletop. Today the paintings are more 
complex, the objects are more numer- 
ous and varied, and the space created 
by the relationships among them— 
and by the introduction of corners, an- 
gular falls of flat light and other geo- 
metric incidents—evokes other issues. 

From the very beginning Bailey’s 
still lifes were “abstract” in several 
ways. They have never been done 
from “setups,” from an array of ob- 
jects on a tabletop in the studio, but 
are composed on the canvas itself. 
The structures (rather than simply 
the compositions) of these arrays of 
objects, frequently controlled by the 
tonality of the back wall, which func- 
tions like a musical key or mode, 
often suggest groups, perhaps of 
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The simplicity and clarity of William Bailey’s Eggs, 1974, conveys a 
personal and abstract vision. Regardless of the subjects, his works sug- 
gest something else in the realm of relationship and metaphor. 


Characteristic of his working style, Bailey painted Still Life— 
Genoa, 1984, from his memory of the objects rather than from a studio 
setup. The complex composition is typical of his current paintings. 
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continued on page 48 
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Power. Its scent is sweet. Its allure... provocative. 
Its appeal...to avery select few. o 

And to those of you driven to this kind of power, we 
offer a new means Of transportation... The Milano. 

The 1987 Milano from Alfa Romeo is a beauty of a 
car with the heart of a beast. A beast capable of tear- 
ing up the road with its 2.5 liter single overhead cam 
V-6, making it, according to AutoWeek, “the fastest 
sedan anywhere near its price category, in both top 
speed and zero-to-60 sprints.” 


Eee MORENO RCRA KONi ate 


The power to stop as well as the power to accelerate. 
And for those hungry for power as well as luxury, 

there’s the Milano Platinum. The Platinum’s ABS 

braking system and limited- slip differential gives you 
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ANDS OF THE FEW. 





the power to control the road, while its electric sun- 
roof, air conditioning, AM/FM stereo cassette system 
and power driver’s seat allow you to drive in the lap 
of luxury. 

PNB CORIO O CMM EIR Cme la 
a3 year/36,000 mile limited warranty* as well as 
an extraordinary 6 year anti-corrosion warranty* 
EEE Nm age 1B 

The Milano’s cockpit has all the power and 
elegance of an Armani suit. Its seats are sculpted 
ergonomically to hug your spine as easily as the 
Milano hugs the road. And all this power starts at 
under $13,000** for the Milano Silver, and under 
$19,000** for the Milano Platinum. 


To find the dealer nearest you, call toll-free 1-800-447-4700. For further information on Alfa Romeo or the European delivery program, call your local post ees ; 
*See dealer for full details of warranty. **Mfr’s suggested retail price at P.O.E. Destination charges, taxes, dealer prep., if any, opt. equip. and license fees extra. 
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THE ART OF BEING UNIQUE 


CARTIER...FOR 140 YEARS UNIT- 
7 ING LEGEND WITH REALITY. A 
$4 Lal 4 ty HISTORY SO RICH IN CREATIVITY 

mirtirtwe AND ACHIEVEMENT THAT IT 
eat B® HAS CHANGED THE VERY 
COURSE OF THE JEWELERS ART. 
GENERATIONS OF DEDICATED AND TALENTED 
DESIGNERS, WORKING WITH THE NOBLEST OF 
EARTH’S TREASURES, HAVE TRANSFORMED PRE- 
CIOUS METALS AND STONES INTO OBJECTS OF 
RARE BEAUTY AND FANTASY. LIKE POETS OR 
MAGICIANS, CARTIER CREATORS KNOW THE 
WONDER OF DREAMS AND THE MYSTERY OF 
DESIRE. AND LIKE THOSE MASTERS OF IMAG- 
INATION, THE CARTIER ARTISTS INTERPRET THOSE 
DREAMS AND DESIRES FOR A CLIENTELE WHICH, 
LIKE CARTIER ITSELF, IS UNIQUE IN ALL THE WORLD. 





| Cartier 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: WILLIAM BAILEY 





An Extreme and Abstract Clarity 
continued from page 44 





ABOVE AND RIGHT: The artist and 

recent works—L, 1986, and a painting in 
progress on the easel—in his New Haven 
studio. Compared to his still lifes, Bailey 

says, ‘The figure paintings put a whole 
series of different demands on me.” 


people, rather than simply collections 
of things. His first still-life paintings 
were of eggs alone, “forms already 
purified,” as Bailey recalls the artist 
Conrad Marca-Relli saying to him at 
the time. And, as Bailey remembers, 
“Rhythms were set up between those 
forms that were more or less lumi- 
nous, white or brown.” 

Of these, and of his current paint- 
ings, the artist says, “I don’t think of 
them as still lifes. They become some- 
times places, sometimes dramas, 
sometimes more or less abstract. The 
table is more or less a stage.” Cer- 
tainly these objects, put into unique 
relationships with one another, raise 
wonderful speculative questions. 
They are not questions of narrative: 
Whose pots and pitchers are these? 
Why were they left here like this? In- 
stead, the observer is pointed toward 
the figurative relationships between 
the elements themselves: Which is 
dominant? Which ancillary, subdued 
or dependent? Which of them casts 
what sort of shadows on which oth- 
ers? Are the touches of shadow and 
the occlusions of pots and cups and 
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pitchers by one another ever like ca- 
resses? Like restraints? Is this group a 
family? A working team? A land- 
scape of hills and houses? 

It is not the banal, literal presence 
of a set of objects that these paintings 
call up, but rather their metaphoric 
activity—their figurativeness that no 
mere rendering, however stylish, 
mannered or elegant, could establish. 
“The term realism seems to me to re- 
fer to the depiction of the appearance 
of the world we live in now, and ob- 
viously the focus of my attention is 
not that,” says Bailey. “I prefer the 
term figurative, which would include 
for me all representational painting. 
One of the problems with realism to- 
day is that many younger realists 
who have had no other experience 
tend to stay with the appearance of 


objects and not relationships. This is | 


going back to illustration.” 

Bailey’s New Haven studio is a 
short walk from the Yale schools of 
art and architecture—he teaches at 
the former for part of every year. The 
workspace consists of several rooms 
on the upper floor of a small com- 





mercial building that overlooks the 
New Haven Green. He has occupied 
the studio since 1981. The illumina- 
tion from skylights or lamps, falling 
across his empty canvas, usually pre- 
dicts the source of the fictional light 
in his paintings, and it seems clear 
that the studio is a place of imagina- 
tive meditation rather than of pri- 
mary observation. 

Bailey was born in 1930 in Council 
Bluffs, lowa. He attended the School 
of Fine Arts of the University of Kan- 
sas and served in the army from 1951 
to 1953, When he arrived at Yale’s 
School of Art, where he received his 
M.F.A. degree in 1957. At that time 
Josef Albers was at Yale. What Albers 
taught went far beyond his system- 
atic explorations of interacting color. , © 
Bailey has said of him that he was . 
“the most remarkable teacher I’ve 
ever encountered. He was absolutely 
devoted to getting his students to see 
for themselves, and he exposed us to 
a seriousness and rigor generally 
lacking in art schools. The expecta- 
tion wasn’t that you would make art 
at school, but that you would learn.” 


continued on page 50 ° 
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irst comes the craftsman’s 
tool, forerunner of light. 
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perpetuated with pride in our 
workshops. 
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new models to reflect your good 
taste. 


A work of art is always the work 
of a master. 
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ARUSTS DIALOGUE 


William Bailey 
continued from page 48 


There were indeed some crucial 





lessons to be learned—about art as a 
fundamental aspect of culture, and 
about the morality that engages the 
artist in a continual quest that goes 
beyond mere accomplishment to the 
confrontation of new problems he or 
she must create. 

It is in part because of his early ex- 
posure to Albers that Bailey himself 
continues to teach today. He first 
taught painting at Indiana Univer- 
sity; since 1969 he has been at Yale. 
Starting in the early 1970s the artist 
has spent part of every summer in 
Italy, in the Umbrian hills overlook- 
ing the central valley of the Tiber, 
where his studio is a converted stone 
hay barn. Much of his work is begun 
there and finished in New Haven— 
and, as in New Haven, elements of 
landscape enter his still lifes only 
metaphorically. It is not the literal 
transcription of the Italian scenery so 
much as the meditation upon it that 
the extended time in his Connecticut 
studio affords. 

The growing depth and complex- 
ity of Bailey’s paintings, as in all seri- 
ous bodies of artistic work, have 
emerged from the work itself. Bailey 
attributes one notable change—the 
introduction of corners and angled 
walls into what had previously been 
undifferentiated, flat backgrounds— - 
to working with Cesar Pelli on a 1981 
project for the Architectural League 
of New York. Bailey and Pelli created a 
hexagonal room with a door, two 
windows and three paintings, placed 
in careful relationship to one another. 
“The verticals of the framing struc- 
ture seemed to call for a major vertical 
response in the paintings,” the artist 
recalls. But such outward occasions” 
are rare in Bailey’s working process— 
his powerful and haunting still lifes’ 
themselves generate the ever-new de- 
mands on the ones that will follow. 
In their moments of extreme and ab- 
stract clarity, nonetheless shadowed 
by lurking implication, the artist’s 
paintings remain compelling images 
of our present time while always 
looking beyond it.0 
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Opulent in taste. Impressive in presentation. Romanoff 
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event. Now you can order Beluga or any of our six other fresh, 
Malossol caviars, direct from the Romanoff Caviar Centre, 
assuring you of unsurpassed quality and freshness. 

Delivered overnight throughout America. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. To order (normally one ounce per guest), for more 
information, or to acquire our free catalogue, call or write today. 


Romanoff Caviar, Stamford, CT 06905-3856 
Call 1-800-233-1835. In CT call: 1-800-331-1835 


Our gift to you for 
the holidays: a free 
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You may not think of Jeep when 
you hear the words “luxury 
cars: But if you want every- 
thing those words imply, virtu- 
ally anywhere you might want 
to go, you'll want to become 
familiar with Wagoneer Limited 
and Jeep Grand Wagoneer. 
Each of these vehicles is a 
Sutce Une aae. eT V ORAS so 
of the word. But each one’s 
also a Jeep. A hill-climbing, — 


Wagoneer Limited 


stump-pulling, bear-down and 
get-it-done Jeep. That means 
these versatile vehicles are 
going to get you places, and 
do things other luxury cars _ 
wouldn't even attempt. 

While both Grand Wagoneer 
and Wagoneer Limited share 
Jeep heritage and a feeling of 
lavish comfort, each has its — 
own personality. To be specific: 
GRAND WAGONEER | 
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any of its four Rave Eine olny 
find plush surroundings for up 
aa) six adults. Genuine leather 
upholstery, air fee ertaennin eae w 
sound system and 
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AGONEER LIMITED advantage of all that power, 
n't let its slightly smaller size every Wagoneer comes 
| you. The 4-door Wagoneer standard with an all-new 













nited still has more room 4-speed automatic overdrive 
in any other domestic 4- transmission. 
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__. Available for purchase.or lease at your participating 
. ~ Jeep dealer. Safety belts save lives. 


All fragrance products contain 23 kt gold 
Lair D'or International Ltd., Canada LIS 2H2 


* 
is a registered Trademark and the property of L’air D'or International Ltd 
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Tiffany & Co. presents elegant 
quartz dress watches in fourteen karat gold by 
ee sy Marte Cccom scone cachet 
NertTatS oval watch with diamond bezel and 
polished eecee $4,500. Rectangular 
water-resistant y Nae Deco™ watches. 
Woman's, $3,700, NV Etaes $4,700. Woman's bracelet 
watch with diamond bezel, $5,500. 
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NEW YORK ° FIFTH AVE. & 57TH ST. * LONDON * BEVERLY. HILLS 
CHICAGO * DALLAS * HOUSTON * BOSTON * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 
TO ORDER CALL 800-526-0649 * ©T & CO. 1986 




































































FELICIANO 


“ART DEALERS ARE basically degenerate 
collectors,” says Steve Miller. “We 
love to buy things. When two deal- 
ers meet they never say, ‘Have you 
made any great sales lately?’ They 
say, ‘What have you bought?’ That’s 
the passion. Selling the thing is 
usually an anticlimax.” To check the 
progress of this happy form of degen- 
eracy—and also to alleviate the com- 
mon suspicion among collectors that 
dealers keep their best acquisitions 
—hMiller practices a peculiar self-dis- 
cipline. He may sell scores of pieces of 
American folk art out of his apart- 
ment in a not terribly prepossessing 
building on Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side. He may indeed have a well- 
established reputation as a leading 
dealer in the field. But he limits his 
personal collection to just twelve items. 

If, as recently happened, he ac- 
quires a wooden weathervane sculp- 
ture of the nineteenth-century race 
horse Black Hawk—and if in time he 
finds that he is hopelessly enamored 
of it—then something else must go. 
Are the lines of the horse’s neck fine 
enough to warrant giving up, say, the 
1850 miniature figurehead from a 
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Steve Miller’s American Folk Art 


By Richard Conniff 








top: A rare Racing Horse and Four-Wheeled 
Buggy weathervane, circa 1880, by J. W. Fiske 
of New York City is reined in at Steve Miller 
American Folk Art in Manhattan. above: Por- 
trait of Sarah Wood, an oil in its original frame, 
was painted by John S. Blunt (1798-1835). 





shipowner’s gig? Are the battered 
accretions of gold. paint sensuous 
enough to justify sacrificing the Eider 
duck decoy carved by a Maine light- 
house keeper at the turn of the cen- 
tury, or perhaps the superb little 
memorial painting executed in 1805 


by an unknown artist in northern 
Connecticut? These are the sort of 
aesthetic decisions over which some 
collectors could agonize endlessly. 

Miller, however, isn’t one of them. 
His strengths, as both dealer and col- 
lector, are a keen eye and a sure sense 
of what he likes, and he can tell you 
right now that the answer is “no” in 
the case of the memorial painting, 
“never” in the case of the Eider duck 
(“Buy it from my widow,” he advised 
one persistent colleague), and only 
“maybe” in the case of the miniature 
figurehead. Indeed, Miller claims that 
he knows the instant he looks at a 
piece whether or not he will buy it. 
His confidence in his own eye is such 
that oncé he declared an eighteenth- 
century folk painting offered by a 
prominent gallery a fake after merely 
seeing it in a magazine ad. 

“Have you ever done any hunt- - 
ing?” he asks by way of explanation. ~ 
“We used to have a saying: “You see 
lots of rocks that look like deer, but * 
you never see a deer that looks like a 
rock.’ There’s just something you see 
about a painting.” What Miller saw 
in the case of that particular painting 


continued on page 60 








Life is complicated enough at 7am. 


Brewing a perfect cup 
of coffee should be simple. 
Very simple. 

So of course, we de- 
signed the Braun Aromaster 
to provide optimum brewing 
time and temperature for 


consistently perfect coffee. 
But we didn’t stop there. 
Our swing-out filter is so 
convenient you can practi- 
cally use it in your sleep. Our 
double-grip handle com- 
pensates for early morning 





unsteadiness. And an 

automatic drip-stop makes 

sure coffee drips only 

into the carafe, never on the 

hotplate, counter or floor. 
Because at Braun, 

we realize a coffeemaker 





should be designed to make 
perfect coffee, under what 
are often less than perfect 
circumstances. 


BRAUN 


Designed to perform better 


THE 























You've never seen stain resistance like this 
before. Haven't you ever wished for a carpet 
that could take an accidental spill, the dog's 
muddy feet and still look beautiful? That's why 
DuPont invented new Stainmaster. It’s the 
closest thing to worry-free carpet you can buy. 
____ Its truly unique. Thanks to a revolutionary 
_ breakthrough in technology, Stainmaster 
Carpet is unsurpassed when it comes to stain 
 Tesistance. 
| Disastrous spills like ketchup, red wine and 
fruit punch come out with just soap and water. 
Even neglected spills that have set overnight 
lean up easily. ae don Lane if ven om, ww 





Introducing Stainmaster Carpet. 


or cree Stainmaster carpet will keep looking 








beautiful year after year. 

No one else can match this 
kind of stain resistance, but 
then no other carpet is like 
m, Stainmaster. Visit your local 

m™ dealer and look for the 
Stainmaster display, 
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ABOVE: Weathervanes surrounding Steve Miller include, 
top left, a rare circa 1860 Lady Rider on a Horse by A. L. 
Jewell & Co., and foreground, a 19th-century Two-Horse 
Team Pulling a Plow from Pennsylvania. RIGHT: A Chinese 
carpenter carved the mahogany alms box with figures, 
center, for a Mexican church in the early 19th century. 


was perfection. “It had everything 
you would want in a primitive paint- 
ing. You never see a so-so fake,” he 
continues. “It’s always outrageous.” 
The painting later turned out to have 
been executed in acrylics. 

Miller does not have a typical art 
dealer’s background. Through the 
late 1950s and much of the 1960s he 
was a consultant to foreign govern- 
ments in surveillance. During his 
travels to Venezuela, Nicaragua, 
Zaire and other countries, he began 
collecting primitive art, choosing 
pieces according to the simple crite- 
rion that they seemed beautiful to 
him. Eventually he turned to Ameri- 
can folk art, particularly sculpture, 
and did much of his collecting in the 
antiques shops around a home he’d 
built in Vermont. He bought widely 
and paid very well, up to $1,500—“a 
small fortune in the late sixties’”— 
for a horse-and-jockey weathervane. 
(That weathervane, which Miller no 
longer owns, is now worth $15,000). 

“What got me into dealing was 
that I had a few pieces too many,” he 
recalls. “I went down to see some 
dealers in New York. The prices they 
offered me were ridiculously low.” 
So Miller put part of his collection on 
his back porch, photographed it, and 
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Steve Miller’s American Folk Art 
continued from page 56 


placed an ad in Maine Antiques Digest. 
The ad sold several pieces at a respect- 
able profit, but it also induced dealers 
to offer him other pieces, which he 
often bought. “It was a hobby,” he 
says. ‘But it sort of snowballed.” 

The folk-art scene has of course 
changed considerably since those days, 
“A collector who started in the 1960s 
and 1970s could drive around New 
England and buy great weathervanes 
off the roof,” says Miller. “They’re 
all gone now. They’ve all been bought 
or stolen. The only place you can get 
them now is from other collectors.” 

This has naturally affected the eco- 
nomics of collecting. Miller cites the 
example of a ram weathervane he 
bought from a farmer for $500 in 
1971. “I sold it to a dealer for $1,500 
and he sold it to a collector. The col- 
lector got divorced five or six years 
later and I bought it back for $7,000. I 
turned around and sold it for $9,500, 
and I'd probably buy it back today for 
$12,000.” Having told this story, Mil- 
ler rushes to put it into perspective: 
“For the price of a good Impressionist 
painting, you can build a whole col- 
lection of good American folk art.” 
This is, of course, a fair assessment; 
there are a great many things one can 
build these days for the price of a 





good Impressionist painting. The 
record for an American folk painting, 
meanwhile, stands at $600,000. 

If Miller has built his reputation on. 
a keen eye and a good head for busi- 
ness, he has also added to it with a 
sharp tongue. He is opinionated and 
admits that he likes to cause a stir. 
He is harshest on the large auction 
houses, which he calls “dumping 
grounds for dealers’ mistakes’”—that 
is, for inventory the dealers have 
been unable to sell. “I don’t mean to 
say they don’t sell terrific material... 
They certainly do. But they sell a lot 
that isn’t terrific.” 

Miller is also outspoken about 
other dealers: “If I see a copy of 
Duveen ,on a dealer’s shelf, I’ve got 
him figured.” Duveen, he says, “set 
himself up as an authority on every- 
thing” and was a master at talking a 
client into a purchase. “I know deal- 
ers who model themselves on him,” 
says Miller, and recalls seeing one 
such dealer shepherding a client 
through a show. As the client wrote a 
check for $15,000 to buy a painting, 
he turned to the dealer and said, “But 
tell me, is it really a great painting?” 

Miller sometimes even takes a jab 
at collectors. “You basically have two 
types. There’s the one who has every 


continued on page 62 





MIKIMOTO 


The Originator of Cultured Pearls. 
Since 1893. 


NEW YORK - TOKYO: ZURICH - FRANKFURT - LONDON - HONG KONG 
FOR INFORMATION 1-800-431-4305 - IN NEW YORK STATE 1-800-235-5554 


-: Available at fine jewelers nationwide. 
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Welcome to the magical world of collectors who cherish rare and time- 
RI ELLE GALLERIES, where less splendor. @ All the tenderness 
he earth’s most treasured objets and passion of these radiant young 
art await you. In our small world of __ lovers is captured in exquisite art 
sauty, Brielle Galleries offers you porcelain from the famed artists of 


choicest creations of the world’s CONNOISSEUR. Their incom- 


st artisans. For discriminating parable floral compositions, with 


The exhilaration of young 
love in the pas de deux, 
heightened by authentic 
crimson, white satin and 
gold brocade costumes, is 
extolled in this important 
art porcelain from the 
artists of Connoisseur. 


1b. Romeo and Juliet— 
“The Dance.” $9,750. 
Overall height 22”. Ona 
cherrywood base. A 
limited edition of 15 sculp- 
tures in porcelain. Subject 
Ves to prior sale. 


From Our Connoisseur 
Gallery 


Light strikes each distinct 
| Moke C Rom ulexe (ll 
cate beauty, in subtle 
contrast to its glossy dark 
leaves. A floral tribute from 
the artists of Connoisseur. 


1a. “Camellia Hawaii.” 
Height 9”. A limited edition 


of 100 sculptures in porce- 
lain. Subject to prior sale. 


i For Orders or Inquiries Call Toll-free 800-631-2156. | 


heir delicately colored translucent crystal into subtle, satiny forms that 
petals, are a rare collaboration be- invite the hand as they enchant the 
tween the designer's vision and the eye has delighted collectors since the: | 
artist's execution of color. @ For nearly Gilded Age. The exquisite detail) a sas 


a century, LALIQUE has brought feature of Lalique’s charming birds 
the jeweler s art to fine French crys- and beasts, flowers, stemware, and 
tal. Lalique’s transformation of lead serving pieces, plays light against 


Celebrate tonight with 
Lalique's elegant fish- 
footed and finialed caviar 
set. A Baroque angel 
peering out from its wings 
adds charm to even non- 
vintage champagne. 


2a. “Igor” Caviar Set. 
W110 

10'/4" high, 7 1/2" diameter. 
2b. “Angel” Champagne 
Flutes. $240. the pair. 

8" tall. 


From Our Lalique Gallery 
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A quartet of satiny finches 
supports a graceful bowl. 
A single plump little 
charmer for your private 
menagerie. 


2c. “Coupe Nogent.” 
yy. 
3/4" high, 51/2" diameter. 


2d. “Finch” Cachet. $59. 
19/4" high. 





Complimentary Gift Boxes, Wrapping and Enclosure Cards. Corporate/Executive Gift Servi ces. 


shadow, clear highlights against frost- 
ed masses, with the refinement found 
in classic sculpture. @ The name of 
BUCCELLATI ; is synonymous with 
most lyrical silver and intricate 
elry. Buccellatis strong Renais- 
e heritage is evident in its bold, 


ress Air Delivery Services Available. 


opulent sterling silver collection. Ap- 
plying the same techniques used by 


Benvenuto Cellini-repoussé work, 


engraving, embossing, and chasing— 


Buccellatis great silversmiths instill 
new life into the traditions of the past. 


Sterling to Light Your Life. 


3a. Candelabras. $6,900. 
The pair, 14” tall. Each with 
three light arm. 


3b. Candelabras. $7,250. 


The pair, 14” tall. Each with 
five light arm. 


3c. Candlesticks. $4,450. 


The pair, 9” tall. 


Joyful and powerful, each piece is 


The tradition of taking tea 
lol -Yere)aal-\-Manlelg-w og -10],e1UI 
MTTUan r= M UI tgelt Toe reat 
beauty of eNteee es 
hand-forged sterling silver. 


3d. Four Piece 

Tea Service. $7,850. 
Tea Pot. 9" high. 

Coffee Pot. 10” high. 
Creamer. 63/4” high. 
Covered Sugar. 6" high. 


KI -Wm g fo) a'-i¢-1al (100 (= 
$7,800. 

Paes 

3f. Tray. $2,900. 

19/4" long, 141/2” wide. 
From Our Buccellati 
(Cray 


For Orders or Inquiries Call Toll-free 800-631-2156. In NJ 201-52 




















‘completely by hand, by a 
sily enna who may take halfa day 
to forge a single dinner fork and 
spend an entire month on the smallest 
piece of a tea service. @ Since 1526, 
the Hungarian firm of HEREND 


-d exquisite porcelain, much 


has create 


Delicate floral sprays 
encircling pure white 
porcelain on a beribboned 
oval tray make this demi- 
tasse set an exquisite 
finale to any dinner. 


4a. Ribbon Demi-tasse 
Set. $993. 

Tray. 16” long, 10'/2" wide. 
(Oe) (ame oe -amalle lab 
Sugar. 31/2” high. 
Creamer. 2” high. 

After Dinner Cup and 
Saucer. Set includes two 
of each. 


charming pets in the 
classic blue and gold 
fishnet pattern. 


Egg. $150. 

aa Tele 

4c. Mouse. $79. 
Pa el 

4d. Pig. $70. 
31/4" long. 


Also available in Rust 


From Our Herend Gallery and Green 


Complete Satisfaction Unconditic 


4b. Goose with Golden 


of it based on centuries-old Chinese 
and Japanese designs. Herends mag= ~ 
nificent handmolded and handpaint- — 
ed floral patterns are unique in their 7) 
intricate detail and charm. Treasured § 
by Queen Victoria, European royalty, | j 
and the Rothschilds, Herend’s por «4 


Barnyard Blues. Herend's 





teed or Return Selections for an Immediate Abid: Replacement or 


celain patterns and decorative figures master craftsmen have made Water- 
add grace and elegant formality to ford a name to be collected and 
today s living. @ Like the Sleeping cherished. From dainty bud vase to 


Beauty of legend, WATERFORD majestic chandelier, each full lead 
Crystal slept for 100 years, then was crystal piece is mouth blown and 

brought back to dazzling life. Ina hand cut, a signed original whose 
little over a generation, Ireland's individual variations make each a 
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See the world clearly with 
Waterford’s distinctive 
hand cut lead crystal 
globes. The lines of lati- 
tude and longitude are 
engraved with mathemati- 
cal precision, and the 
continents are filled in with 
sharp diamond cutting. 
These magnificent globes 
rotate on a chromium rod 


i Make light of paperwork set in a hand cut crystal 
BREWER ediieule-a en rele oT 
H office with Waterford's 5e. Large World Globe. 
elegant desk accessories. $7,125. 
The Executive Desk Set 19” high. 


rests on base, supported N 2 
f ot shown: 
A el Ss SRSA Caches 
5a. Executive Desk Set. . Ac yon 
$225. 10'/2” wide, 4” deep. i Maalie lan 
5b. Letter Opener. 
$67.50. 
101/2" long. 
5c. Pen Holder. $55.50. 
3” diameter. 
Not shown: 
5d. Letter Opener. $55. 
‘Swe (ol ale 
From Our Waterford 
Gallery 


For Orders or Inquiries Call Toll-free 800-631-2156. In NJ 201-528-8400 collect. 


unique masterpiece. @ For nearly a 
century, four generations of the 
WELLENDORFF family have creat- 
ed dazzling, unique jewelry of un- 
surpassed quality and design, cul- 
minating with their being selected 

by the International Platinum Coun- 


A diamond-studded 
plaque bordered by a 
band of sapphires high- 
lights this glorious hand- 
made rope of 18 karat 
gold, supple as silk. 


6a. Diamond, Sapphire 
and Gold Necklace. 
$13,750. 

18 karat gold with 1.95 
carat diamonds. 0.80 
carat sapphires. 


From Our Fine Jewelry 
Salon | 


cil to produce that group s first jew- 
elry collection. Every chain is made 
of solid wire in 14 karat or 18 karat 
gold in order to hang beautifully; 
every stone—precious or semi-pre- 
cious—is of gem quality, cut and x 
polished by master jewelers. Wellen-« 
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Rare Imperial Blue and 
Yellow Topazes, encircled 
with brilliant full-cut top 
Wesselton diamonds 

nat CoM Ua M ATLL de 
show-stopper. Completely 
made by hand, the heavy 
gold necklace is formed 
from solid 18 karat.gold, 
each link soldered individ- 
ually for unparalleled 
strength and flexibility. 


6b. Necklace $13,000. 

18 karat gold. 1.24 carat 
diamonds. 10.01 carat 
Imperial Blue and Yellow 
Topazes. Necklace is 17” in 
length. 


6c.:Matching Ring. 
$2,930. 


18 karat gold with .33 carat 
diamonds. 4.01 carat 
Imperial Blue and Yellow 
Topazes. When ordering, 
please specify ring size. 
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Complimentary Insurance Appraisals for Jewelry and Fine Art Acquisitions. 
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Swirls of molten crystal 
encircle our eloquent 
“Chronos” vase by 
Michael Boehm. 

7a. “Chronos” Crystal 
Eom Ce 

Cael p 


From Our Rosenthal 
Studio-linie Gallery. 





lorff's jeweled pieces are works of 
rt, to collect and to treasure forever. 


ROSENTHAL Studio-linie’s 


lives. To further their artistic 
ef, Rosenthal has commissioned 





such artists as Walter Gropius, 
Victor Vasarely, Tom Wesselmann, 
Bjgrn Wiinblad, and Henry Moore to 
create original works of art for every- 
day use. Rosenthal Studio-linie’s 
china, glass, and flatware, designed 
by renowned internationally acclaim- 


Bjorn Wiinblad's spirited 
dinner service is a harmo- 
nious collection of swoop- 
ing lines and swirling 
curves, embellished with 
brilliant gold. This motif is 
duplicated in the stemware 
and on the silverplate 
LEM 


7b. “Asymmetria” Gold 
Porcelain Dinnerware. 
$139 

Five piece place setting 
includes dinner plate, 
salad/dessert plate, bread 
and butter plate, and cup 
and saucer. : 
7c. “Asymmetria” Crystal 
Stemware. $39. each. 
7d. “Asymmetria” Silver 
EL Rael eee IC te 

The five piece place 
setting. 


For Orders or Inquiries Call Toll-free 800-631-2156. In NJ 201-528-8400 collect. 











d artists, and selected by a global legends come to life in the subtle 
panel of independent design authori- | medium of pure bisque porcelain, 
ties, transform daily living into living _ glazed in only one color using the 5) 
with art. @ At the CYBIS Studio, the same techniques employed in eigh-= 9) 
smallest details are carved into the teenth-century Meissen. These leg- ~) | 
wet clay before it enters the kiln to ends are interpreted in dramatic ‘4 


» § 


become the finest porcelain. Classic sculptural detail by artists whose cre-. 


ot 


_ Dressed in the simple 
tunic of a student monk 
practicing the ancient, 

_ rigorous discipline of Kung 
Fu, this figure is the first in 
eUc-1a(-soMel Mm Ale M AN Ake) aa 
China's T'ang Dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.). The 
brilliance of Cybis artists 


The classic Greek legend 
brought to life in all its 
Lda 
sinuous Curves, as Zeus, 
in the guise of a swan, 
woos the beautiful queen 
Leda, to sire the ravishing 
gives suppleness and nano leo 
pe wel lala a ‘ ry “Leda and the Swan.” 
5 Ee ; a ; Z Seas 1,450. ° 
re Te ; a Pa 9" tall. Limited edition 
a eT e ~ 4 of 500 sculptures in 
; orcelain. 
ae eee enter P 
of 750 sculptures:in 
| porcelain. 


From Our Cybis Gallery 





Complimentary Packaging, Handling Insurance and Shipping for Domestic Deliveries. 


ativity is stimulated by this decep- high lead content, which gives it its 
tively simple monochromatic palette. — characteristic limpid clarity and fiery 
@ As renowned for its magnificent brilliance. Baccarat’s quiet perfection 


menagerie as for its stemware, the and opulence are a result of stringent 
Compagnie des Cristalleries de quality control, in which nearly half 
BACCARAT celebrates its third of every day's production is des- 


ntury with crystal of unusually troyed because it does not measure 






























Serene and inscrutable, 
these regal pets greet you 
with graceful dignity, their 
litheness captured in the 
brilliance of Baccarat— 
the crystal of kings. Hand 
engraved by diamond 
point with the Baccarat 
signature. 


9d. Cat. $6,350. 
Vance 
9e. Dog. $6,350. 
ae lle 


From Our Baccarat Gallery 


Denizens of the Far North. 
Baccarat's inquisitive 
grizzly bear sits majesti- 
cally on a sparkling crystal 
iceberg. A playful seal 
awaits. 


9a. Iceberg. $500. 

8" across. 

9b. Grizzly Bear. $165. 
SP el 


9c. Seal. $125. 
3" tall. 





s Air Delivery Services Available. For Orders or Inquiries Call Toll-free 800-631-2156. In NJ 201-528-8400 collect 


up to Baccarat’s painstaking standards. 


® Giving antique ivories and gem- 
stones new meaning, the jewelry of 
RONJON combines old sources 
and young ideas to bring exciting 
fashion to fine jewelry. Sophisticated 
combinations of gems, gold, and an- 


Dazzlers in tigereye, ivory, 
and gold. 


10a. Scroll Necklace. 
$680. 

Black tigereye with 

14 karat handmade gold 
nugget beads. Hand- 
carved ivory scroll with 
14 karat template and 
poems of tranquillity. 
Necklace 31” in length. 


10b. Netsuke Necklace. 

+1 

Black tigereye with 14kt 

gold beads and gold clasp. 
Handcarved ivory netsuke, => 
age and artist unknown. Saco 
Necklace 30” in length. 
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For Orders 


tique ivory Carvings in attention-get- 
ting jewelry charm the viewer and ~ 
the wearer alike. Handmade gold 
beads and gold accents enliven the 
dark beauty of black tigereye for 
jewelry that is equally at home with — 
jeans, a suit, or an evening dress. 


Stark elegance in classic 
black and gold—a gold 
and black tigereye neck- 
lace and earrings. 


10c. Disc Necklace. 
Es 

Black tigereye with 14 
karat gold beads, 14 karat 
gold clasp, black tigereye 
disc with 14 karat gold 
center. Necklace 21” in 
length. 

10d. Disc Earrings. $290. 
Matching earrings in black 
tigereye with 14 karat gold 
center. 


rd 





r Inquiries Call Toll-free 800-631-2156. In NJ 201-528-8400 collect. 


@ For 125 years, CYMA watchmak- 
ers have been famed for their pain- 
staking perfectionism, uniting hand- 
crafted luxury timepieces with state— 
of—the—art technology. The exquisite 
textured gold bracelets and finest 
full-cut diamonds, so right for day or 


A 


evening, enhance the excellence of 
these fine Swiss watches. Enjoy the 
prestige and pride of ownership of 
Cymas magnificent 14 karat and di- 
amond collection of distinctive time- 
pieces with precision quartz move- 
ments, the favorites of discerning 


¥ 


a. 


Your good taste, reflected 
in the subtle sophistication 
of textured 14 karat gold, 
the hallmark of this pair of 
integral bracelet watches. 


11a. Ladies’ Watch. 
le 

14 karat gold baguette 
case with integral textured 
bracelet and matching 
dial. Swiss quartz 
movement. 


11b. Men’s Watch. $2,600. 


14 karat gold rectangular 
case with integral textured 
bracelet and matching 
dial. Swiss quartz 

ale) =iaal 10) @ 


From Our Cyma Gallery 


Surrounded by glittering 
diamonds, Cyma's elegant 
14 karat gold and diamond 
watches, each a master- 
piece of Swiss artistry. 


11c. Ladies’ Watch. 
REC} 

14 karat gold bracelet with 
48 diamonds. Swiss 
quartz movement. 


1id. Ladies’ Watch. 

} YAO 

14 karat gold round 105 
diamond pave dial and 
case with four strand tinsel 
bracelet. Swiss quartz 
nae inal —lal 


te. Ladies’ Watch. 
$1,295. 

14 karat gold tinsel brace- 
let with 25 diamonds. 
Swiss quartz movement. 


Complimentary Insurance Appraisals for Jewelry and Fine Art Acquisitions. 





inoisseurs. @ LLADRO brings a the attractiveness of this special deco- ~ 
tel ndeaiee and delicate charm to rative art. @ Beautiful treasures are 
fine porcelain art. Whether cele- cherished from generation to genera- 
brating the small joys of everyday tion. At BRIELLE GALLERIES. 
life, or re-creating legends, the ex- you will find classic works of art 
pressive modeling of Lladro's char- whose enduring beauty enriches the 
acters lends exquisite refinement to lives of its fortunate owners. 


Decked out in their Sun- 

day best, Lladrd’s lovely 

Valencianas, as exquisite 
as the blossoms they 


Bedazzled by thoughts of 
‘ her prince, a fleeing Cin- 
derella hesitates, unmind- 
ful of her lost slipper, in 
this delightful fairy tale 
-brought to life in porcelain 
by the artists of Lladro. 


“12a, “At The Stroke of 

Twelve.”’$4,250. 

A limited edition of 1,500 

Sere ve in: Slee ie 
VAM oa lolale ah eaalic aola) 

wooden base. °° 


From Our Lladro eee 


carry, offer a floral tribute. 
12b. “Floral Offering.” 
le} 


A limited edition of 3,000 
sculptures in porcelain. 
141/4” tall on a wooden 
le-to¥ 





For Orders or Inquiries Call Toll-free 800-631-2156. In NJ 201-5: B-8400 ec 





CHARD GREEN 


ae eee LD > 
2Oo@ 
39 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ 


Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 
New York 518-583 2060 


Wigeon and Pintail on the shore. Signed and dated 1929. eae 15 x 22 inches 


Ae chibeld barn 


1860-1935 
An Exhibition of Fine Watercolour Drawings 
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As soft as the finest glove, Pacha in ‘Extra Rich”’ leather is designed 
to age beautifully. Shown here in the softest, most refined off white, 
it is also rich in comfort and luxury. For our complete catalog, please 
send a $6 check or money order to: Roche-Bobois (Dpt P1) 200 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Probably most exclusive collection in leather. 
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among them. It was at once an exhila- 
rating and frustrating experience for 
her. “Hanging my work alongside 
theirs, I found to my anguish that 
mine wasn’t good enough,” she says. 
“Collecting was the next best thing; it 
became a kind of sublimation.” 

Her collection is now famous for 
postwar American paintings, but she 
began with early-twentieth-century 
European masters. Her first acqui- 
sition, in the late forties, was a Picasso 
portrait of Dora Maar no longer in 
the collection. In the next two years 
she added important works by Gris, 
Léger, Mir6, Schwitters, Ernst, Du- 
buffet, Arp and Giacometti, and they 
are still among the most satisfying 
paintings and sculptures in her col- 
lection. She also paid attention to the 
American moderns, including John 
Marin, Arthur Dove and Stuart Davis 
—works she now exhibits on a wall 
filled literally floor to ceiling with 
watercolors and drawings. 

Clearly, however, her deepest af- 
finity is with the American Abstract 
Expressionists and their immediate 
heirs, and these were the artists she 
concentrated on after 1949. She was 
often able to buy directly from the 
artists, and she has assembled a group 
of paintings that presents postwar 
American art at its highest level of 
achievement. The de Kooning Attic, 
1949, is not only inarguably one of 
his greatest paintings but surely one 
of the most powerful paintings done 
in this century. She says of a smaller 
but potent de Kooning, Two Women 
of 1952, “The critic Harold Rosenberg 
told me I was the inspiration for a 
later version of the same theme.” Pol- 
lock’s Number 28, 1950 is one of the 
best of his silver drip paintings and 
shows just how eloquent and subtle, 
even delicate, his art could be. On it 
goes, revealing the cutting shapes of a 
Clyfford Still; Motherwell’s stark yet 
rich Elegy to the Spanish Republic, 
No. 35, 1954-58; feathery, infinitely 
sensitive pastels by Gorky; and the 
brilliant slabs of color of a Hofmann. 

Viewing the Abstract Expression- 
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Muriel Kallis Newman—Life Among the Moderns 
continued from page 06 





ABOVE: Hans Hofmann’s Mecca. BELOW: Muriel 
Newman appreciates modern and primitive 
works that express “the powers of the uncon- 
scious.” Necklace by Alexander Calder. Be- 
hind her, Jackson Pollock’s Number 28, 1950 
and a painted bronze by Alberto Giacometti. 





ists’ works is a moving experience 
for Newman; her feelings for their 
achievement are deep. She refers to 
the movement as “a time of great in- 


novation,” and for her, “few have 
really measured up to their level 
She is obviously taken, even 
now, by the profundity of the works, 
by their “mystery and poetry.” (It 
should be said that while Newman 
has collected the masters, she has not 
overlooked softer voices, such as that 
of Anne Ryan in her collages, or the 
considerable merits of artists such as 


since.” 


1 


Earl Kerkam, Paul Feeley and Robert 
de Niro, whom she feels have never 
received their due.) 

She has been attracted to primitive 
art for the same qualities, which, she 
feels, can ultimately be traced to “the 
powers of the unconscious.” She has 
collected widely in African, Oceanic 
and New World art, and her apart- 
ment is enlivened by powerful and 
startling images: a monumental 
nimba mask, Baga snake and Congo: 
fetish; several pieces from the East 
Sepik region of Papua New Guin- 
ea; a Malanggan figure from New, 
Ireland; ancient Mexican and Pacific’ 
Northwest Coast objects. 

The heart of the collection wag 
formed between 1949 and 1954. New- 
man’s last major acquisitions were 
made in the early sixties when 
she added vibrant paintings by Mor- 
ris Louis, Kenneth Noland and Jules 
Olitski, as well as Claes Oldenburg’s 
1962 Soft Calendar for the Month of 
August. She has since purchased very 
little, not because of lack of interest in 
newer developments but because she 
has no space, and it is inconceivable 
to her to buy something and simply 
put it in storage. She maintains a 
lively interest in the work of the Min- 
imalists—Donald Judd, Sol LeWitt 
and Carl Andre, for example—as well 
as in such painters as Frank Stella, 
Richard Diebenkorn, Brice Marden 
and Howard Hodgkin. She still visits 
galleries frequently, including those 
in New York’s East Village. 

She despairs, nonetheless, at much 
of media-oriented mass culture, and 
finds there is often “less of real note” 
in today’s art world. She admires, 
above all, the visual qualities of paint- | 
ing and has “little use for those who 
may collect, but who have no real vi- 
sual sense or feeling.” 

Muriel Newman is passionate 
about her collection, but she is also 
clinically objective about it. She is a 
curator’s delight, for she knows ex- 
actly what she has—what is good, 
better, best, and what is not so good. 
She sees each object spontaneously 





continued on page 72 
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the blur of expensive sameness offered by others. It does so with a 
oresence and style unmistakably its own. 

But the beauty of Continental is more than aesthetic. 

I's technological, too. 

lts engine is a multi-port, sequential electronic fuel-injected 5.0-liter 
V-8. A true luxury in this age of underpowering. 

Continental's brake system is the most advanced in the world— 
the Anti-Lock Brake System. It slops you faster, more surely, under 
the heaviest braking, even on slick surfaces. 

Its Suspension system is the most sophisticated of any luxury car. 
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For more information call 1 800 822-9292. 
Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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1043 Madison Avenue 
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MAURICE INGRE (1864-1922) 
“Under the Mistletoe”’ 
Oil on board 28 x 14% inches 


32 PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE, $10 PPD. 
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Muriel Kallis Newman 
continued from page 70 


and freshly, as if she were seeing 
them for the first time. The collection 
is, as she says, “an extension of my- 
self,” but by the same token, she is 
not possessive about it and feels 
strongly that “art doesn’t really be- 
long to anybody—it is for the public, 
and collectors only hold it in trust. It 
may belong to me aesthetically,” 
Newman says, “but it actually will al- 
ways belong to the artist.” She is 
quick to express her distaste for ’‘col- 
lectors who think they are the stars,’ 
not the art.” 

She acted on her belief in the 
public responsibility of the collector | 
when she announced in 1980 that she 
would be making a gift of her collec- 
tion to the Metropolitan Museum of) | 
Art. Her announcement caused con- 
siderable dismay in Chicago, but she 
has always loved New York and the 
Met, since she, and many of the art- 
ists who figure prominently in her 
collection, spent long hours there. 
She recalls, for example, visiting the 
museum with Franz Kline to study | 
the works by Ingres. It is fitting that 





The de Kooning Attic 
is surely one of the 
most powerful paintings 
done in this century. 


she is now able to add significant 
works by Kline and other artists for 
future generations to enjoy. 

The inevitable, impossible ques- 
tion is asked of her: Could she pick 
out four or five works that she prizes 
above all others? “No,’” Newman 
states emphatically. “The level of 
quality is too high, too consistently 
high, to make that kind of choice.” 
She is absolutely right, of course. The 
works confirm that Muriel Newman | 
has succeeded in reaching her loftiest 
goals: that the collection will “further 
public art education” and, ultimately, 
“enrich our civilization.” Not surpris- | 
ingly, she is right once more.0 
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Fven unlit, it perfumes the linen closet. Days and days of wonderful fragrance. 


I think Tl pick up a few more at I m 0 q fl fl One asa gift, the rest for us. 


€S, potpourri, and room spray scented with cypress, spice, sandalwood, lavender, rose, or wildflower. ; X I GA UD 
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International culture. 
The crosscurrents of creativity. 
Robert Allen 
explores what inspires you— 
fabrics as beautiful, 
rare and unusual 
as your Own imagination. 
Pattern, color, texture 
that is the spirit 
of our mercurial age. 
Classic and modern. 

A link to the future through the past. 
The choices are challenging. 
Available through 
Architects and 


Interior Designers. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FABRICS 
FOR INTERIORS 


SHOWROOMS: 


lo Trade Only. 


1-800-356-0028 
EXT. | 


New York 
D&D Building 


Boston 
Boston Design Center 
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NEWS 


To The Trade 


by Tad Gilmore 








You will be glad to know 
that the sweetshop juke- 
box is back, with all the 
romance of the original. 
Glenn Streeter of Antique 


Interior Design 
Decorative Accessories 
Antiques and Prints 




















414 La Canada 
i Jolla, CA 92038 





Apparatus Co. in Torrance 
has re-created this all-time 
favorite and added some 
innovations of his own. 

Besides a bubbling beauty 
in neon, Glenn’s creation has 
a brain. Inside this antique 
classic is state-of-the-art 
sound. And the computer- 
ized solid-state Rowe®* 
stereo system has room for 
100 records. 

The cabinet is built with 
the same care as a fine vio- 
lin: 21 layers of Italian pop- 
lar, solid walnut, alder and 
Corinthian burl; gazelles and 
peacocks are etched onto 
mirror glass; acid stripped 
and frosted. 





One of a pair of twin stereo speakers. 
Compatible with all modern equip- ‘ 
ment. Antique Apparatus Company, 
2555 237th Street, Torrance, CA. 
(213) 534-1511. 


You may have seen the 
Streeter jukebox on 20/20, 
PM Magazine, or Peter 
Jennings’ Update, in which 
he suggested it as a last- 
minute Christmas gift. 

A much sought-after piece 
of wartime memorabilia, the 
jukebox is again available. 

Antiquing can be among 
the livelier sports. And one 
of its most interesting play- 
ing fields is Ken Hensley’s 
The Studio on Oakland's 





19th Century English Jasperware 
domed blue and white cheese dish, | 
11" tall. The Studio, 4266 Piedmont 
Ave., Oakland, CA. (415) 652-1316, 
Circle *414 for brochure. j 


browse-about Piedmont Ave, | 

The Studio is a delightful | 
place where Bay Area resi- | 
dents can spend a cloudy, 
pre-Christmas afternoon, 
and come away with a spe- | 
cial find. His collection 
includes an abundance of | 
porcelains, china, Oriental 
art, furniture and unusual | 
gifts for Christmas. 

Ken adds much to the § 
experience of antique brows- 
ing. He is one of the most } 
helpful antique dealers in 
the Bay Area, and goes out | 


of his way to guarantee §f, 


satisfaction. 

Venice has given the world | 
some of its finest creations | 
in glass. 

Abon Interiors of Glendale | 
imports examples of this | 
fine craftsmanship: exquisite | 
hand-beveled and etched 
mirrors, direct from Venice. 

Don Sequra offers these. 
in five different Old World 
styles, each a reflection of 
one's own good taste. 





One of 5 styles of Venetian mirrors, 
hand-beveled and etched in the Old 
World manner. Abon, 515 Glenoaks | 
Blvd., Glendale, CA. (818) 241-0505. i, | 
Circle #415 for brochure. | 
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Japanese 19th Century signed 
Shakudo bronze incense burner. 
Inlays of gold, silver and copper. 
Circa 1880. Warren Imports, 1910 
South Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, 
CA. (714) 494-0150. Circle #30 for 
brochure. 








Dominique Sanchot intro- 
duces a special corner of 
France to Menlo Park with 
her La Belle France. No one 
could be more gracious or 
helpful than this trans- 
planted French-woman. 

Dominique’s stock-in- 
trade is not only fine French 
country antiques, but excep- 
tionally well-crafted 
reproductions. 

One line she features is 
made of 100 year-old wood. 

It is a look much favored 
by the cognoscenti of the 
San Francisco Peninsula. 

Keith Kinkade of Classic 
Antiques, well-respected 
Santa Clara antiques dealer, 
has relocated to the com- 
munity of Los Gatos. 

Keith brings to this locally 
active antique market a high- 
quality, upper-end line of 
old-fashioned bric-a-brac, 
porcelains, china and 
furniture. 

His specialty is hand- 
painted china and art glass 
of the highest quality. 

Few antique dealers in 
California have exhibited 


the staying power of Warren 
Imports of Laguna Beach. 
They celebrate 50 years of 
service to collectors, interior 
designers and art museums. 

Housed beneath a dis- 
tinctive blue tile roof, their 
magnificent collection of 
estate-quality Oriental 
antiques is one well-worth 
special attention. 





One of a pair of antique Chinese gar- 
den seats. Porcelain enamel glaze in 
Imperial yellow. Circa 1850. Warren 


Imports. Circle “30 for brochure 
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French tortoise shell bracket clock 
with original matching bracket. Hour 
and half-hour gong. 24 kt. Doré 
mounts. 42" high. Thuret, Paris, 1823 
Antique Faire, 1700 16th Street, San 
Francisco, CA.(415) 863-3914 








18th Century 


Bavarian Snow and Ice Sleigh. Ra ire English 
Oyster Veneer Chest of Drawers, circa 1690. 
French Bronze, circa 1900. 18” tall. 


RICHARD YEAKEL Anti 


Serving Royalty and Statesmen with Quality and Excellence since 1935 
1099 South Coast Highway Laguna Beach, California 92651 (714) 494-5526 Closed Sunday & 
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Epos Introducing 
~ the new Soleil 360 
—custom-designed, — 
bee Ose R Yo eel 
around wireless 
remote control TV 
entertainment con- 
sole. Strong, sensual, 
versatile, technologi- 
cally advanced. The 
- artificial intelligence lets 
you experience a new 
level of control, with 360- 
degree viewing from any 
place in the room. Your 
OA Po niom ln nectckemt lcs 
appears at a single touch. 
It obeys you. The Soleil 
360 is available to the 
designer in any color, 
Cte eee eae 
resents ltetouey| 
Chinese to any 
European 
period. 


Antonio Jacobsen (1850-1921) 
The S.P. Hitchcock 

Entering New York Harbor 
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The Soleil Model 360. 
Shown Polished Stainless Steel 
and Faux Granite Lacquer. 


120 S. Robertson Blvd., 

Los Angeles, CA 90048, (213) 278-9142 In 

San Francisco, Brandt Brereton at The Galleria. 
Circle #34 for brochure. 


One of the finest 
collections available 
of Nautical Antiques 

and 19tb-early 
20% Century 
Marine Art for the 
IRON Ze Oye 
ZOO LOE 


Joe Vallejos 


ANTIQUES & NAUTICALS 


Buyers of Fine Quality Marine Art & Antiques 
1610 West Coast Highway, 

Newport Beach, California 92663 
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Re French Experience has come to the 

San Francisco Peninsula. A direct source for French country . 

period reproductions, some replicas from 100 year-old wood, and - @@@Fr~ 

antiques. Discover secretaires, bombé chests, bonnetieres, vaisseliers, 
faience, French paintings, armoires in various sizes, some designed as complete enter-_, / 

tainment centers. Experienced interior design services. Vive la France...Vive La Belle France! 


LA BELLE FRANCE 


705 Santa Cruz Avenue Menlo Park, CA 
Telephone (415) 323-6766 
Dominique Sanchot, Proprietor 
Circle #501 for additional information. 







































































IC ANTIQUES 


OF LOS GATOS 
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TRADITION 
Preserving the beauty of centuries 
past for appreciation by collectors of today. 


Member National Antique Dealers Association 
Life member American Cut Glass Association 


CLASSIC ANTIQUES 


334 Village Lane, Los Gatos,CA Telephone (408) 395-4800 

















Write for brochure explaining how we 
can help you find your missing Haviland 
pieces and complete your heirloom china. 


ANT/I/QUES 


450 Third Street San Juan Bautista, CA 95045 
408-623-4381 Circle #412 for brochure 


The China Shop onan Earthquake Fault 








NEWS 


To The Trade 


Phyllis Morris, the celeb- 
rity designer, manufactures 
custom furnishings for taste- 
ful achievers who refuse to 
accept the ordinary, and who 
want to reward themselves 
for their success. 

For over 25 years, PM. has 
been sought by what she 
describes as the winners of 
the world, among them, many 
of the brightest stars in the 
entertainment galaxy. 





Regence Bergeré chair Museum qual- 
ity reproduction in ebony and gold 
leaf, covered in various stenciled calf 
skins. Phyllis Morris 


The originality and excite- 
ment she brings to her crea- 
tions are merely reflections 
of her own multifaceted 
lifestyle. / 

This designers dedication 
to the art of stylish living 
materializes in her 60,000 
square foot manufacturing 
facility located around the 
corner from her Beverly Bou- 
levard showroom in the heart 
of the Los Angeles interior 
design district. 

The extensive facilities at 
her command enable PM. to 
provide delivery of any cata- 
log design or complete room 





Throne chair. Authoritative scale 
seating for the nobility of all fields: | 
55" high, 25" wide, 24" deep. Phyllis 
Morris, 8772 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles. CA. (213) 655-6238. Write 
direct for brochure 


settings, often immediately, 
orin up to six weeks. 

The Phyllis Morris show- | 
room has long been the 
secret source for many of 
the world’s most published 
designers. 

Original designs by Phyllis 
Morris are available to the 
trade in Los Angeles, as well 
as in fashionable showrooms 
in West Palm Beach at Fran 
Murphy; San Francisco at 
Chalfonte St. Giles; New York 
at L.E. Carpenter; and Hous- | 
ton at McKenzie Galleries. | 

Each distinctive creation 
can be modified both in size 
and finish to meet the client's 
unique requirements. 

On any design project, | 
Phyllis Morris can provide - 
the important custom fur- 
nishings to bring the concept 
to reality. 

Phyllis Morris offers a 
color catalogue upon written 


~ request. 





Fainting Couch. A romantically carved lounge for all reasons. 36" high, 76" long, 


29" deep. Phyllis Morris 
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here is but one 
great house of Estate Jewels. 
You will find them on 
Rodeo Drive. 


Now featuring 
ft ee collection of 
Judith Leiber handbags 
and accessories 


MUON BNL AOD 


310 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly ills, California. (213) 273-0155 We ee Estate and Quality mice 
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WROTE THE BOOK. 


13 volumes of facts, figures and 
ideas condensed into one single 
reference work—to make your 
professional life easier. 


Design ideas for period and post modern 
architectural detail. Columns, ceilings and cornices. 
Mantels and mouldings. Sconces and stairways. Niches 
and newels. In metal, wood, plaster and every modern 
material. Stock and custom. It can help you start your 
thinking—or complete it. This single volume is the 
reason were 


= 
Califormias J MANTELS j fee eM 
largest {tessa ( | / Se 
design mal la - 
resource. Y fy ibd = 


ff LOLUMNS 


13 volumes 
condensed into 
one easy-to-use 
reference. Order 
yours today. $10 
Refundable with 
first order. 


—== 


DE. SalaeoONWEak 
R <5: ©SUCh Cae 


5160 Melrose Av., Los Angeles, CA 90038 213 465-9235 
Circle *36 for condensed catalog. 


MOULDINGS « COLUMNS « MANTELS 





Elegant Evidence That Wt Beauty is Everlasting 
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1 Truly Regal 18th Century Pendant. 
Vearly 6 ct 0.M.C. Diamonds 
archon Garnet. 


Vintage and "ine | wel itiques 
APex nsul years 
Certified ists 
Investing Today in (ie st ar 


535 Bryant St., Palo Alto, CA JEWELERS 
Circle “505 for brochures 
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NEWS 


To The Trade 


Ever since 1967, when the 
first Bonsack Moon Bath 
became the main feature in 
the Modern Bathroom Exhi- 
bition at Harrods in London, 
Bonsack baths and bath- 
rooms have consistently 
become the acknowledged 
stars in the bathroom world. 

In Southern California, 
Bonsack is represented 
exclusively by the showroom 
of Royal Splash on Robertson 
Boulevard in Los Angeles. 

The Bonsack Bath is syn- 
Onymous with all that is 
finest in its particular field. 

All baths and basins are 
handcrafted, with colors and 





Hand-painted, artist-signed Pickard 
cake plate. Art nouveau period. 
Classic Antiques, 334 Village Lane, 
Los Gatos, CA. (408) 395-4800. Circle 
#504 for brochure. 


decorations meticulously 
matched to the specific 
requirements of the client. 

The Los Angeles Design 
Mart on Spring Street in 
downtown LA is filled to 
overflowing with showrooms 


Three-quarter back dining chair with 
arms. Metallic pewter finish with 
embossed snakeskin leather. Soleil, 
tnc., 120 S. Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA. (213) 278-9142. In San 
Francisco, Brandt Brereton at the 
Galleria. Circle #34 for brochure. 





Louis [5th chair of inlaid rosewood 
marquetry. La Belle France, 705 
Santa Cruz Ave., Menlo Park, CA.(415)« 
323-6766. Circle *501 for brochure. 


catering to designers and 
specifiers as well as gift 
buyers. 

Yet no one could be more 
helpful and accommo- 
dating than the dashing 
Robert Dominguez of Robert 
Dominguez & Associates. 

His experience working 
for some of the West Coast's 
leading retailers has given 
him the special knack for buy- 
ing exceptionally tasteful and 
sophisticated handcrafted 
decorative accessories. 

San Francisco is lucky to 
have Antique Faire—the ulti- 
mate country French source 
in the West—for the trade 
only. They are armoire special- 
ists, with lots of tables, chairs, 
buffets all from rural and 
rustic France. 

The mystique of the sea 
zand sailing have attracted 
afficionados to Antiques and 
Nauticals of Newport Beach, 
where owner Joe Vallejo has 
assembled an impressive 
collection of nautical 
antiques and art. . 

Here, one can find every- 
thing from navigation aids _ 
and telescopes to ships © 
models. Plus an awe- 
inspiring group of marine 
paintings. 

Those who love the genre 
will find Joe both knowledge- 
able and personally helpful 
in acquiring the sea treasures 
most meaningful to them. 
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ONE NAME 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ff 
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RELIEVES INDECISION 


Discriminating designers and astute buyers 
are making a genuine California discovery: 
an international collection of hand crafts, paintings, 
lighting and accessories that features the stunning, 
mood-setting Little-Jones lamps. This showroom 
is different because the Robert Dominguez attitude is 
different: “I can’t sell anything I don't like” What 
he does like, you'll love. An extraordinary source 
that gives those with an adventurous 
; spirit a natural choice! ;Olé! 
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ROBERT 
MOMUINCCUEZ 
& ASSOCIATES 


1933 S. Broadway, Suite 760 Los Angeles, CA 90007 213-749-5982 Circle #502 for information 
From the McEnroe Collection. Finest quality components compliment high-fired porcelain to make a table lamp a work of art 
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abergeé silver desk clock with guilloche 
enamel by Henrik Wigstrom. Fabergé gold 
and silver compact with guilloche enamel by 
Michael Perchin. Fabergé gold and silver 
compact with guilloche enamel, thumbpiece 
with diamonds, by August Hollming. 
Fabergé silver and gold cigarette case 

with guilloche enamel stripes, Moscow 
workshop. Fabergé silver and enamel 

cigar box in art nouveau style, 

Moscow workshop. 


Post Office Box 1261 


Palo Alto, California 94302 
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Russian silver-gilt cloisonné enamel set 

for Turkish coffee by Brothers Grachev, 

in original fitted case of retailer. A group of 
Russian miniature Easter eggs, some by 
Fabergé, including large silver-gilt cloisonné 
enamel egg. 


(415) 858-0469 


Write direct for Russian Icon Catalog for $20 or circle #27 
Purchasing Fabergé and Fine Russian Art 
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One of the West’s leading trade sources 
specializing in quality Louis XV antiques, 
unusual French country antiques and reproductions. 

Always a large selection of armoires. 


ANTIQUE FAIRE 


1700 16th Street, San Francisco Design Center 
(415) 863-3914 To The Trade Circle #28 for brochure. 






135 North Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
Telephone: (213) 273-3933 Circle #35 for brochure. 
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<=} Located in Carmel’s Industrial 
3} District—Across from the 
Chevron Station. 

Valet Parking. 
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NEWS 
To The Trade 


Now that Dominique 
Sanchot has brought a cor- 
ner of France to the San 
Francisco Peninsula with her 
La Belle France in Menlo 
Park, there's no need to travel 
abroad. 

One can find here such 
design favorites as secre- 
taires, bombé chests, bon- 
netiéres, armoires and 
French faience. 

French reproductions, 
some fashioned from aged 
woods, are her specialty. 

If you're looking for Judith 
Leiber handbags, as so many 
are, you'll find them at 
Frances Klein Antique and 
Estate Jewels of Rodeo Drive. 

Frances Klein, the epitome 
of luxuriant Beverly Hills, can 
hardly keep them in stock. 

This B.H. landmark is a 
regular stopping place for 
many of the world’s most 
famous and accomplished 
notables. 

Her collection of estate 
and antique jewelry is one 
of the reasons Rodeo Drive 
enjoys the reputation it so 
richly deserves. 

Where can designers and 
architects turn for the unu- 
sual fireplace mantle or 
embossed metal ceiling? Try 
Designer Resource. Emmy- 
winning owner Kerry Joyce 
has written the book on 
architectural detail. The 200- 
page reference features 


Sailor's Wool. Sailor's stitchery in wool on canvas, in excellent condition. Circ 
1850. Birdseye maple frame of the period. One of several in stock. Joe Vallejo 
Antiques & Nauticals, 1610 West Coast Highway, Newport Beach, CA. (71 


642-7945. 
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Nineteenth Century monkey card 
holder. Richard Yeakel Antiques. 
1099 Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, CA. 
(714) 494-5526. 


columns, mouldings and 
mantles—literally thousands 
of solutions to design 
problems. 

Fabulous Things on Union 
Street is a sophisticated) 
country store crammed wit 
San Francisco's largest col 
lection of pre-1935 quilt 
Among stunning graphics 
appliques and traditionals 
are many over 100 years old 
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YEARS OF SERVICE 





To Collect Ors, 


Interior Designers 






and Art Museums. 








~The lal f esi, 


For a half century the world’s most beautiful Oriental antiques. 
Center, 19th Century That lacquer mache Buddha, 56” tall. 
Left, 17th Century Ming Dynasty bronze Buddha, 28” tall. 
Right, 15th Century Thar gilt bronze Buddha, 22” tall. 
Far East Fine Arts. 


1910 South Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92652 (714) 494-0150 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive, Palm Springs, CA 92262 (619) 325-1070 Circle #30 on following page for brochure. 
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DESIGNERS 


Beverly Hills 


HIATT INTERNATIONAL INC. 


Douglas Pierce Hiatt, ASID, ISID, NHFL 
9704 Wilshire Boulevard *850 
(2413) 275-5389 


World renowned, award-winning designer 
of dream homes, yachts, jets, commercial 
buildings and showrooms worldwide. 
Services available at a cost effective 
investment quality price. Circle *3. 


Rolling Hills 


LINDA-ANN KIRKENDALE 
INTERIOR DESIGN 


67 Portuguese Bend Road 
(213) 378-8228 


Unique residential interior design special- 
izing in the personal touch with elegant 
and romantic charm. Designer of many 
prestigious homes. Participant in Sand- 
pipers Palos Verdes Designers Showcase 
‘86. Associate member ASID. Circle *6. 


San Francisco 
VICTORIA BRUCHER INTERIORS 


3332 Washington 
(415) 788-0404 


Residential and office interiors designed 
with an energetic flair and enthusiasm on 
a fee-for-service arangement. Participant 
in San Francisco Designers Showcase ‘85 
and ‘86. 


Theatre Seating & Design 
Burlingame 


HOLSINGER INC. 


1300 Rollins Road 
(415) 342-9404 


The West's leading seating solution spe- 
cialist for auditoriums, lecture, screening 
and board rooms, commercial and home 
theatres. Recent clients: Davies Symphony 
Hall, San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank, 
Walnut Creek Council Chambers, luxury 
boxes for San Francisco 49ers. Contact 
Christopher Lirely. Circle *5 for brochures. 


Dear Tad: Enclosed you will find $ 


1. Free 2. Free 3. Free 5. Free 
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Antiques 
Beverly Hills 


NETTI WOLF 
ANTIQUES GALLERY 


404 North Canon Drive 

(213) 859-8347 

One of California's premier dealers with a 
reputation for quality, service and integrity 
specializing in English silver and porcelains, 
English Export and Oriental art. 


La Jolla 


LADNER-YOUNG INC. 


414 La Canada RO. Box 1924 

(619) 459-3753 

Direct importers of 18th and early 19th 
century English antiques, prints and deco- 
rative accessories. Member Appraisers 
Association of America, Inc. One block 
East of La Jolla Boulevard in South La Jolla. 


Moss Landing 


MOSS LANDING 
ANTIQUE & TRADING CO. 


77 Moss Landing Rd. PO.B. 478 
(408) 633-3988 


A daring and bold designers source filled 
with eccentric and whimsical large scale 
one-of-a-kind antique focus objects with 
high visual impact. Formerly of Carmel. 
Circle #9, 


San Francisco 


ANTIQUE FAIRE 


4700 16th Street 
San Francisco Design Center 
(415) 863-3914 


One of the West's leading trade sources 
specializing in quality Louis XV antiques 
and unusual French country antiques and 
reproductions. Always a large selection of 
armoires in many sizes and woods, bonne- 
tieres, tables and chairs. Work-room for 
custom specifications, finishings, sizes. To 
the trade and open seven days. Circle 
*28 for further information. 


YOUR SPECIAL INVITATION 


Pictures, specifications and information! Use this coupon to obtain resource material from those 
on the preceeding 16 pages. Circle the items you want, enclose $1 for handling and any 
additional money requested, and I will forward your requests. Be sure to enclose $1 for handling. 


which includes $1 for handling and any costs 
requested. My check is made payable to Tad Gilmore. 


7. Free 8. Free 9.. Free 11. Free 


33. $15 34. Free 35. Free 36. $10 


503. Free 504. Free 505. Free 506. Free 


12. Free 


408. Free 





Address 





City 


State Zip 





Mail to: Tad Gilmore POB 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 
For further information call (415) 921-1649 


December 1986 California Edition Architectural Digest 
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Antique Appraisers 
San Clemente 


MARY COLBY INC. 


510 N. El Camino Real 
(714) 492-5233 business 
(714) 492-2620 residence 


Chanter Designated Member International 
Society of Appraisers. Estate, insurance, 
fair market value and specializing in fine 
antiques and art objects appraising. Forfy 
years experience and former owner of Port 
O’Call Pasadena and Colby Antiques. 
Appointment only. Circle *1. 


Antique Furniture Restoration 
San Francisco 


GIORGIO DI COSTANZO 

By Appointment (415) 527-0488 

Master from Florence specializing in res- 
toration and conservation of antique 
furniture from 14th-18th C. Structural, 
reinforcement, veneers, carvings, inlay, 


colors, finishes. Highest recommendations. 
Circle #2. 


Wholesale Showrooms 
San Francisco 


DESIGNERS SHOWROOM III 


The Galleria 
404 Henry Adams #470 
(415) 626-5060 


Wellesley Guild’s exclusive showroom to 
the trade in Northern California featuring 
hand carved furniture. Showing Wellesley’s 
armoires fitted for TVs or for traditional use. 
Also representing Stone and Phillips uphol- 
stery as well as Oriental lacquer furniture 
and coromandel screens. Circle *8 for 
Wellesley brochure. 


SMITH’S OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The Galleria 

401 Henry Adams #450 
(415) 431-7090 
Hexman’s new to the trade only exclusive - | 
Northern California showroom. And, repre- 
senting La Barge as a wholesale source 
for the entire West Coast. Also showing the 
Pearson line of fabrics and upholstery and 
the Howard Miller line of fine clocks. Circle 
#7 for Hexman brochure, *11 for La Barge 
brochure and *12 for Howard Miller 
brochure. 


Watches and Clocks 
Beverly Hills 


MARCUS AND CO. 


9460 Wilshire Boulevard 

(213) 271-6244 : 
America’s largest fine watch discounter. All 
major brands: Rolex, Piaget, Patek Philippe, 
Cartier. Sales, service, accessories. Save 
25% to 50%. Specialist in antique and vin- 
tage time pieces and immediate buyers 
of exceptional quality watches and clocks 


of all types. 
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Pure 


(And we'll deliver... 


eine a superbly crafted elec 
tronic instrument, powerful enough 
to protect against traffic radar, 
miniaturized enough to slip into a 
shirt pocket, beautiful enough to win 
an international design award — and 
advanced enough, thanks to its new 
Rashid-rejection circuitry, to obsolete 
the detectors of every other maker. 

Then imagine finding one with 
your name on it. 


Pure Joy is 
a PASSPORT of your very own 


PASSPORT has exactly what the 
discerning driver needs, superhetero- 
dyne performance and complete 
Rashid rejection. On duty, it main- 
tains a remarkably low profile, only 
0.75 inch tall. It’s about the size of 
a cassette tape. 

This miniaturization is possible 
only with SMDs (Surface Mounted 
Devices ), micro-electronics common 
in satellites but unprecedented in 
radar detectors. The result is Pure Joy. 

Others may put it differently. “In 
a word, the PASSPORT is a winner,’ 


said the experts at Car and Driver. 
~The PASSPORT is recommended; 
said Road & Track. 


The package in which PASSPORT 


arrives is as impressive as its perform- 
ance. Everything is included: visor 
clip, windshield mount, straight cord, 
coiled cord— even a leather case. 
Each item is secured in its own foam- 
padded compartment to assure safe 
arrival. Rather like traveling first 
class, we think. And this will be the 
impression when the box is opened. 

Installing PASSPORT is as easy as 
the unwrapping. Just clip to visor or 
windshield, plug into the lighter, and 
PASSPORT is on duty. 





PASSPORT comes complete with all accessories. 





Joy 


tomorrow morning 


7 


Pure Joy is also our commitment 
to you. If PASSPORT doesn’t live up 
to your highest hopes — for any reason 

within 30 days, just send it back. 
We'll refund all of your money and 
your return shipping costs. No excep- 
tions. No hidden charges. Just a 
straightforward commitment. 


Pure Joy is 
the gift you'll save till last 





One more PASSPORT advantage. 
It’s available exclusively from us 
and we deliver. No parking hassles. 
No crowded stores. No waiting in 
lines. Just call us toll-free. We'll pay 
for UPS shipment and a gift box is 
available at no extra charge. Orders 
in by 3:00 pm eastern time Monday 
through Friday go out the same day. 

Federal Express guarantees 
* overnight delivery for only $10 
extra. So you can have your PASSPORT 
tomorrow morning if you choose. 

With shopping this easy, giving 
PASSPORT is a pleasure. But the best 
part is still that special moment when 
the package is opened... Pure Joy. 





$295 (OH res. add $16.23 tax) 


Slightly higher in Canada 


© 1986 Cincinnati Microwave, Inc. 





PASSPORT 





Call Toll Free 800-543-1608 


(Phone Mon-Fri 8-11, Sat 9-5:30, Sun 10-5 EST ) 
Cincinnati Microwave 
Department 923D 
One Microwave Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45296-0100 
81 


























INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS 
TEXT BY JESSE KORNG 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME 














For a Dutch Colonial home in Westchester County, designer Thomas Britt expanded on the English country look his client requested. 
PRECEDING PAGES: At the rear of the living room, a Flemish leather screen painted with pastoral scenes defines an intimate seating area; to the right, 
a satinwood breakfront surrounded by numerous Chinese gouaches. Another set of four gouaches illustrates the production of tea. Cowtan 
& Tout fabric covers sofas and circular table. ABove: An 18th-century American mantel focuses the opposite end of the room; the painting 
over it is 19th-century English. Open armchairs from Kentshire are Hepplewhite-style; pillow and chair fabric from Clarence House. 


WHEN TOM BRITT’S friend of eighteen 
years called to say that she was mov- 
ing back to New York, it was the 
most natural thing in the world for 
him to volunteer his services. He had, 
after all, decorated her parents’ 
houses and her first apartment; on 
visits to New York, she’d often com- 
miserated with him as he redid his 
home. So they were more than 
friends—they understood each oth- 
er’s aesthetics. For them collaboration 
would bea pleasure, notaeuphemism. 

What, Britt asked, was the new 


house like? “It’s in Westchester,” she 
said. “It’s a Bucks County Colonial, 
not too huge.” 

As Britt well knew, her father only 
liked modern furnishings—“I don’t 
want anything here older than I 
am,” he’d once said. Predictably, his 
daughter had moved on from smart- 
looking contemporary rooms to Amer- 
ican country antiques and was ready 
to move on again. 

“I want the English country look 
... she told the designer. 

Britt blanched. A decade ago he 


had announced his boredom with 
people who blindly opted for the 
then-current fashion of white rooms 
and white furniture. As a result those 
potentiat clients went elsewhere. In 
this decade he has bemoaned the 
mass affection for the English coun- 
try look and thus has been spared 
a host of clients possessed by a sud-: 
den lust for chintz. , 
“... and I want it the way you 
would do it.” “a 
With those words, a collabora- 
continued on page 189 


OPPOSITE AND COveER: In the library, Audubon prints are displayed over an American pine mantel with English coal grate, 
both from Danny Alessandro. French cachepots flank an old fishing boat model. Antique needlepoint pillows enliven lounge 
chairs and ottoman covered in Brunschwig & Fils fabric. Sofa fabric, Lee Jofa. On desk, paired urns and silver cassolettes. 
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Flowers abound in the dining room, where both wallcovering and 
draperies are of Lee Jofa chintz. The table is set with Spode china and Water- 
ford crystal. The 18th-century brass chandelier is from Hyde Park Antiques. 


Britt knew the house would be “furnished 
but not finished, so he created a background that. 
allows for changes in art and accessories.” 


French-style furnishings—a mantel from Danny Alessandro, Louis XV-style armoire, and 


two small tables—characterize the master bedroom. Above the fireplace, a French School 
painting of flowers. Ceramic vases are English. Loveseat fabric, Stroheim & Romann. 
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When film producers Ann and Keith Barish bought their 1920s 

Bel-Air residence, a maze of small dark rooms belied its spaciousness. 
Val Arnold modernized the interiors, removing walls and installing “ 
expansive windows and glass doors to take advantage of the “hae 
views, such as the one from the upper sitting-room terrace. : 
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UNLIKE NEIGHBORING Beverly Hills, 
Bel-Air possesses neither a high pro- 
file nor a true commercial district— 
two factors that have given the latter 
its well-deserved reputation for peace 
and privacy. And those qualities are 
exactly what attracted Keith and Ann 
Barish to the community. 

The Barishes arrived in Los Ange- 
les in 1979 to pursue their interest in 
film production. Keith Barish, a for- 


mer businessman, has since produced 
six motion pictures, among them 
Endless Love, directed by Franco 
Zeffirelli, and Sophie’s Choice, for 
which Meryl Streep won an Acad- 
emy Award. Ann Barish was respon- 
sible for Gringo, a highly praised 
documentary on heroin addiction 
filmed in New York. Next month she 
will begin producing a movie in Ja- 
maica for her husband’s company. 





ABOVE: “The heart of the house” is Val Arnold’s term for the entrance hall. A grand 
piano echoes the lines of the steel-and-oak railing he created “to give both a Mediterranean 
and contemporary feeling.” In the corner, an African ceremonial headdress. 


RIGHT: Clean lines, neutral colors and abundant greenery contribute to what Ann 
Barish calls the living room’s “sunny perfection.” To brighten and enlarge the space, the 
designer added the bay window, which is five feet deep to accommodate the sofa. 
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Because today’s moviemaking is a 
bicoastal business, the Barishes de- 
cided to keep both their Park Avenue 
penthouse and a circa 1910, twelve- 
bedroom beach house on the dunes at 
Southampton. Realizing they would 
be spending as much time in Los An- 
geles as in New York, they wanted 
their California residence to be as per- 
sonal as their other two. But its style 
and feeling had to be different. Keith 
Barish is a strong advocate of the 
“When in Rome” school of architecture. 

“We wanted an honest-to-God 
California house, one that was de- 
signed for the climate,” he says, add- 
ing, “I always have to smile when I 
drive through Los Angeles and see 


remodeling, I would have realized 
that it’s often simpler to start from 
scratch. At the time, Ann was back in 
New York working on Gringo, which 
meant all decisions were in my court. 
I’ve no regrets, though, that we went 
the way we did.” 

The route they took led them al- 
most to the top of the Bel-Air hills, 
into a 1920s Mediterranean-style villa 
with more to offer outside than in. “It 
was such a mess,” remembers Barish. 
“The upper floor was a jumble of tiny 
rooms, and the downstairs wasn’t 
much better.” Small windows kept 
out the light and limited the views. 
“It was all very depressing, and lots 
of people, including the real-estate 


“We wanted an honest-to-God 
California house, one that was designed 
for the climate,” says Keith Barish. 


the wild conglomeration of building 
styles. It’s like taking a survey course 
in world architecture. There’s every- 
thing from claustrophobic Tudor cot- 
tages to French chateaux, Tara look- 
alikes and Williamsburg Colonials. 
To me that’s as ludicrous as building 
a Swiss chalet on the Cote d’Azur.” 
Obviously the odds were against 
the Barishes finding the sort of house 
they could comfortably move right 
into, although they did search for 
about six months. When that proved 
futile, “I considered finding a piece 
of land and building our own,” re- 
calls Barish, “but there is very little 
view property left in either Beverly 
Hills or Bel-Air. Besides, starting my 
own production company was all the 
building I had time for. If I’d known 
then what I know now about the ago- 
nies and time-consuming surprises of 


agent and some contractors, urged 
me to tear it down and start over. 
“But there was nothing wrong 
with the exterior design and layout,” 
Barish continues. “It was as naturally 
Californian as convertibles and avo- 
cados. And I loved the way it nestled 
into the hillside, like a villa on the 
French Riviera or on a Greek island. 
However, it was a disaster within. 
I began to wonder if the two parts 
would ever be a harmonious whole.” 
Barish dealt with several architects 
and interior designers, but none came 
up with a floor plan he really liked. 
Then he met Val Arnold. The Los An- 
geles designer was recommended to 
Barish by the producer’s close friend, 
the late Stan Kamen of the William 
Morris Agency. According to Barish, 
no agent ever came through with a 
more brilliant bit of casting. Arnold 


The reading room leads to a library used as an office by Keith Barish, who often con- 
ducts business meetings around the fireplace. Counterpointing the contemporary art, in- 
cluding a Robert Motherwell above the mantel, are pieces from Africa and New Guinea. 
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ABOVE: Male Head, a 1980 painting by Roy Lichtenstein, lends a colorful focus to the dining room. Val Arnold 
dislikes what he calls “big Last Supper tables”; instead, a small circular table proves “friendly enough without being 
lost in the large space.” He included rounded upholstered armchairs to incorporate softness into the spare design. 


understood exactly what his client 
had in mind—although making that 
vision a reality was another matter. 
“There were days when I thought 
we'd never get done with the remod- 
eling,” recalls Arnold. “Of course we 
did, but it took a long, long time.” He 
removed some interior walls, then 
ripped out the antiquated windows, 
water pipes and electrical and gas 
conduits. “Once all the rubble was 


hauled away, you could appreciate 
why I fell for the site in the first 
place,” says Barish. 

Most anyone would. The 160-de- 
gree view of the Los Angeles basin is 
what hyperbole is made of. To the 
west is the shoreline of Santa Monica 
and the dark-blue Pacific, seven miles 
distant. To the east lies downtown 
Los Angeles, against a backdrop of 
the snow-capped San Bernardino 


Mountains. Nearer at hand, the 
Barishes .look down on the deep- 
green slopes of Bel-Air, dotted with 
two-, three- and five-acre estates. 

“I didn’t see any necessity for clut- 
tering up the rooms with potted trees 
and house plants,” explains Arnold, 
“since the house is surrounded by so 
much greenery and now has enough 
large windows to take it all in. How- 
ever, that doesn’t mean I was out to 


opposite: Prints from David Hockney’s lithograph series A Hollywood Collection, 1965, are dis- 
played on a wall in the poolhouse projection room. A dhurrie from Afghanistan covers the floor. Rattan 
lounge chair is from Bielecky Brothers; Arnold designed the sofa, which has a raffia-covered frame. 
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separate the two worlds. Quite the 
opposite. I’m proud of how visitors 
step from the traditional Spanish 
courtyard into the very contempo- 
rary interiors with almost no sensa- 
tion of moving from past to present, 
from outside to inside. We even copied 
the texture of the interior marble 
floors for the outdoor concrete steps.” 

From the time the first hammer 
knocked down the first wall to the 
moment the final nail was hammered 
in—hanging the Barishes’ collection 
of modern art, which includes works 
by Robert Motherwell, Frank Stella, 
David Hockney, Jasper Johns and 
Roy Lichtenstein—nearly five years 
had elapsed. Keith Barish takes re- 
sponsibility for many of the delays: 


“I’m afraid I changed my mind a lot.” 

Val Arnold puts it another way: “It 
was the most intense designer-client 
relationship I’ve ever had. By that I 
mean Keith was around all the time, 
wanting to be sure everything ended 
up looking like he imagined it would. 
He was interested in the smallest of 
details—whether a door should open 
in or Out; what kind of wood we used 
for the racks in the wine closet. He’s a 
perfectionist, and I respect him for 
that because I’m one too. Having two 
i-dotters at the same remodeling site 
can lead to lots of debates, but every 
minute was worth it. Keith ended up 
with a house he’s very proud of, and I 
think it’s my best, most important 
piece of work too.”0 


RIGHT: Windows in the master bedroom punctuate a bare wall, bringing in the 
enveloping landscape, while white bed linens and dowel-framed furniture increase the 
open feeling the owners sought. Tables were designed to hold “the piles of reading 
material that are part of a producer's job,” says Val Arnold. Lamps by Hansen. 


ABOVE: Jasper Johns’s 1974 screen print Target is reflected in the mirrored 
walls of Ann Barish’s dressing room/bath, which also functions as an office. 
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In translating the play Crimes of the Heart to film, producer Freddie Fields sought an “unspoiled” location for 

its principal set—the fictional Hazlehurst, Mississippi Victorian in which the three MaGrath girls grew up. A 1908 
clapboard house in the North Carolina town of Southport fit the requirements of production designer Ken Adam, 
who meticulously aged the exterior and added such elements as a two-story porch, gazebo and turret. 


Setting the Stage - 
for Crimes of the Heart 


A North Carolina Clapboard Recast for Film - 


TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“A family like the MaGraths had neither the means nor the interest to create an 
authentic period décor,” says set decorator Garrett Lewis, who infused the interiors “with 
an eclectic atmosphere.” opposite: A 1920s games table occupies a living room alcove. 
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Ken Adam enlarged the entrance hall, rebuilt the staircase and 
added a gallery “to accommodate cameras and create interesting angles.” 
The leaded-glass window and floor tiles are also his designs. 


ALL INTERIOR DESIGN is to some degree 
set design. Both branches of the art 
iddress the same question: ‘““Who 
lives here?” The private client, natu- 
rally, determines in what light and 
detail, how artfully or intimately, his 
or her identity will be presented. The 
a set decorator 


imaginary clients 


have less autonomy in the matter. A 
set thrives on idiosyncrasy and aims 
at the revelation of character. Says 


Garrett is, who designed the inte- 
riors of MaGrath House, the fea- 
tured set he film Crimes of the 


Heart: “Whe 
ful job, it’s all t 
Crimes of the Fi 


u’ve done a success- 
to find.” 


was adapted for 
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film by Beth Henley from her Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning play, and directed 
by Australian Bruce Beresford, whose 
previous films include Tender Mercies 
and Breaker Morant. It is set in the 
archetypal southern town of Hazle- 
hurst, Mississippi, and in the play all 
scenes take place in the kitchen of the 
cluttered Victorian in which the 
MaGrath girls spent their childhood. 

The sisters are archetypes too, at 
least in outline. Babe (Sissy Spacek) is 
the belle with the loose moral screw; 
Meg (Jessica Lange) is the siren with 
the hazy past; Lenny (Diane Keaton) 
is the martyred spinster. But a résumé 
of the story does it an injustice. 


{ 
1 
t 


There’s a lightness of heart behind ° 


the dark deeds of the title. Crimes is a’ 
comedy—a chamber piece for three 
weirdly attuned instruments. 
Bringing a stage play to the screen 
challenges—and at times strains—the 
ingenuity of a director who doesn’t 
have his usual elbow room. “A play is 
volatile,” says Bruce Beresford. “Par- 
ticularly this one. You don’t want to 











lose that compressed intensity. But 
you also have to open things up, cre- 
ate movement and visual interest. We 
decided to do this largely inside the 
house, which is oy its design be- 
came so important.” 

Beresford wanted the house “to 
have lots of character while still re- 
maining fundamentally ordinary. We 
didn’t want something too pristine 


and stylish, or too creepy. It had to 
feel lived-in, reat. And that was one 
reason we Said to hell with conve- 
nience and went on location.” 

The selected locale, Southport, 
North Carolina, is a town Crimes 
producer Freddie Fields believes is 
“as close to Hazlehurst as we could 
find.” The lawns hadn’t been frayed 
by too much traffic; the trees were 


To convey the effects of “years of 

sunlight and cleaning,” Garrett Lewis 
employed a “soft and faded palette” in the 
living room. The draperies are purposely 
“simple and homemade, like the kind 
Lenny MaGrath would sew,” he says. 
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ABOVE: “The dining room is formal and thus rarely used by the 
MaGraths,” says Lewis, who furnished it with pieces lent by local families. 
Adam created the leaded-glass doors “for visual effect and access.” 
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BELOW: In Granddaddy MaGrath’s room, objects suggest 
his personality. Among them: sheet music, engagement por- 
traits and an 1893 Harvard Hasty Pudding Club photo. 


enormous; the older neighborhoods 
felt lost to time; and the requisite 
nineteenth-century clapboard houses 
were still standing. The production . 
team found one such house, dating 
from 1908, which had not been in- 
habited for twelve years. “Then,” 
says Fields, “Ken Adam moved in.” 
Adam, production designer for 

Crimes of the Heart (he won an Oscar 
for his work on Barry Lyndon), was 


continued on page 191 


opposite: A glazed bookcase in the 
library /music room holds a trio of 
bronzed baby shoes Lewis included 
“to indicate the three sisters.” 


FOLLOWING PAGES: When decorat- 

ing the sisters’ cluttered girlhood bed- 
room, “part of the fun was picking their 
hobbies and tastes,” recalls Lewis. 
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| Queen Marerethe I] 
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The dome and chimneys of Fredensborg opposite: “I saw this house gradually transformed from a sleeping 
Palace are part of the original summer retreat beauty into what it is today,” says Queen Margrethe II, who with her hus- 
built in 1722 for King Frederik IV of Den- band, Prince Henrik, has continued the restoration initiated by her mother, 
mark. The palace was later extended and Queen Ingrid. Incorporated into the paneling of the queen’s study are 18th-century 
used by the Danish royal family as an escape portraits commissioned by Queen Juliane Marie of her relatives. It was Queen 
from the formal court life at Copenhagen. Juliane who first turned Fredensborg into an elegant holiday residence. 
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LEFT: “We use the great drawing room 

to receive ambassadors and guests, and it is 
where the family gathers before dinner,” 
says Queen Margrethe. The ceiling painting 
by Hendrik Krock depicts Denmark and 
Norway begging the gods for peace, an alle- 
gory of the name Fredensborg, which means 
“castle of peace.” The wall paintings were 
done by Italian artist Jacob Fabris. “Most of 
the 18th-century Danish furniture has al- 
ways been in this room,” the queen adds. 


ABOVE: In the Frederik IV room, the 
monarch’s portrait dominates the marble 
fireplace. His travels to Italy influenced 

the stuccoed ceiling and chimneypiece by 
Brenno, and the 18th-century painted wall- 
covering. BELOW: The Green Salon was 
recently redecorated by the queen and the 
prince consort. On the wall is a grisaille por- 
trait of author Ludvig Holberg, surround- 
ed by scenes from his popular comedies 
painted by Christian August Lorentzen. 




















AROUND 1700, King Frederik IV of 
Denmark decided to build himself a 
“small royal summer house” about 
twenty-five miles from Copenhagen, 
in woods used by his ancestors as a 
hunting preserve. But it was not until 
1722, with the coming of peace after 
the twenty-one-year war with Swe- 
den, that construction was completed 
and the king was able to use his 
brand-nev intry palace, to which 
the court | d on festive occa 
sions. Frede! cessors liked t! 
summer houss« used it often, b 
eventually foun: 10 small. 

Queen Margre Il, the presen 
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resident of Fredensborg Palace, ex- 
plains what happened next. “Apart- 
ments were gradually added to 
accommodate courtiers, along with a 
chapel, a chancellery, a servants’ 
wing, a guardhouse, stables and an 
orangery, which later doubled as a 
theater. Then Queen Juliane Marie, 
Frederik V’s second wife, added an- 
other wing as an extension to her 
apartments. Of all the Danish queens, 
she was the one who liked Fredens- 
borg best. In fact it was Juliane Marie 
who made the palace what it is to- 
dlay—a beautiful holiday house rather 
1an an Official residence. 


“Old archives and traces of paint 

under later layers helped us restore the 
domed hall to its original color scheme,” says 
Queen Margrethe. “The hall formed the 
nucleus of the original building and is the 
palace’s most spectacular feature. We 

use it for state banquets or private parties, 
where we can seat up to 200 people.” 





“There’s nothing pompous about: 
Fredensborg,” the queen adds. “No 
throne room or anything of that 
kind. The castle was a bit neglected in 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, until 1864, when Christian IX 
decided to start spending his holidays 
here.” This sovereign, who would 
be known as the “father-in-law of 





if 


ABOVE: In the Chinese dining room are an early-18th-century export lacquer ABOVE: Prince Henrik, an active participant in the 
bureau and chairs commissioned by Christian VI. “We chose the wallcoverings palace’s restoration, recently redesigned his study to 
with the 18th-century Chinese pavilion at Drottningholm Palace, Sweden, in incorporate pier glasses by the Danish architect Lilje, 
mind,” says the queen. BELOW: “It was sold as obsolete 130 years ago and was re- pier tables by Jardin, a 17th-century Chinese lacquer 
cently returned,” Queen Margrethe says of the stove that sits in a niche of the cabinet on a giltwood stand and 18th-century Danish 

Blue Salon. The portraits are of Queen Juliane Marie’s son and his wife. chairs. The doors lead to the prince consort’s library. 


Europe,” used the palace to entertain 
his sons, the crown prince of Den- 
mark and the king of Greece; his 
daughters, the queen of England, the 
empress of Russia and the duchess of 
Cumberland; plus their spouses, chil- 
dren and entourages. 

From the time of Christian IX, 
members of the international royalty 
came to Fredensborg to escape to a 
simpler life and forget the cares of 
power. Czar Alexander III even 
founded a Fredensborg bicycling 
club; royal groups would go pedaling 
off into the surrounding countryside 
or glide around the magnificently 
landscaped French-style park, which, 
says Queen Margrethe, “was de- 
signed by Nicolas Henri Jardin, a 
French architect who brought the 
Louis XVI style here practically before 

















“My parents found 
masses of hideous 
things jumbled up 
with masterpieces.” 
Queen Margrethe II 


Louis XVI came to the French throne.” 

Even at that early date the park 
was open to the public; Denmark’s 
monarchy was, and still is, strictly 
democratic, as an anecdote related by 
Queen Margrethe illustrates. One day 
a stroller in the park lost his way in 
the maze of avenues and happened 
to meet three very plainly dressed 
gentlemen, of whom he asked the 
way. They offered to guide him back 
to the gates, and the four set off chat- 
ting amiably. When they reached the 
entrance, the stroller, delighted with 
his companions, asked their names. 
“This gentleman is the emperor of 
Russia, this is the Prince of Wales, 
and I myself am the king of Greece,” 
came the reply. The man, says Queen 
Margrethe, “thought he had fallen in 
with three raving lunatics; he hastily 
introduced himself as the emperor of 
China, then turned and fled, pursued 
by roars of laughter.” 

Under the reign of Christian X 
(1912-1947), Fredensborg once again 
fell into disuse. “It was very sad all 
round, but the fact is my grandfather 
was the only one in the family who 
really didn’t care for the place,” notes 
Queen Margrethe. In 1947, after 
Frederik IX’s accession to the throne, 
he and Queen Ingrid used Fredens- 
borg every summer. “When they first 
arrived, of course, my parents found 
the house cluttered with Victorian 
furniture, masses of |.ideous things 
all jumbled up with masterpieces. 
One evening during their first stay, 
my mother looked around and 
sighed that it really was too ugly. 


So she immediately started shifting 
the furniture around.” 
This ma: the beginning of a 


methodical ai 
with which © 


gressive overhaul, 


Vlargrethe was 





ABOVE: The Lutheran chapel is used by the royal family for public services every 
Sunday when they are in residence, and it was here that Queen Margrethe and Prince 
Henrik’s two sons, Crown Prince Frederik and Prince Joachim, were confirmed. 
opposite: A series of 18th-century mythological statues by Wiedewelt still grace 
Fredensborg’s parkland, which was designed by the French architect Jardin. 


involved from the beginning. Over 
the years the queen and the prince 
consort have accomplished a remark- 
able feat of restoration, but the queen 


waves away compliments, insisting, , 


“My mother was the one who started 
it all, and she stimulated me to carry 
on where she left off.” 

Since she succeeded to the throne 
in 1972, Queen Margrethe and Prince 
Henrik have continued her parents’ 
custom of coming to Fredensborg for 
the summer, which tends to overlap 
into autumn and spring. These stays 
are not vacations, strictly speaking, 
because the queen’s duties as head of 
state never entirely cease, and the 
prince consort presides over innu- 
merable charitable and cultural orga- 
nizations. Prince Henrik finds that 
they divide their time equally be- 
tween Fredensborg and Copenhagen. 
Queen Margrethe adds, “I go to the 
court offices in Copenhagen for min- 
isterial meetings, signings and state 
visits, but I receive ambassadors here 
and put up some official guests. As a 
rule I try to spend all day on Thurs- 
days attending to the house.” 


Queen Margrethe has acquired ex- 
tensive historical, artistic and literary 
knowledge, which she expresses in 
an easy, flowing style, spicing anec- 
dotes with delightful details. In the 
prince’s suite, for example, the queen 
points to an elaborate vermeil service 
de toilette. ‘We found it in the cellar of 
another castle. It was a present from 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, but since my fam- 
ily detested the man they never | 
wanted to put his gift on display.” 
The Danish royal family never for- 
gave the Prussians for the invasion of 
Denmark in 1864 and the forced an- 
nexation-of several territories. “But 
since then,” the queen concludes 
philosophically, “time has passed.” 

Fredensborg houses a superb col- 
lection of furniture, paintings and ob-_ 
jets d’art. In one glass case is the origi- 
nal Flora Danica service ordered by 
Christian VII, which has been copied, 
so abundantly ever since. Farther on 
stands a seventeenth-century Italian 
cabinet that conceals an épinette— 
a small piano of the period. 

Of the Blue Salon, for which she 


continued on page 193 














TONY MORGAN 





AN UNDERSTATED YACHT? Nowadays 
that sounds like a contradiction in 
terms. Nonetheless, the yacht in 
question—the first that the often lav- 
ish Renzo Mongiardino has done in 
his forty-year career—is blatantly un- 
derstated. Within the mirrored win- 
dows of this sleek 164-foot Benetti, 
the soul of discretion prevails. 
“Discretion, quiet hospitality and 
amiability—all the gentle qualities 
that express the refined culture of the 


owner are there,” contends Celeste 
Dell’Anna, who spent two years as- 
sisting Mongiardino on the project. 
At the request of the Italian industri- 
alist owner, the designers flouted 
more modern ship-decorating fashion 
by reviving the well-bred demeanor 
of prewar yachting. 

‘“Paneled-out” has become a pejora- 
tive term for old-style wood-paneled 
boats among many contemporary 
yacht designers. They favor instead 





Meticulous craftsmanship and fine parquetry distinguish an Italian yacht 
with interiors designed by Renzo Mongiardino and Celeste Dell’Anna. 





ABOVE: Com with 6,000-horsepower engine and a crew of thirteen, 
the yacht has a fully out/tted pilothouse displaying advanced navigational and 
communications equipment that allows for smooth crossings in rough seas. 


RIGHT: “We used different precious woods in various rooms in search 
r tive effects,” says Dell’Anna. Guests enter through the cockpit, which 
s natural teak and two corner banquettes covered with raw linen. 
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lacquered plywood and marble. But 
Mongiardino and Dell’Anna reached 
back to retrieve the glory of fine 
parquetry from oblivion. 

Bereft of bibelots, short on variety 
though exquisitely detailed, the yacht 
recalls the 1920s. It evokes that period 
when a boat was not furnished but 
fitted out as a conveyance. It has the 
sensible, restrained, comfortable 


touches that give the owner a free 
feeling of being elsewhere than at 
home—closer to nature, definitely 
aboard a ship—without having left 
his taste for opulence behind. 

“The twenties are not a period that 
I particularly adore,” says Renzo 
Mongiardino. But that high epoch for 
yachting came to mind, he explains, 
in seeking a pedigree, a tie to the 





past, for the atmosphere of the boat. 

This yacht makes him think of a 
wagon-lit, says Mongiardino. “It def- 
initely was not intended as a false 
house,” he declares. “It’s something 
that exists in motion, and it shouldn’t 
have a profusion of things that risk 
rolling around. Somehow I hate the 
idea of having to paste down precious 
objects. And paintings—it gives me 


opposite: In winter the sofas, chairs and settees in the large formal living room are covered with a richly colored fabric 
stenciled and hand-painted with bold designs inspired by the patterns and colors of Anatolian Lotto rugs. 


BELOW: Mongiardino’s attention to surface detail echoes the owner’s desire that his yacht be a unique symbol 
of Italian style. In summer the living room, with elm-walnut paneling, is arrayed with printed linen. 























nightmares to think it necessary to 
take down and put up fine paintings 
as if they were in a house endlessly in 
transformation. 

“There’s a rule of design I often re- 
peat: ‘See to it that a room is beautiful 
when it is empty.’ A room can be 
beautiful or ugly when filled, but if it 
is not beautiful empty, it will never 
be beautiful filled.” 

The architectural proportions and 
treatment of the walls are what Mon- 


ABOVE: “It was like adding earrings,” comments Dell’Anna of the geometric 
stained-glass lights he and Mongiardino employed in the paneled dining room. 





giardino considers the essence of 
the yacht’s interior appeal. The par- 
quetry is of a high quality not often 
seen today, fashioned by Italian arti- 
sans who prefer a hard task to an easy 
one. The work was done in the north- 
ern Italian region of Emilia~-Roma- 
gna; numbered sections were then 
reassembled on the boat. If the wood- 
working recalls England, it is defi- 
nitely Italian in detail and choice 
of woods. The dominant wood is 


LEFT: Teak banquettes with floral-patterned cushions add comfort to the less 
formal second living room, situated on the expansive flying bridge. 
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ABOVE: The owner's stateroom, personalized with photographs and a collec- 

















tion of antique ivory boxes, attests to the designers’ wish to retain the warmth 
of a home yet adapt it to the requirements of life aboard a modern yacht. 


cherry, chiefly in a honey tone but 
combined with a darker version in 
certain geometric bands. Also used 
are maple and, in large panels, the 
very Mediterranean briar. 

The geometric patterns of the 
wood set the keynote for everything 
else in the yacht’s design. Thus, repe- 
tition boldly pushed to the edge of 
monotony marks the overall compo- 
sition. The success of it all hangs on 
the elemental rightness of forms and 
the delicacy of details. 

“T thought if there were great re- 
semblances throughout, the space 
would feel bigger,” notes Mongiar- 
dino. “There would be a feeling not 
of going from little room to little room 
but of inhabiting one large room.” 

The yacht is used often in winter 


/ 


and summer, and with its state-of- 
the-art navigational equipment, it 
crosses the Atlantic easily. Dell’Anna 
points out with pride that during gale 
winds up to force 8 in the Caribbean, 
nothing budged and there was not so 
much as a crack in the parquetry. He 
mentions another yacht, one of the 
great marine behemoths, whose mar- 
ble came apart the first time the ship 
sailed into rough seas. 

The close attention paid to the 
smallest details is evident every- 
where on the yacht, from the fully 
equipped pilothouse to the special 
windproof ashtrays. The yacht, how- 
ever, wears its luxury quietly. It is a 
boat, above all, and it looks and feels 
so right that it could start a fashion 
for real, not dream, boats again. 





kiGHt: “The spirit and rhythm and patterns of simple architecture,” says 


Dell Anna, 


ibtly envelop the owner's study, highlighted with strips of cherrywood 


framing a brightly banded fabric. An antique kilim rests on the parquetry floor. 
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Joe D’Urso combined contrasting elements with a spare, sculptural quality in his design for Suzanne and Robert Morgan’s 
penthouse apartment in Florida. In the living room, a dramatic tension is created by the opposing forms of the curved plaster wall 
and black granite enclosure. Japanese calligraphy screens are aligned along the 50-foot wall that runs the width of the apartment. 


Aesthetic Intelligence 


Modern Interpretations in a Classical Palm Beach Penthouse 


A PENTHOUSE APARTMENT in a grand 
old hotel—now reincarnated as con- 
dominiums—is the very apex of 
Palm Beach in more ways than one. 
Not only is it among the highest resi- 
dential points in town, it is the pinna- 
cle of classically conceived design. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOE D’'URSO 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICK BARNES AND TOM KNIBBS 


“It’s my most ambitious domestic in- 
terior project to date—in terms of 
what we started with and what we 
ended up with,’”” New York-based de- 
signer Joe D’Urso assesses. 

What D’Urso started with was four 
thousand square feet of pure space— 


let others call it raw space—with |} 


three singular exposures: west to- 
ward Lake Worth and West Palm 
Beach, north toward Singer Island, 
and east over baking rooftops and 
palm groves toward the vast stretch 
of the sea. What his clients, industri- 
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alist Robert Morgan and his wife, Su- 
zanne, ended up with is a paradigm 
of scale and proportion—enriched by 
a fine collection of furniture and ob- 
jects and amplified by an ingenious 
juxtaposition of materials. 

The couple live most of the year in 
a totemically modern house on Phila- 
delphia’s Main Line. “After living 
with contemporary design all these 
years we didn’t want another mod- 
ern space, so we decided to buy 
into this 1920s Mediterranean-style 
building,” explains Suzanne Morgan. 
“The first time I saw pictures of a 
Joe D’Urso apartment,” she confides, 
“I thought, ‘At last—an interior de- 
signer I could be interested in work- 


ing with.’ That’s when I started to 
follow his career.” 

At their first meeting Mrs. Morgan 
told D’Urso that she wanted the 
apartment to have a “palazzo-like 
feeling,” classical but not formal—no 
damasks or chandeliers. “So it’s both 
aesthetic and functional,” she says. 
“We have the floppy sofas and the 
big banquette Joe designed for us, 
and then if we want to feel more ele- 
gant we sit on a Hoffmann chair.” 

Although the apartment is not 
modern in the conventional sense of 
chrome and glass, the thinking be- 
hind it is very modern indeed—it 
amounts in fact to a series of modern 
interpretations within a classical 


The owners call the foreground area “Le Petit Café’”—the Josef Hoffmann bentwood settee, armchairs and table, circa 1910, 
were once part of the Kabarett Fledermaus in Vienna. An African figure overlooks the terrace, landscaped by D’Urso, and a 
view of the West Palm Beach skyline. “It’s nice to have a feeling of nature eleven stories up in the air,” says D’Urso. 


space. D’Urso’s was an architectural 
approach, yet one that allowed for 
pieces of furniture that are histori- 
cally significant. 

The living room is one high, whis- 
tling space running the entire width 
of the apartment. D’Urso exposed the 
original beams—the bones of the 
building—and the original ceiling, 
then had it laminated and soffited. 
Known for his innovative use of par- 
tial walls, he proceeded to design a 
low curved wall that encourages, even 
mandates, a promenade around it. At 
the end a spatial drama unfolds: 
the panoramic sweep east to the sea 
from a terrace, planted with blue 
plumbago and graced with stucco col- 
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ABOVE: “Mr. Morgan’s study was designed to contrast dramatically with the other rooms,” says D’Urso, 
referring to the warm tones and combination of materials. The desk, by Art Déco designer Paul Frankl, 
is accompanied by a Kolo Moser chair, counterpointing lacquer bookcases, a leather-tiled platform and 
a steel-and-glass door. On the desk, Glaslamp, 1924, by Bauhaus designer Wilhelm Wagenfeld. 


}umns encircled by Ficus repens vines. 
D’Urso’s instinctive understanding 
m of lighting is clear throughout the 
§ room. He designed low-voltage lights 
with tiny transformers and _ perfo- 
}rated metal shades creating star-like 
freflections. At night, with spotlights 
hitting them, the artworks stand out 
jin brilliant relief against the black 
granite floors. 
m ©FFive pairs of massive floor-to-ceil- 
Hing steel-and-glass pivoting French 
a 


doors look like glass louvers or— 
since there are no frames between 
them—planes in space. The compo- 
sition of the doors in the apartment— 
there are twenty-one of them—is in 
the spirit of Mondrian; each one in- 
corporates vertical and horizontal 
lines and is executed in such materi- 
als as clear, frosted and wire glass. 

“I like the illusion of one space 
flowing into another, so most of the 
interior doors are glass and steel as 


opposed to wood,” D’Urso explains. 
“It’s a contrary attitude—you’d ex- 
pect wood perhaps, since there’s a lot 
of it in the furnishings. But the black 
metal on the doors is an organizing 
element; it takes you through the 
space. There’s something cool about 
it too, which in Florida is nice.” 

On the other side of the living 
room, facing the West Palm Beach 
skyline, D’Urso used a horizontal ele- 
ment: three sheets of butted glass, 


H OPPosITE: Sleek floors of black granite, a unifying element throughout the apartment, connect the living 
jroom and media room, right. A Hoffmann drawing—designs for silver—hangs above an Austrian lacquered 
s\display cabinet holding a Hoffmann cut-crystal vase, top. At left, a large woodcut by Richard Bosman. 




















it all at once,” says D’Urso. 


you don’t see 


“T like to have a space unfold 








BELOW: Two dining areas share a platform 

of bleached and polished ash. Rare Hoffmann 
gilded urns rest atop a Ruhlmann armoire. 
On the buffet are a Dunand bronze vase 

and Puiforcat tea set. Lalique vase, left. 
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thirty-two feet long. An entire wall 
thus opens to a terrace lushly plant- 
ed with orchids, jasmine, philoden- 
drons and all manner of jungle-sized 
leaves; with the push of a button, 
a mesh shade descends the whole 
length of the window, filtering the 
emphatic sunlight. From here the 
Morgans can see all the way down to 
the building’s private dock, where 
their ninety-foot yacht is anchored. 
In this area of the living room 
there’s a little place to have a drink, 
adjacent to a custom-designed bar. 
The Hoffmann grouping—a bent- 
wood settee, two black-lacquer-and- 
gilt armchairs covered in natural 
linen, and a round table—once hon- 
ored the Kabarett Fledermaus in Vi- 
~ enna, which Hoffmann also designed. 
Running parallel to the French 
doors is a platform—an important 
formal element in D’Urso’s work. It 








ABOVE: Designed with a ship’s galley in mind, the kitchen is a combination of brushed 
stainless steel and bird’s-eye maple. At the granite-and-steel table are Biedermeier chairs 
upholstered in black leather. The oven and cooking top are from Thermador. 


not only creates variety and move- 
ment through the space but also 
establishes a secondary floorline of 
bleached and polished ash, raised 
four inches from the floor to take ad- 
vantage of the view. The edge of the 
platform is the same black granite as 
the floor and, as D’Urso explains, 
“functions like a frame, like a kind of 
binding.” This is the formal dining 
area. An oversize black-granite “race- 
track” table, with an oval top cantile- 
vered from a single steel column, 
accommodates twelve. Ten feet away, 
still on the grand platform but nearer 
the kitchen, is the informal dining 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Soft spotlighting sets 

off striking elements in the master bedroom. 
A low marble wall encloses the sleeping 
area where Picasso’s Téte de Femme II, 1939, 
hangs. On top of a Ruhlmann cabinet in- 
laid with ivory is an Art Déco clock. 
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area, where the Morgans have break- 
fast or entertain small groups at a 
Hoffmann table. 

The lounge area of the living room 
has also been raised—this time, a 
whole foot—and carpeted. ‘Think of 
it all as a kind of interior street,” 
D’Urso says. ‘The walking areas are 
black granite; the dining area, where 
you come to rest, has a wood floor; 

, and the lounge area, which is even 
my more relaxed, is carpeted in wool wo- 


ABOVE: “The guest room has its own luxurious character,” says D’Urso. Mahogany 
Empire beds are complemented by a Hoffmann chair, Art Déco cabinet and a floor of 
natural leather tiles. Footboards and wall behind the beds are of black granite. 


ven to look like sisal—a tight weave 
to give a tropical feeling.” 

Before the master bedroom area 
pivots a monumental door of steel, 
glass and wood; here the granite re- 
tires and carpeting takes over. From 
the threshold of Suzanne Morgan’s 
bath and dressing area, all that is visi- 
ble is a brass sink set into a marble 
counter, a mirror above it. “I like to 
have a space unfold—you don’t see it 
all at once,” D’Urso says. “In a bath 


opposite: A nine-foot-high curved glass pivoting door is, according to D’Urso, the “piéce 

| de résistance” of Robert Morgan’s dressing area and bath. As a tribute to his client’s yachts- 

| manship, D’Urso designed the sliding glass shower door with a porthole. Bubinga wood 
covers the upper portion of the armoire; walls and floor are of Italian marble. 


that’s particularly nice.” The slabs of 
beige marble making up the floor and 
walls suggest sand; the ceilings are 
lacquered peach; and, in salute to the 
Morgans’ ardent seamanship, the frost- 
ed glass window sports two clear glass 
portholes, which afford a view west. 
A separate area, behind a large 
sliding pocket door, holds a startling 
D’Urso touch: fixtures that were or- 
dered from the catalogue of a manu- 





continued on page 195 








Antiques: Children’s Furniture 
The Charm of Traditional Designs in Small Scale 


FELICIANO 


Child's High Chair, English, circa 1750. Mahogany; 38” x 16”. 
Carved leaf and shell motifs reflect the decorative Rococo influence 
on Chippendale chairs, lending elegance*to even the most com- 
mon of children’s furnishings. Hotspur Limited, London. 





TEXT BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


Child’s Tester Bed, Indian, early 19th century. Padouk; 71” x 

66” x 35%". Spindles of Indian design blend with British uprights 
and legs, embodying the fusion of eastern and western styles 
that defined Anglo-Indian furniture. Sotheby’s, New York. 
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The child’s very own chair and table, 
four-poster bed and little chest make up an environment 
that safely parallels the adult world. . 
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WHATIS IT that possesses grown-ups— 
parents, relatives and artisans—to re- 
scale the world in small for the bene- 
fit of children? Is it the continuance of 
some ancient tradition? Or memories 
_of their own earlier and bumpy en- 
counters with the world at large? Was 
Lewis Carroll, in recounting Alice's 
frustrating adventure trying to get 
the gold key from off the glass table 
that was first mountain-high and 
then alarmingly small, recalling some 
curious experience in the nursery? 
_ Perhaps it is a concession to our in- 
_nate sense of the privilege of owner- 
ship passed down from generation to 
generation, or a gesture of reassur- 
_anice, establishing for children a feel- 
ing of housekeeping coziness and 
security. The child’s very own chair 
and table, four-poster bed and little 















Child’s Slant-Front Bureau, English, 1710. Walnut; 34%” x 
24” x 17”. Revealing the simplicity of Queen Anne design, 
herring bone crossbanding subtly borders the match- 
grain drawers of a diminutively proportioned desk. Great 
Brampton House Antiques Ltd., Madley, England. 


chest make up a more negotiable 
environment, one that safely paral- 
lels the bustling adult world. 

It is worth remembering, proba- 
bly, that it is the familiar domestic 
world grown-ups reproduce for their 
children. And it is the same intrac- 
table world of the Large, the Medium 
and the Small that the perverse 
Goldilocks of the fairy tale violates in 
her selfish, intruding way, first sam- 
pling the bowls of porridge, then set- 
tling into Baby Bear’s little chair and 
bed—her worst offenses. The world 


of fairy tales is, in fact, the world of 
childhood: a world of things fright- 
eningly too-large, like ugly giants, 
and as comfortingly small as Thum- 
belina, with whom a child might 
both identify and feel superior to. 
The past seems to offer few an- 


swers other than the long and un- 
examined tradition. The earliest 
examples of children’s furniture go 
back at least to ancient times. Later, in 
Europe, cradles and children’s chairs 
were pictured in illustrated books of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
For the children of the wealthy in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, the furniture was often de luxe, 
the work of expert craftsmen, finely 
detailed, richly ornamented. And in 
all styles, in most ages, the high chair, 
that eminently practical invention, 
closed the gap between the child’s 
world and the adult’s, lifting the tod- 
dler up so that he could prattle along 
with table conversation. 

In North America, once the hard- 
pressed colonists began making their 
own furnishings, the tradition of 





Child’s Rocker, American (Mt. Lebanon, New York), 1875. 

Maple; 23%” x 14”. Child’s Chest of Drawers, American (New 
Hampshire), attributed to Shakers, circa 1820. Pine; 2612” x 31%” x 
15'2”. Sparely ornamented designs reflect the Shaker belief that 
beauty lies in utility. Ed Clerk Antiques, Connecticut. 
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Child's Side Chair, Jay Humeston, Nova Scotia, 
1804. Hickory, pine and maple; 2812” x 13%” x 12%”. 
Flexible hickory, soft pine and solid maple 
comprise, respectively, a Windsor chair’s bow 
and spindle back, contoured: seat and bamboo- 
turned legs. David Stockwell, Inc., Delaware. 
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} children’s furniture was resumed. 
| Practicality prevailed at the start; 
solid, canopied and paneled cradles 
stood near the firesides in “borning 
rooms.” Chairs for children inev- 
itably followed adult styles: spindle- 
or slat-backed, rush-seated. Next 
came the graceful, airy style of the 
Windsor chair, bow-backed or comb- 
J backed, and then the perkily deco- 
j rated Hitchcock chair. 

The Shakers, though practicing cel- 
ibacy, made small-size sewing tables 
and rocking chairs for the members 
of their Children’s Order, with the 
same craftsmanship and care they ex- 
erted on adult furnishings. (They 
also made children’s chairs for the 
World’s People; No. 0 in the illus- 
trated Shaker catalogues.) Intriguing 











mysteries exist in Shaker practice. 
What prompted believers of the Han- 
cock, Massachusetts community to 
put locks on a pair of children’s 
chests, in contradiction to the Shaker 
code against locks in “the dwelling 
house of the saints’? (Where goods 
were held in common, locks were a 
sign of possessiveness and distrust.) 
In the high tide of nineteenth-cen- 
tury commerce and industry, chil- 
dren’s furniture became a market 
item. The suite of walnut living room 
furniture that P. T. Barnum commis- 
sioned for Tom Thumb—sofa, arm- 
chairs, side chairs, rocking chair— 
was duplicated for commercial sale. 
Yankee ingenuity “improved” on 
such functional items as baby tenders 
and “jumpers” by adding springs or 


ceiling chains that allowed the infant 
to bounce and dance unattended. 
Katharine Morrison McClinton, in 
her admirable Antiques of American 
Childhood, gives an illustration of a 
child’s basket-woven walking cage, 
its virtues extolled in a jaunty bit of 
verse that seems perfectly apt for the 
American Wonderland: 
Who's coming? 
Can you ask it? 
Toddlekins 
In his basket 
None of which, of course, accounts 
for the time-honored urge to scale 
down furniture to the measurements 
of a child. but it does suggest that in 
the knee-high world of childhood, as 
Alice would surely say, things get 
“curiouser and curiouser.” (1 





Child’s Drop-Leaf Table, American (mid-States), Sher- 
aton, early 19th century. Mahogany; 19” x 28%” x 20”. 
Child’s Staffordshire Tea Set, English, mid-19th century. 

Shad ehne Awe arc ee warbeclelberem onli 
adult-world refinement. David Stockwell, Inc., Delaware. 
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“He is considered the American Dada- 


ist,” says Juliet Man Ray of her late husband, 
whose works are lovingly displayed in her 
Paris apartment. A selection of Man Ray’s objects 
in the living room testifies to his “excursions 
into the unknown.” From left, a wood box 
called Pechage; L’Anti-Vol; Le Tour, a sculp- 
ture under a glass dome; Father of Mona 

Lisa; Mr. Knife and Miss Fork; and a small 
bronze entitled Herma. The 1949 portrait 

of Juliet is one of her favorite pieces. 
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A Charmed Life 


The Paris Apartment of Juliet Van Ray 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID GIESEMAN 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





In 1952, while Juliet was on vacation, Man Ray divided ascreen into rectangles and 
' painted them, alternating “their values, light and dark, as in a chessboard,” he wrote. On 
her return, he named it Les Vingt Jours et Nuits de Juliette. In front is a marble Herma. 


’ 


A master of using found objects, Man Ray was the creator of many illusions. 
Of Ballet Frangais, the broom next to the living room fireplace, Juliet says, “New 
visitors are surprised that it’s been left out. Ill ask them if they wouldn’t 
mind taking it into the kitchen. That’s when they discover it’s bronze.” 





“JULIET, WITH FAUN-LIKE features and 
slanted eyes . . . had something exotic 
about her; she had also moved in art 
circles, she knew about me and my 
painting. I was highly flattered. After 
dinner we went to a night club where 
some of the best jazz of the period 
was being played. We danced. Juliet 
was like a feather in my arms.” 

This is how Man Ray—in his book 
of memoirs, Self Portrait—recalled his 
first meeting in 1940 with the wom- 
an who was to remain at his side for 
the rest of his life. Juliet Browner, 
born in New York, the eldest of six 
children, became the custodian of the 
artist’s memory. After Man Ray died 
in 1976, Juliet says she decided to 
“find out everything” so that she 
could herself bear witness to what he 
stood for. Since then nothing has es- 
caped her intense curiosity. 

Today, Juliet Man Ray lives in an 
apartment overlooking her beloved 
Luxembourg Gardens in Paris. The 
shouts of children at play rise to the 
terrace, which is bright with huge 
chrysanthemums. It is here, in this 
sunny apartment, that late in life she 
summoned up the courage to begin 
again. It is here too that her own 
personality came to the fore. 

The apartment is both near and far 
from Man Ray’s rue Férou studio (see 
Architectural Digest, November 1982), 
where the couple lived for twenty- 
five years and which is still kept in- 
tact as part of the Man Ray archives. 
Man Ray liked living there; now that 
he is gone Juliet often comes to spend 
an afternoon—just to reminisce. But 
her own life goes on in her apart- 
ment. “This is my first real home,” 
she says. “Life in a studio is fine 
when you're younger, but my fan- 
tasy was always a beautiful house 
with heating and hot water.” In Da- 
vid Gieseman, an American designer 
living in Paris, she found a friend and 
collaborator. She trusts Gieseman to 
know how to interpret what she 
wants, and to integrate his ideas with 
an exceptional collection of art. 

“When I moved in last year the 
apartment was rather ugly—wallpa- 
per everywhere,” she recalls. “David 
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made the interiors simpler to display 
the art. He also made the place 
lighter, which reminds me of Califor- 
nia.” The art is constantly changing 
as she moves pieces from apartment 
to studio and back, but it is all dis- 
played to advantage thanks to David 
Gieseman’s choice of a very subtle 
range of colors. What counts here are 
Man Ray’s works, each of which has 
a story to tell. The only additional col- 
ors allowed to intrude are the au- 
tumnal reds and springtime greens 
glimpsed through the wide windows. 
The apartment is smoothly func- 
tional and totally comfortable, as 
though in rational compensation for 
the “disorder” of art. Gieseman illus- 
trates one of her criteria of comfort 
with a story: “Juliet decided to go 
with me to buy a sofa. It was a very 
chilly day and we stayed in the shop 
discussing the matter at great length. 
She sat in all the models on display. 
The one she ended up choosing was 
the one in which she dozed off.” 
Juliet Man Ray looks back on her 
life in Los Angeles—where she and 
Man Ray met and settled down to- 
gether—as a charmed one. Bill Cop- 
ley’s Beverly Hills gallery specialized 
in the Surrealists, and all Hollywood 
came to Copley’s openings. “Much 
whisky was consumed, very few 
works sold,” Man Ray recalled. He 
consoled himself by losing at chess to 
Josef von Sternberg and Bertoit 
Brecht. Life took on warmth beneath 
the sun of friendship with Henry 
Miller, Max Ernst, Dorothea Tanning 
and Igor Stravinsky. The Man Rays 
met Ava Gardner, spent Christmas at 
the Stotharts with Benny Goodman, 
drank with Errol Flynn and argued 
with Chaplin at Clifford Odets’s. And 
the evenings would sometimes end 
with a dance improvisation by Juliet, 
who had studied with Martha Graham. 
Juliet and Man Ray had spent 
nearly six years together when one 
afternoon in 1946, shortly after his 
divorce from Peggy Guggenheim, 
Max Ernst came to tell them he was 
planning to marry Dorothea. He 
wanted Juliet and Man Ray to act as 
their witnesses. Man Ray decided it 


was “about time to get married also,” 
and both ceremonies took place in 
Beverly Hills the next day. Man Ray 
photographed Dorothea, who in turn 
“made a beautiful painting of Juliet 
with a fantastic white headdress like 
a bridal veil.” The event also inspired 
Ernst to do a large painting called 
Double Wedding in Beverly Hills. 

In 1951, Man Ray decided it was 
time to return to Paris; he and Juliet 
boarded the DeGrasse in New York. 
Marcel Duchamp was waiting in the 
cabin to say goodbye, a “little parcel 
on his knees.” It turned out to be an 
objet called Feuille de Vigne Femelle. 

Man Ray was invited to take part 
in Dada and Surrealist retrospectives; 
even at this late date he found that a 


Dada show in Paris could provoke 
demonstrations by Beaux-Arts stu- 
dents. “Although many expatriate 
artists regrouped in Paris after the 
war, life was different,” says Juliet of 
the period. “Man Ray did less and 
less photography and concentrated 
more on his painting.” 

After Man Ray, whom poet André 
Breton once called “‘the compass- 
reader of the unseen and the ship- 
wrecker of the expected,” died at the 
age of eighty-six, Juliet immersed 
herself in every detail of her late 
husband's life. She organized exhi- 
bitions, supervised the editing of 
books and worked to maintain the 
integrity of a major body of his work. | 
After he was gone, she embarked on 


Juliet Man Ray has dedicated the decade since her husband’s death to 
maintaining his archives and organizing exhibitions of his work around the 
world. Future shows are planned at the living room table Man Ray found 

at a flea market, cut down and added wheels to. The chair Juliet works from 
is a prototype of a 1930s Man Ray design. On the wall is Piscinema, 1959. 











“The origin of the tub chair in the studio remains somewhat of a mystery,” says Juliet. “My husband neededa chair 
for portraits. He admired the work of Jean-Michel Frank, whose interiors he had photographed for Charles de 
Noailles, so it’s attributed to Frank.” Above the chair is Easel Painting, 1938; to the left is an untitled nude. 
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a new path that led to the preserva- 
tion of his memory. 

These days she enjoys gathering 
groups of young artists, painters, 
fashion designers, photographers and 
actors about herself. She dispenses 
counsel and takes an active role in 
furthering their careers. Her inner 
circle of friends includes Jacqueline 
Picasso, Teeny Duchamp and Olga 
Picabia; Jacqueline Monnier, the daugh- 
ter of Pierre Matisse; and Naomi Sav- 
age, her husband’s niece. She can be 
seen at nearly every Paris gallery and 
museum opening, and she still enjoys 
parties; she invited a hundred people 
to her housewarming. But favorite eve- 
nings are spent at a bistro with two or 
three close friends, one of whom notes, 
“Juliet adores Chez Alexandre in the 
rue des Canettes, and La Coupole.” 


“The bed was placed to take advantage of the view of the Lux- 
embourg Gardens,” says designer David Gieseman. The Oculist, 
when turned over, becomes an ottoman. Jeune Fille, the tapestry, 
is from the early seventies. ‘The books are very special,” says 
Juliet. ‘They are all by or about old and new friends.” 
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The friend adds, “Juliet is very sur- 
real in her own right. She buys her 
clothes with an artist’s eye for put- 
ting colors together. She likes Yves 
Saint Laurent, sunglasses, oysters, cav- 
iar, Scotch and jazz.” Juliet Man Ray 
finds life exhilarating, and her inter- 
est in others is boundless. “I work in 
the past but I live in the present,” she 
says. Nothing shocks her; she’s ready 
to try to understand anything she 
feels is “real.’” The exceptional people 
she has encountered in her life have 
sharpened her appreciation of others 
and left her a confirmed nonconformist. 

She often returns to New York to 
see her family or to California to visit 
old friends or discuss making a docu- 
mentary about Man Ray, whose 
work is in constant demand around 
the world. Recent exhibitions have 


been mounted in New York, Los An- 


geles, Holland and Sweden. And it 


has taken five years to prepare for the 
first major U.S. retrospective of his 
work, which will start at Washington 
D.C.’s National Museum of American 
Art in 1988. “I want to see Americans 
recognize Man Ray as a major Ameri- 
can artist who chose to live in Eu- 
rope,” she explains. ; 

Juliet Man Ray has so much to re- 
member. The images jostle and over- 
lap to the point at which they form a 
single sumptuous image, just as Man 


Ray’s myriad portraits of Juliet in © 


magnificent homage to her beauty 
constitute a single image—imbued 


with the enigmatic radiance of acom- | 


panionship that lasted over thirty- 
five years, a love that has endured 
almost half a century.0 


On the guest room wall are eleven drawings and a paper cutout, 
all from the sixties. The lamp is Chapeau sur la Lune. Gieseman used 
neutral tones throughout to bring Man Ray’s works to the fore- 
ground, but this room was an exception. “Pink is one of Juliet’s fa- 
vorite colors; it has a slight glow and is very peaceful,” he says. 
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“TI want to see 
Americans recognize Man 
Ray as a major American artist 
who chose to live in Europe.” 
—Juliet Man Ray 
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Mirrored shelves in the guest room contain a collection of 

Man Ray’s works. On the top shelf, from left, is the 1957 photo- 
graph Les Harpes; in front is Herma; Man Ray matchbox; a 1974 draw- 
ing of a woman’s face; Cadeau, an iron with nails; Le Voyeur; a 
chromed paperweight, Priape, 1920; a medal, Hommage Man Ray; a 
cast bronze called Fisherman's Idol; and the collage L’Etoile de Verre. 
On the bottom shelf: Woman, 1954; Décollage; a photograph of 

Juliet; and a small photo of Man Ray and Marcel Duchamp. 
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THERE IS AN INTRICACY, a precision, to 
the Bel-Air section of Los Angeles 
that is not matched anywhere else in 
this sprawling metropolis. It is no ac- 
cident: Bel-Air’s grand houses are 
carefully sited and elaborately land- 
scaped, thus saving the neighbor- 
hood from visual chaos. 

The fastidious attention to detail 
that characterizes Bel-Air in general is 
surely reflected in a recent house by 
the New York firm of Voorsanger & 
Mills Associates, carried out by part- 
ner Edward Mills. It is an ode to de- 
tail, to precision, to total design. It is 
technically a renovation, but it in- 
volved significant reconstruction, 
and the architects designed nearly ev- 
ery piece of furniture in the house. 
Just as no Bel-Air landscape gardener 
would leave a plot to grow wild, 
nothing was left to chance indoors. 

Owned by a Houston-based couple, 
the house connects not only with the 
spirit of Bel-Air but with several 
larger architectural traditions of Los 
Angeles. The original house, com- 
pleted in 1929, was a gentle mix of 
Spanish Colonial and Art Moderne— 
two styles with long histories in Los 
Angeles, though they have rarely 
been merged as naturally as they 
have been here. The renovation con- 
tinues and extends these traditions 
with a new entrance and forecourt 
that merges postmodern detailing 
with Spanish Colonial precedent.The 
furniture, meanwhile, owes a sub- 
stantial debt to Frank Lloyd Wright 
and lesser ones to Michael Graves and 
Josef Hoffmann. 


Rarely in our time has the problem 
of the medium-size house—there are 
four bedrooms here—been resolved 
so completely as a Gesamtkunstwerk, a 
total work of design. The project gave 
the architects, who have long been 


Elaborating on the Moderne and Spanish Colo- 
nial traditions of a 1929 residence, Voorsanger 
& Mills Associates renovated a Bel-Air, Cali- 
fornia home for a Houston-based couple. “The 
main facade acts as a screen for the private 
side of the house,” says Edward Mills, who 
oversaw the project. An arched porte cochere 
(left) provides entrance, and the adjacent ped- 
imented windows open to a small courtyard 
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interested in furniture design, the 
opportunity to indulge themselves as 
never before. They created cabinetry, 
sofas, sconces, beds, four different 
kinds of table, three different kinds 
of club chair and two different kinds 
of balustrade. . 


The intent was to use the cabinetry 
as a means of tying together the inte- 


rior architecture and the furniture— 
and since the materials and the aes- 
thetic are the same, tie together they 
do. The marble wainscoting with ma- 
hogany strips blends gracefully into 
the mahogany cabinets used to de- 
marcate the entrance hall from the 
living room; marble panels in the 
sides of the library’s club chairs echo 


ABOVE: Subtle hues and indirect lighting soften the Moderne-style living room, where alabaster sconces, marble wainscoting, mahogany molding and 
furniture designed by the architects add period accents. The painting above the fireplace is by Patrick Henry Bruce; sculpture by Bruce Schnabel. 
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the marble of the floors. The palette 
of materials is notably consistent, if 
elaborate and slightly unorthodox— 
it is startling to see marble as a mate- 
rial in chairs, for example. Making 
the house more all of a piece is the 
fact that the rooms share common 
colors—soft greens, blues and rosy 
beiges, set off by the mahogany and 
the green marble. 

The house is entered through an 
enclosure that could be a carport up- 
graded to porte cochere; ornamented 
with tiny turrets of wood and red tile 
and a great arched trellis of un- 
painted wood, it is really a portico. 
Insets of marble among the paving 
tiles make it clear that this is not an 


BELOW: “The living room walls have been eliminated and transformed into columns,” says Mills. “The space flows into the hallway and family room 
beyond.” Carpeting by Edward Fields. asove: A banquette and swivel chairs lend a clublike atmosphere to the family room. Silk velour by Brunschwig & Fils. 





















































LEFT: The formal dining room—with soffits 
emphasized by strips of molding and an elab- 
orate six-part chandelier—opens onto a side 
garden and the marbled entrance hall (left). 
All furniture designed by Voorsanger & Mills. 


autoway, and set the themes that con- 
tinue through the house. The first 
pieces of marble are small squares, a 
hint of what is to come; they are fol- 
lowed by a more elaborate inset with 
four types of marble, suggesting that 
the degree of complexity increases 
farther inside the house. 

The front door, off this portico, 
leads to an entrance hall that is really 
more of an arcade. Lined with glass 
doors, it opens to the newly con- 
structed courtyard on the right and to 
the dining room, part of the original 
house, on the left. This entrance is a 
major axis of the house; it culminates 
in a tiny rotunda beside the living 
room in which sits a splendid Nadel- 
man bust, given all the pride of place 
it could hope for, and then some. 

The ceilings are gently vaulted, 
the floors a mix of pale green and or- 
ange marble, and the wainscoting a 
deep green marble ornamented with 
mahogany strips. It is a decidedly for- 
mal space, admittedly at odds with 
the Spanish Colonial sensibility of the } 
original architecture. Despite the } 
close connections maintained be- } 
tween inside and outside in the lay- | 
out of the house, the interiors are | 
highly formal, almost urban. | 

For the living room, Mills created | 





several of the most elaborate pieces, 
including a pair of low tables that are 
among the most successful objects in 
the house. The furniture designs, ro- 
bust in quality, disciplined but highly 
energetic, seem at their best in these 








LEFT: Geometric motifs etched onto the glass 
doors of the dining room breakfront are 
repeated throughout the house. Made of 
mahogany, the hand-crafted breakfront is 
trimmed in purpleheart. Crystal from Baccarat. 


opposite: The piers and arches of the entrance 
hall form a rhythmic procession past the 
dining room and courtyard doors. At the end 

of the corridor—a major axis of the house—is a ; 
1923 Elie Nadelman bronze, Man in Top Hat. 























tables. The energy, almost too explo- 
sive in the club chairs whose quarter- 
round backs rest on wooden balls, 
feels contained here, framed by the 
top of wood and glass. There is a sim- 
ilar quality to the jaunty little otto- 
man in the family room—once again, 
it is energy contained. 

The dining room, on the other side 
of the entrance hall, is something of 
an homage to Frank Lloyd Wright. If 
the chandelier seems an unexpected 
allusion tothe commercially produced 
lighting of the 1950s, the cabinetry 
here is wonderful, with etched glass 
that evokes the spirit of Wright with- 
out resorting to literal reproduction. 
Wright’s influence is present too in 
the breakfast room, both in the ceil- 
ing lighting and the chairs, which re- 
call the chairs he designed for the 
Price Tower in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
though these are more graceful in ap- 
pearance than the Wright originals. 

One could sense from all of this 
that Voorsanger & Mills are simply 
makers of quotations. Not at all, 
though the influences of architects 
they admire are obvious. The particu- 
lar sensibility of this house is very 
much that of Edward Mills. From the 
formal downstairs rooms to the lushly 
furnished master suite upstairs, from 
the tiled baths that recall the home’s 
original design to the pergolas that 
rim the pool, the residence is an 
assimilation of influences into a state- 
ment about unity and completeness. 

The concept of an interior design as 
a total and all-encompassing work, 
yet representing the melding of vari- 
ous stylistic strains, was Edward 
Mills’s goal. The intent here was to 
create out of diverse stylistic influ- 
ences a unified whole—to merge the 
Spanish Colonial and Art Moderne 
beginnings of the house with the 
postmodern sensibility of today, and 
at this Edward Mills has succeeded. 


Framed by citrus trees and a line of palms is 
the rear garden living area: pool, tile-roofed 
cabana and pergolas. “The concepts here,” 
says Edward Mills, summing up the overall 
design, “were to incorporate outdoor rooms 
and spaces, relate indoor rooms to outdoor 
spaces and eliminate the wall as a container.” 
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IT IS PERCHED, if a twenty-five-room 
house can be said to perch, right be- 
tween a mountain and the streets of 
Aspen, Colorado. Whatever verb cor- 
rectly describes its situation, the ram- 
bling mountain lodge represents a 
triumph of convenience. 

The owners, Patricia and Christo- 
pher Hemmeter, livein Hawaii. When 
they come to Aspen with their seven 
children and numerous friends, they 
like to spend the time skiing, not pil- 
ing in and out of cars and driving 
miles to the skiing. They found three 
condominiums just above one of the 
ski lifts on Aspen Mountain, bought 
them, and turned them into a single 
house. The views were spectacular— 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY STEVE CHASE 
TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





ae 


on one side the mountain, on the 
other the town. Best of all, the family 
could literally ski into the house after 
a day on the slopes. Perfect. 

Almost. The problem was that the 
house still looked and felt like three 
conjoined condominiums. 

“It needed to have a more cohesive 
plan,” says designer Steve Chase. “It 
needed to flow. People had to go 
through other people’s rooms to get 
to their own. There were a number of 
things not up to Chris Hemmeter’s 
standards, which are pretty high.” 

Hemmeter built the Hyatt Re- 
gency hotels on Waikiki Beach and 
Maui. His standards are many stories 
high. He also wanted the Aspen job 


Under the guidance of Steve Chase, the spacious mountain chalet of Patricia and Christopher Hemmeter 
(above) reflects traditional elements amid a contemporary design. opposite: A crystal chandelier that once adorned a Maltese 
palace hangs over a carved Burmese table in the elaborate Great Hall. A 19th-century player piano dominates the mez- 
zanine. Gilt side chairs from Melrose House. Fabric on sofa and armchairs, Lee Jofa. Area rug, Edward Fields 





ABOVE: A lacquered Chinese Export chest and a Louis XV-style armchair blend with the living 
room’s warm tones and accent on comfort. On a low table are a leather-bound Japanese scholar’s box and an Art 
Déco crystal dish. Atop the chest isa bronze horse and rider anda raku vessel. Native “moss rock” surrounding the fire- 





place is used throughout the house. On the mantel, a carved German clock. Velvet upholstery, Kirk-Brummel. 


























done quickly. Steve Chase had a mere 
eighteen months in which to oversee 
the architectural redesign and com- 
pletely redo the interior. 

“On one hand you have the feeling 
of the country; on the other, the city- 
scape. That’s what the great appeal of 
the house is,” says Chase. “To get to it 
you drive up a city street. Then you 

@} climb into a private elevator that 

@} takes you up six stories. You step out 

onto a footbridge. You walk across 

| that, through a door, and then enter 

the Great Hall. So by the time you 

Teach the front door you’ve already 
had quite an experience.” 

The Great Hall is itself a two-story 
experience, with a ceiling of oak 
coffered in antiqued mirrors and pan- 
}els of champagne-colored cotton vel- 
vet. “It’s an entrance hall, yes,” says 
‘Chase, “but it’s also like having a 
|ballroom right there. It’s intended to 
be grander than the rest of the house. 
The rest is for normal daily life.” 

A comfortable life, certainly. The 
upper mezzanine is filled with sofas 
ithe designer describes as “volup- 
jtuous”; an antique player piano adds 
yatmosphere. The house echoes with 
music, especially during the Christmas 
peason, when carolers on the upper 










{ 
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opposite: From the stepped ceiling with antiqued mirror insets hangs a French crystal- 
and-bronze chandelier, which determines the dining room’s formality. The centerpiece is 

a large famille rose bowl mounted as a compote and flanked by French ormolu owl can- 
delabra. Door insets are etched glass with gold leaf. Walls and Chippendale-style mahogany 
chairs are covered in cotton velvet from Kirk-Brummel. ABove: Mauve tones highlighted 

by gold characterize the master bedroom. Chinese temple figures and porcelain fill vitrine 
shelves. Marble-topped circular table from P. E. Guerin; carpeting, Edward Fields. 


level sing to guests in the Great Hall. 
The house is furnished mostly 
with old pieces. In fact, some rooms 
look right out of the Old West—ba- 
roque giltwood mirrors, frosted glass 
urns, heavy brass objets—while the 
basic design is extremely modern. 
“It’s really a contemporary house,” 
says Steve Chase. “We infused a bit of 
the old Aspen character, a Victorian 


continued on page 197 





ABOVE: The master bath features a cush- 
ioned window seat, inlaid Moroccan table 
and commodious suede armchair. Coun- 
ters and walls are sheathed in Norwegian 
rose marble. Basin and fittings, Sherle 
Wagner. FOLLOWING PAGES: The cantile- 
vered terrace overlooks Aspen Mountain. 
Teak outdoor furniture, McGuire. 
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December Caleydar, French Mast 


er, circa 1510. Illumination on parchment; 734” x 5”. El 
tiny depictions of the month’s labors or pa 


aborate borders containing 
stimes often appeared with zodiacal symbols. Bruce Fe 


*rrini— Rare Books, Akron. 





| February Calendar, French Master, circa 1510. Illumination on vellum; 77 


10 X 5%". The month’s occupations 
Prevailed as the traditional theme of medieval and Renaissance calenda 


rs. Bruce Ferrini— Rare Books, Akron. 
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May and June Calendars, Flemish Master, circa 1500. Illumination on vellum; 4%” x 34%” each. Figurative and 
landscape details were often copied from earlier manuscripts or shared by artists’ workshops, yielding similar 


illustrations in several hour-book calendars. Laurin, Guilloux, Buffetaud, Tailleur Auctioneers, Paris. 


place from the stillness of such pic- 
tures, which catch in their serene 
stasis of ultramarine and ocher 
moments we have all experienced 
when the daily round, just because it 
was appointed, seemed briefly right. 
Iam doing this; I seem to have always 
done this; this is the stuff of my life; 
yet on an earlier day I did something 
else which I'll later be doing again. 
On such a cycle do I fondly build 
ideas of stability. 

And design, the calm of design: the 
endless leaves unfolding in the bor- 
ders, the flowers and the odd little 
nameless creatures whose names Adam 


knew, the exfoliation of floral forms 
into capital letters—the very alpha- 
bet, that supreme arbitrariness, gath- 
ered by courtesy into nature’s order. 

The scale, finally: the people suit- 
ably small, their work overshadowed 
and crowded toward the margins by 
a clerical magic, writing. They do 
seem snug in their margins. Even so, 
in quattrocento Italy, gardens and 
castles and lawns of unexampled 
green can be glimpsed over the 
shoulder of a Virgin or a magnifico. 
In the background, that’s. where 
simplicities belong. That is a lost Par- 
adise, the brilliantly simple. 


And when Pieter Bruegel moves} 


simplicity into the foreground, 
what's arresting is its bustle, its busy- 


ness, its sweaty claim to negate the 


serene transcendental: its pretense to 
be the substance of whatever reality 





can be- known. From Bruegel to Bere- 


nice Abbott and beyond runs a docu-} 


mentary tradition to be dealt with 
every time we open a newspaper: the. 
clutter of the here and now, the clair 
of detail (this shoe, this jaunty arm) t 
co-opt all attention. So we prize for 
their sweetness these long-ago: vi 
sions that were meant to show u 
what man is doomed to forsake. 


September Calendar, French Master, circa 1470-80. Illumination on vellum; 7” x 5”. Metil 
culously portrayed acanthus leaves, flowers, animals and insects decorated the borders of 14th- an 
15th-century illuminated manuscripts throughout Europe. Maggs Brothers Ltd., London 
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“T really like the strength of it,” says Sophie Engelhard of her house in Sun 

Valley, Idaho. ABove: The living room’s architectural elements—whitewashed walls 
and tree-trunk supports—are set off by William Hodgins’s warm-toned interior design 
Paisley fabric from Clarence House covers sofa and pillows. Sculpture by Rod Kagan 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HODGINS, AS|D 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


SHE IS SITTING On the window seat af 
her house in Sun Valley, Idaho, look- 
ing out at the spectacular view of Bald 
Mountain, which soars over nine thou- 
sand feet above the valley. Sophie 
Engelhard has come to find what she 
calls “infinite happiness” here. Ad- 
though she is invariably described by 
friends as a magnetic personality, it 
has taken her some time to find the 
peace of mind that the little adobe- 
style house has brought her. 

“Hiking is my love in summer,” 
she says. “I like to take a couple of 
friends and a picnic lunch and go toa 
different mountain lake each time. 
In the winter I read and write, or take 
the dogs out for cross-country skiing.” 

This way of life represents a sea 
change for Sophie Engelhard. She 
had a conventional upbringing in the of 
East—boarding school, college, and 
always the luxurious background 
provided by her parents. After col- 
lege she entered the Georgetown 
School of Foreign Service in Wash- 
ington, D.C., but decided that domes- 
tic politics interested her more than 
foreign affairs. So she went to Har- 
vard and obtained a master’s degree 
in public administration, which gave 
her entrée to Capitol Hill. For six 
years she served as special assistant to 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field. Later she ran a thriving Wash~ 
ington boutique with two friends, 
but politics soon called again, and she | 
moved to Houston to work on Walter f 
Mondale’s presidential campaign. 

“1 knew about two years ago that I 
wanted a change,” says Engelhard. “1 
had surrounded myself with people, 
activities, politics. I decided to come 
out here for a year and see how I liked 


LEFT AND OPPOSITE: “Sophie wanted 

the rooms not only to act as a foil for the 
extraordinary views but to be practical as 
well,” says Hodgins, who also opened 

up the living room by removing a section 
of wall. “I’ve found heaven,” says Engel- 
hard, “and so have my six dogs.” Chaise 
longue fabric from Manuel Canovas. 
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Under Bald Mountain 


Sophie Engelhard ’s Residence in Sun Ualley, Idaho 
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The dark woods of an antique American cupboard and a late-19th-cen- 
tury French pedestal table with a carved hound motif lend a country flavor to 
the dining room. Candleholders are 19th-century ceramic furniture stands. 


it, and after only six months I knew | 
would stay. I could be outdoors as 
much as I liked but still near a town 
that offered me interesting people.” 
While renting a house, she searched 
for a property that would provide 
both privacy and convenience. She 
says of her discovery, “I found the 
perfect living situation—twelve acres 
of land in my own little canyon, three 
great views, and all only ten minutes 
from town and ten minutes to the ski 
slopes.” The house itself suited her 
too: “I immediately loved the open- 
ness, but I had to make extensive ren- 
ovations when I bought it.” 
Engelhard requested the help of 
William Hodgins, the Boston de- 
signer who had done previous homes 
for her in Washington and Virginia, 


as well as a Boston apartment. 
“What’s wonderful about Bill is that 
he knows my style absolutely,” she 
says. “Every now and then I'll fanta- 
size and say I want a white bedroom, 
and he'll say, ‘Have you forgotten 
your six dogs?’ He enables me to live 
extremely comfortably—the way | 
want to live, with my animals, with 
my friends.” 

Hodgins’s design approach was to 
simplify the architecture of the exist- 
ing house, assisted by Sun Valley ar- 
chitect Janet Jarvis. “We covered the 
stone fireplace surrounds with a tex- 
tured stucco,” he explains. “We also 
removed a part of the living room 
wall, thereby opening up the house.” 

For Engelhard, white and snow 
mean peace, so Hodgins whitewashed 


LEFT: Boulder Mountain Range is a spectacular backdrop to the sitting area. 
The stuccoed fireplace, one of three in the house, and terra-cotta floors add a south- 
western touch. An old pine trunk sits on a hand-loomed Vermont rag rug. 
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Sophie Engelhard’s bedroom holds mementos: a painting by David Levine of 


a fondly remembered golden retreiver, Shiloh; a watercolor of herself by a best friend 
done when they were both sixteen. Ottoman and pillow fabric, Clarence House. 


the ceilings and the dark beams while 
retaining the original terra-cotta floors 
and tree-trunk supports throughout 
the house. “In keeping with the rug- 
gedness of the architecture, we in- 
stalled doors made of hard pine,” he 
says. ‘The trim around them is of the 
textured stucco that is an essential ele- 
ment of the house.” 

The vibrant colors of the fabrics 
and rugs seem exotic in contrast to 
the architecture, but they promote 
the designer’s intention—to provide 
a warm nest in the middle of a cold 
white snowland. “It’s a romantic 
house,” Hodgins says. 

In a guest room, which is nearly 
always occupied, a needlepoint pil- 
low bears the slogan: “You never 
know how many friends you have un- 
til you have a winter place.” Sophie 
Engelhard, however, really didn’t 
need the lure of Sun Valley to dis- 
cover she has so many. 





RIGHT: Over the 19th-century 

bed, newly painted by Robert Jackson, 
hang a pair of antique embroidery 
pictures flanking another painting of 
Shiloh, by Larry Zingale. ABovE: A 
detail of the bed recalls Booker, a 
favorite Engelhard Labrador. 
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le house built by Roland Coate has been the Beverly 


A circa 1936 Georgian-sty 
and his wife, Fran, for 28 years. 


Hills residence of producer Ray Stark 



































duced in the entrance hall by Aristide 
Kandinsky oil, Ensemble, 1934. 


The Starks’ vast art collection is intro 
Maillol’s 1900 bronze Baigneuse and a 





area looks onto the lush sculpture garden, 


opposite: The lanai reception 
llol’s sensuous 1943 bronze Torse de Dina. 


through a window framing Mai 
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Fran Stark, who has a particular affinity for paintings, stands before Woman with Guitar, a 1931 oil by Georges Braque. 
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TEXT BY KAY LARSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


AFTER A DAY'S FILMING on the Mexican 
island of Mismaloya off the coast of 
Puerto Vallarta, the cast and crew of 
The Night of the Iguana would gather 
to tell each other stories in the lan- 
guid tropical darkness. Once some- 
one posed the question, “What do 
you really want from life?” Most of 
the cast, including Richard Burton, 
Ava Gardner and Deborah Kerr, set- 
tled for love, happiness and prosper- 
ity. Director John Huston asked 
simply to “stay interested.” Producer 
Ray Stark, who had been on the tele- 
phone all day for Funny Girl and half 
a dozen other films besides Iguana, re- 
flected briefly and said, ’’Peace.” 

Nowadays Stark is amused by his 
choice. After a lifetime in the film in- 
dustry, the producer of The Way We 
Were, Reflections in a Golden Eye, The 
Goodbye Girl—and this year, Nothing 
in Common and Neil Simon’s Brighton 
Beach Memoirs—is of the opinion that 
“peace is probably the last thing I 
could tolerate.” 

Perhaps so. But what Stark has 
avoided in his professional life, he 
has sought out in art. With Fran, his 
wife of forty-six years, who shares his 
attraction to beautiful things, he has 
assembled paintings and sculpture 
that are consistently contemplative. 
The sculpture, his first love, is figura- 
tive, and the figure is usually human. 

Stark insists that he and his wife 
are not collectors. ‘We merely have a 
lot of things we want to live with,” he 
says. Yet their tastes remain firmly 
focused. Fran Stark, the daughter of 
Fanny Brice and sister of noted 
artist William Brice, grew up in a 
family that surrounded itself with 
art. Her special love is painting. The 
Starks’ fifty-year-old Beverly Hills 


RIGHT: Nymphéas, 1919-22, by Claude Monet, 
is juxtaposed with two Maillol bronzes: Téte 
Héroique, 1923, and Debussy, 1930. The an- 
tique leather-topped games table is comple- 
mented by a set of latticeback chairs. 





ABOVE: Marc Chagall’s 1927 L’Esprit des Roses hangs above the living 
room fireplace, flanked by T’ang horses and a pair of Matisse drawings 
On each table are Maillol bronzes. Foreground: Maillol’s La Jeune Fille 
Agenouillée, circa 1900, and Petite Femme Assise au Chignon, 1905. 
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Boy on Red Sofa, 1910, by Max Pechstein, overlooks the library/ 
projection room. At far left is Henry Moore’s 1959 bronze Headless 
Animal, and on the English chest of drawers, Goat's Head. On the 

low table are, from left, Dame Elisabeth Frink’s Lying-Down Horse, 1981, 
and the 1924 maquette of Gaston Lachaise’s Floating Nude Figure. 


house is filled with modern masters: 
Max Pechstein’s Boy on Red Sofa, a 
gift from a beloved friend; a calm late 
Kandinsky full of floating ovoids; 
and her favorite Léger, The Red Vase, 
1948. Over the living room mantel is 
an unusually ghostly Chagall, and 
nearby is Monet’s Nymphéas, from his 
water-lily series. 

Fran Stark chose the house’s fur- 
nishings to complement the art. She 
finds that Chinese Chippendale goes 


well with modern paintings because 
it is both decorative and severe. The 
lacquered green Queen Anne secre- 
tary in the living room, for instance, 
is a monumental sculpture in itself, 
with its heavenward-pointing finials 
and rollicking wave-formsat the crest. 

Throughout the house, modern 
paintings and sculpture mingle con- 
genially with objects that have their 
own decisive lines. The entrance hall 
includes a black lacquer chest that 


RIGHT: Picasso’s 1965 Jacqueline and Boy Eating a Watermelon is a painting 
Ray Stark particularly enjoys for its humorous and earthy depiction of its 
subjects. A reclining nude by Henry Moore rests on the side table. 
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is surmounted by small Chinese tomb | 
figures; an emphatic but delicate | 
Chippendale mirror; and antique lan- 
terns whose airy ribs create a graceful 
mood for Aristide Maillol’s standing 
bronze bathers. A similar dialogue 
ensues between the small bronzes by 
Henry Moore in the lanai reception 
room and the solidified curves of a 
colorful fragment of an Egyptian 
mummy case, New Kingdom, near 
the front door. 
Sculpture looms large in the Starks’ 
collection. The first impression, in 
fact, is of Moore and Maillol every- 






where. The house, which once be- 
longed to Humphrey Bogart, clusters 
around a wall of floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows in the lanai reception room. 
[here the eye is drawn to the patio 
outside, where a figure of Dina 
Vierny, Maillol’s longtime model, 
stands. Placed in her leafy grotto, 
looking as perfect as Eve, she serves 
as a leitmotif for Ray Stark’s artistic 
interests. “Painting is fine, and Fran 
and I enjoy it,” he says, “but sculp- 
he lanai is highlighted by a colorful Léger-designed rug ture you can actually touch, and that 


and, the low table, Alexander Calder’s The Jousters, 1970, anda 
Bee eee ee aoe are ae S Meee ore Bese means a great deal to me. I love the 
1924 Jacques Lipchitz, Pierrot Assis. Moore’s 1979 Working Model Draped 
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t Reclining Figure and Untitled, 1956, by John McLaughlin, share a corner sensuousness.” As he looks at Torse de 
Dina he reflects,“You can tell Maillol 
i 

room wall. Antiques include Chippendale-style chairs, a double- Stark’s enthusiasms are felt in the 


9edestal table and a 19th-century Worcester porcelain service. . . 
Be : rast E patio and sculpture garden. Rodin, 


Hi for instance, is “too analytical”; his 
| academic mannerisms have none of 
| the voluptuous physicality Stark so 
ardently admires. The French sculp- 
tor is represented only by a headless 
torso of the Greek goddess Iris grasp- 
ing her right foot, an unusually 
earthy and strangely amusing figure 
whose dancing posture echoes the 
theme of such larger sculptures as 
Maillol’s L’Air,a weathervane-woman 
of lead who seems to deny gravity. 
The mainstays of the paradisiacal 
lawn are again Moore and Maillol, 
the two twentieth-century sculptors 
who have linked modern art most 


1 i 
4/ 
1} | Picasso’s Tomato Plant and Carafe, 1944, centers a dining loved women. 








opposite: Over the master bedroom | 
mantel is René Magritte’s La Foret Joyeuse, 
1947. The room is decorated with bright 
floral fabrics and wallcovering, and 
country French-style furniture. 














The spacious grounds of the Stark estate overflow with expres- opposite: A 1917 Renoir bronze, Water or Large Stooping Washer- 
sive sculpture. Emerging, above, from the luxuriant foliage outside woman, is paired with Five Lines in Parallel Planes—Variation II, a 
the lanai is L’Aigle, 1954, by French artist Germaine Richier. towering stainless-steel work of 1965-69 by George Rickey. 
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firmly to naturalism and classicism. 
“Moore, especially, had a wonderful 
Ray Stark com- 
ments. “He's certainly my favorite art- 
ist; he has given me great pleasure 
over the years.” 

The Starks have always had the 
pleasure of sharing their enthusiasms 
with William Brice. But Ray Stark 
Was personally propelled into collect- 
ing by Joseph Hirshhorn, whose vo- 
luminous dealings created the core 
of the museum in Washington, D.C. 
that bears his name. Stark made the 
tactical error of admiring a Barbara 
Hepworth in Hirshhorn’s Possession. 


ty 


sense of humanity, 


Hirshhorn, who never thought twice 


about buying a work he liked, got on 
the phone to the artist and told her to 
ship another to Stark. 

After beginning his sculpture col- 
lection with that piece by Hepworth, 
Stark met Henry Moore during the 
London opening of Funny Girl. A 
friendship developed that through 
the ensuing years brought many 
phone calls from the artist and prom- 
ises of new works. When the major 
bronzes began to arrive in Beverly 
Hills, the Starks, who had previously 
seen only photographs and ma- 
quettes, were surprised at their size, 
To place such tonnage properly, Fran 
Stark ordered cardboard mock-ups 
and had them moved about the lawn 
until the pieces fit. 

The siting is impeccable. Each of 
the big bronzes is intimately and re- 
spectfully placed within its own area 
of landscape. A needlelike Giacometti 
pierces a patch of blue sky. A reclin- 
ing figure by Moore, sheltered in an 
alcove of jacaranda trees, draws the 
eye’s flight back to earth. In this 
Edenic garden scaled to the com pass 
of the human body, Moore’s work, 
which has not always fit harmoni- 
ously within late modernism, seems, 
says Ray Stark, “at one with the or- 
ganic world.” 


Around the swimming pool are a group 

of exuberant figurative sculptures. From left 
to right: René Magritte’s 1967 Delusions of 
Grandeur; Marino Marini’‘s Angel of the 


Citadel, 1949; and Maillol’s 1938 L Air. 








opposite: Alberto Giacometti’s atten- 
uated Femme Debout I, 1960, stands be- | 
tween Floating Figure, 1927,a volup- | 
tuous bronze by Gaston Lachaise, and a | 
1958 Henry Moore, Seated Woman. | 


| 
LEFT: Resting on a wall at the front | 
of the Stark residence is Henry Moore’s 
Draped Reclining Mother and Baby, 1983. 









































At the other side of the spacious 
lawn, where the trees press more close- 
ly around the pool, are the smaller 
sculptures. The Hepworth presides in 
a corner, near head-high bronzes by 
Renoir, Giacomo Manzu and Marino 
Marini. The Marini, a mounted rider 
with outstretched arms, is from the 
same edition as the one in Peggy 





Guggenheim’s sculpture garden in 
Venice. Nearby is a cryptic Magritte, 
a three-part stacked torso called De- 
lusions of Grandeur. In a niche in a 
hedge, contrasting with a stooping 
washerwoman by Renoir, is George 
Rickey’s tall, scissorslike kinetic 
piece, a reminder that most abstract 
sculpture until the end of the 1950s 
took the human form as its source. 

Though the Starks’ dedication to 
art is serious and long-term, they 
have been strong enough in their 
taste to allow room for an occasional 
folie. Ray Stark sometimes buys art he 
knows is less than great because he 
enjoys its quirky wit. Both he and 
Fran think of a collection as an exten- 
sion of the owner’s spirit and person- 
ality. They inevitably find themselves 
drawn to the late work of the masters 
they admire, done when the rigor of 
the first years was being reinvested 
with feeling. They adore their two 
Picassos, for instance, because of 
the wryly amusing match between 
style and content. 

The Starks never meant to build/a 
collection that spans the scope of a 
museum. Peace, after all, is a very 
personal matter. In a marriage that 
: has endured for nearly half a century, 
i in a profession famous for its disman- 
tling stresses, art has been a “bindin 














ABOVE: Iris, Messagere des Dieux,an 1890-91 bronze by Rodin, is positioned on the patio. At rear right if y 
is the first sculpture Stark bought, Dame Barbara Hepworth’s Figure for Landscape, 1960. force,” says Ray Stark, “a force fo 


graciousness and civilization.” 











Aristide Maillol’s 1911 bronze, Torse de l’Eté, is poised before the Giacometti and Henry Moore’s 1967 Two-Piece Reclining Figure No. 9. 








If the world were a perfect 


place, you wouldn't 
need a Buick. | 


The real world 
includes long 
stretches of traffic, 
terrible weather and 
serious demands on your 
car. So, may we suggest that 
you consider a car intelligently 
designed to handle the real world? 
We're suggesting you consider 
Buick LeSabre. Not because it’s 
perfect, but because it is so good 
at the things that really count. For 
example... 

For adults 

Those of us who have gradu- 
ated to adulthood appreciate cer- 
tain significant accommodations to 
reality. A glance at LeSabre's inte- 
rior tells you it’s rich and hand- 
some. Sit in it and you find some- 
thing even better: true support 
combined with deep luxury. And 
the available 6-way power control 
seat puts a wide range of adjust- 
ments at fingertip control. 

While you're sit- 
ting in that seat, do 
another reality 
check and 
you'll find 
another 
™ surprise: 
ja room. You 
have to 
stretch 
to reach 
} the far 
side. Clearly, 
Buick is an automobile built for 
adult pleasure. 
In the long run 

The real world is not kind to 
automobiles. Rain, rocks, potholes, 
mud, salt, ice and humanity all take 











their toll. Buick is 


Take something as funda- 
mental as the paint. The LeSabre 
finish starts seven layers down. 
First, the body is immersed in a 
phosphate cleaning solution. Then 
it is electrically charged to provide 
a magnetic attraction for paint. 
Only then does the first primer coat 
go on. After the primer coat is wet- 
sanded by hand, a 
platoon of robots 
applies two sepa- 
rate layers of color 
enamel, dancing 
and whirling to 
cover every surface ¥ 
evenly and com- 
pletely. 

Finally, two coats 
of clear acrylic enamel are added 
to provide a deep, lustrous finish to 


keep your Buick handsome through 


years of life’s 
abuses. 





Where better really matters. 


prepared to fight back. 










Buick LeSabre Sedan 







To drive 

When all is said and done, the 
real test of satisfaction with a car 
happens behind the steering 
wheel. And Buick is just what the 
driver ordered. 

LeSabre's big 3.8-litre V-6 with 
sequential-port fuel injection is 
there to do the job quietly, easily, 
reliably. Fully independent suspen- 
sion not only smooths the ride but 
also grips the road in a highly 
sporting manner. 

Until the world we live in 
perfects itself, may we suggest 
that you buckle up and see your 
Buick dealer for a test drive in 
an automobile 
that can make 
reality gil 


enjoyable. 
Really. = 
For more 


information, 
a brochure or 
atest drive, call § 
1-800-87-BUICK 
(1-800-872-8425). oy 


ou 
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Compact Disc Player este) 


fECHNICS NOW/ OFFERS FOUR WAYS TO ATTAIN IT. 


Compact disc players 
r your home. Car. And everywhere 
in between. 


fore we could satisfy your obses- 
yn with musical perfection, we had 
“satisfy our own. And we have. 
Our newest home compact disc 
ayer is the ultra-sophisticated and 
ly programmable SL-P500. It plays 
y selection. In any order. Even by 
remote. Or you may choose 
to drive off with the new 
Technics combination car 








eaten 





CD player and digital AM/FM tuner. 
Its shock-absorbing suspension sys- 
tem helps ensure a truly flawless 
musical performance no matter 
where the road leads. Or select our 
biggest achievement—the incredibly 
small SL-XP8 portable CD player. It’s 
barely larger than the disc it plays. 
oven arke-00)0) Garam eee lala F 

Or perhaps you'd prefer a Technics 
CD player that comes with every- 
thing—because it’s part of a perfectly 
pre-matched audio rack system. 


‘Technics 


The science of sound 


a 4 


auto Cue 
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No matter which you choose, 
you'll experience the musical perfec- 
tion of the compact disc. Because 
every Technics CD player has been 
engineered with a powerful and 
accurate fine-focus single-beam laser 
system (FF 1). 

A word of caution, however. 
Knowing about Technics CD players 
could lead to another obsession: 


wanting to own all of them. 
estan oes | 
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The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 











To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send 
$ 7.00 for full color catalogs to Poggenpohl USA Corp. (also available in Canada) (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 
Allendale, New Jersey O7401U.S.A., Tel.: (201) 934-1511, Tx.: 710990 9206 pogg all usa, Telefax: (201) 934-1837, 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME 





| The English Country Look Reinterpreted 
| continued from page 84 


tion—and perhaps a friendship—was 
saved. For Britt does not, it turns out, 
hate the English country look at all. 
He merely resents confinement to the 
nineteenth century. In this house, 
however, his palette could span three 
hundred years—his concept for furni- 
ture placement could come from the 
eighteenth century, the decoration 
could be faithful to the nineteenth, 
and, for spice, he could add some 
twentieth-century fabrics. 

The glue in this eclectic mix was a 
floorplan that was architectural in its 
exactness. It wasn’t just that the size 
of the rooms (the living room is 
twenty feet by forty, the dining room 
twenty by thirty) demanded it. The 
client did too. ‘““Tom knew that when 
he left, the house would be furnished 
but not finished,” she says, “so he cre- 
ated a background that allows for 
changes in art and accessories.” 

In the living room Britt anchored 
the vastness with a geometric dhurrie, 
then used a trick he learned from 
the work of the late Frances Elkins: 
He set an enormous desk in the very 
center of the room. The client’s im- 
pressive collection of American coun- 
try antiques was banished to a 
warehouse. (‘Don’t sell them; you'll 
never be able to buy them again,” Britt 
advised.) But the decorator did allow 
one recently acquired item, a pine 
mantel, into the living room. Then, 
with characteristic bravado, he set a 
six-fold Flemish leather screen at the 
other end of the room “for balance.” 

The collaboration faltered only 
once, when the client insisted on a 
French mantel in her bedroom. “This 
is an English country house,” Britt re- 
minded her. ‘You can’t have a Louis 
XV marble fireplace in there.” The 
_ disagreement and its resolution were 
bracing for both client and designer. 
She got her French fireplace. And the 
voluble Britt learned a new word. 





'my work like this, but the house is 
homey,” he says. That this adjective 
F| suits the house, the client and the de- 
t signer suggests that Tom Britt may 


not have used his last bolt of chintz. 























“It’s very unlikely for me to describe * 
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custom shutters, 
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doors. Available 
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CRIMES OF THE HEART 








A North Carolina Clapboard Recast 
continued from page 102 


the unit purist, and everyone in- 
volved with the film speaks with a 
certain awe of his tremendous atten- 
tion to detail. He first stripped the 
house to its bones, then reconstructed 
it, adding, among other elements, a 
new stairwell, a two-story porch, a 
turret bedroom and a gazebo. He also 
widened the interior arches and win- 
dows to provide mobility for the 
cameras. Finally, he “broke down” 
his own painstaking restoration work 
so that the house would look prop- 
erly neglected. ‘‘One day,” jokes 
Fields, “the place sparkled like the 
' Hope Diamond. The next day, thanks 
to Ken, it was a real disgrace to the 
neighborhood.” 

While the construction work went 
-ahead, set decorator Garrett Lewis 
hunted for the furnishings, working 
from a floorplan, a palette and Ken 
Adam’s watercolors of each scene. 
|Lewis’s ultimate responsibility was 
to make every wall and angle ’ 
able’’—informative in a dramatic 
sense and interesting cinematically. 
“You ask yourself how sixty years 
have passed and what, in that time, a 
family has accumulated,” says Lewis. 
“You invent their hobbies. You're a 
fly on the wall at birthday parties and 
Christmases; you try to imagine the 
kind of candy they gorge on and the 
sort of junk they’ve hoarded.” To the 
character Lenny he gave a sewing 
orner and a garden of tomato plants. 
ssranddaddy, he thought, was proba- 
oly a retired judge with an interest in 
olitics, a reverence for Churchill and 
}t wall of Civil War memorabilia. 

} The majority of the set dressings 

yor Crimes of the Heart were acquired 
tom private homes in Southport and 
yS environs. “One family, for in- 
Hance,” says Lewis, “lent us their 
pwn ‘granddaddy’ portrait and some 
Jeirloom antimacassars.” 

} “We couldn’t have made this film 

Without an ensemble spirit,” con- 

judes Fields, “and the town was part 

ie it.” Southport, for its share, has de- 

sloped a new pride of place—and it 

) 3s designated the MaGrath House a 
ai storic monument. 


‘us- 
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VISITS 





Queen Margrethe II and Prince Henrik 
continued from page 112 


chose the fabrics, Queen Margrethe 
confides, “This is where the family 
watches television. The soapstone 
stove we bought ten years ago. A 
short while later I received a letter 
from the lady who sold it to me, say- 
ing that the stove originally came 
from Fredensborg and had been kept 
as a souvenir by her grandfather. 
So it’s come back home again.” She 
adds that luck has often been on her 
side; another example is one of the 
guest rooms. “I had already chosen 
the green-and-mauve material,” she 
says, “when we stripped the walls 
and found out that green and mauve 
were exactly the original colors.” 
Fredensborg requires endless time 


¢ and attention from its royal occu- 


pants, but they don’t begrudge a mo- 
ment. Says the queen, “Our most 
recent project has been the restora- 
tion of the Empress Suite, named for 
my great-great-aunt Czarina Maria 
Fedorova, who often stayed there.” 
The prince consort has perhaps more 
eclectic taste and is fascinated by dis- 
tant civilizations, as evidenced by his 
collection of African sculpture in the 
salon. “I love the effect of it amid all 
this gilded Roeoco,” he says. 
In the little sacristy adjoining 
Fredensborg’s Lutheran chapel, the 
}queen opens the vestment drawers 


‘hone by one. She is particularly proud 


of the chasubles. “I embroidered this 


»myself in petit point, the next was 
»done by my mother, and here’s one 


aH 


| with a patchwork brocade cross made 
) by my sister Benedikte from our old 


| ball gowns.” Queen Margrethe is not 

}only an accomplished embroiderer, 
she is also a painter, a book illustrator 
and a translator. French-born Prince 
Henrik has been honored by the 
Académie Francaise for his contribu- 
[tions in promoting the language and 
culture of France. 

As she surveys the palace, Queen 
| Margrethe remarks, “This is a house 
| that has always been very much 

loved.” She forgets to add, perhaps, 
‘that this remains true today because 
'Fredensborg is lived in by an excep- 


tionally loving and united family.O 
| 
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a iael process of blending selected whiskies as they are poured into oak barrels to marry prior to bottling. 
_ Imported in bottle by Hiram Walker Importers Inc., Detroit MI © 1984. 














JOE DURSO 


Modern Interpretations in Palm Beach 
continued from page 131 


facturer of prison equipment. “They 
come dull, so we had to have the 
stainless steel polished. Now they 
look like jewels. They reflect every- 
thing around them,” D’Urso says. Su- 
zanne Morgan adds, “Joe always 
takes what he thinks is the best in de- 
sign and improves on it.” 

The master bedroom, with Picasso 
engraving, Hoffmann chair, Ruhl- 
mann cabinet and Art Déco clock, is a 
zone of inspiration and contempla- 
tion. The headboard is marble, and at 
the foot of the bed is a low marble 
wall enclosing the sleeping area. The 
shutters, operated by motor from the 
bed, allow this most light-catching of 
rooms to be darkened instantly. 
D’Urso also created a terrace with a 
wide masonry railing that serves as a 
seat, and planted it entirely in white 
bougainvillea. 

Robert Morgan’s study further re- 
flects D’Urso’s talent for juxtaposing 
materials: black-and-white marble 
floors, bubinga-wood doors, a raised 
platform in leather tile, black-lacquer 
bookcases, a Paul Frankl desk, a 





“It’s my most ambitious 
domestic interior project 
to date—in terms of 
what we started with and 
what we ended up with,” 
says Joe D’Urso. 


curved steel-and-glass door leading to 
the bathroom, and a big window 
with wood louvers. How altogether 
unexpected this is, coming after 
the open, flowing master bedroom. 
It’s a space with dynamic content, 
one that for all its intensity remains 


crisp and spare—just a desk, two -s 


. chairs and some bookcases, after all. 
“An intellectual room,” concludes 
| Joe D’Urso, whose design work con- 
i tinues to have—as so few others’ 
# —both the intellectual and the in- 
| timate dimension. 0 
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Bar Stool Collection 


designs for leisure, itd. 
306 east Gist street,new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 
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HEIGHTS OF FORMALITY 





A Mountain Townhouse in Aspen 
continued from page 155 


character—people came here in the 
last century with their Victorian 
things—but without attempting to be 
authentic. The house wouldn’t have 
supported that.” 

The Great Hall did support an 
enormous nineteenth-century chan- 
delier originally made for a palace on 
Malta. Since work on the house was 
all done in winter, everything had to 
be strapped onto snowmobiles and 
hauled up the mountain. The Maltese 
chandelier went up in a giant crate 
and was then lowered by chain into 


_ the Great Hall. “Installing it,” recalls 
| Chase with a still-anxious note in his 


voice, “was a major moment.” 
All the work was done on site, in- 


| cluding crafting numerous wrought- 
! iron railings, “just as it would have 


been done a century ago.” The in- 
terior woodwork was bleached by 
hand to a honeyed tone. It took, says 
Chase, “many, many, many hours.” 
One design problem he faced was a 
surfeit of light; the sun bouncing off 
the snow bathed the house in a harsh 
glare. The problem was overcome by 


‘relying extensively on oak lattice- 


work. Combined with the herring- 


bone parquet of the floors, the 


latticework softens and warms the 


Blight, “yet you can still look out at 


PL 
il 





night and see the twinkling of the 


lights in the town,” says Chase. 


The woodwork is intricate through- 
out, and what isn’t wood tends to be 
matble or local stone. The master 
‘bedroom is accented in a mauve-rose 


‘marble, and has views of the town 


and the mountain. The Hemmeters 
wanted to be able to relax and take 
coffee after a steam bath; thus the ad- 
jOining master bath, also witha moun- 
tain view, is of capacious dimensions. 

The owners can also relax aprés- 
steam on a balcony that manages to 
nake the entire mountain seem like a 
private preserve. Indeed, two bronze 
leer appear quite comfortable there 
Hmid the alpaca throw rug, marble 
penguins and sphinx, looking off up 
phe mountain, ears cocked alert as if 
Hhey had just heard the approach of 
ome impertinent human. 











American Express’ Mexico has something just for 
you. Enjoy the beautiful blues of Cancun, Acapulco, or 
Puerto Vallarta. Explore the ancient world of the 
Mayas. Or visit colorful Colonial Mexico. 

Our thirty specially-designed vacations are 
remarkably affordable—eight days in Cancun cost only 
$165 to $679,* plus airfare. And every vacation includes 
the personal attention and service you expect from 
American Express. 

For a free brochure about our Mexico, call 
1-800-232-9332. (In Illinois, call 1-800-223-9332.) Ask 
your travel agent about our Mexico. Or visit a local 
American Express’ Travel Agency. 

American Express and Mexico. You might just say 
it’s the perfect marriage. 


*Prices effective 12/14, based on per person, double occupancy, subject tochange, availability. 
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| RODGOEBEL 





“EMERALD DUET”’ oil on canvas 28"x28” 


“If you care passionately about the state of contemporary 
American painting, look West! 


“We believe you may be surprised to discover a painter like Rod 
Goebel of Taos, New Mexico, whose genius for color and range of subject 
have earned him a place among the greatest living American artists. 


“Trailside Galleries, the West’s preeminent dealer of fine art, have 
represented Goebel for over a decade. We currently feature his work, 
as well as that of our other distinguished artists living in the West, at our 
locations in Jackson Hole, Wyoming and Scottsdale, Arizona.” 


Send for the illustrated catalogue ‘‘The Art of Rod Goebel,’”’ twelve 
' dollars, and information on this and other Goebel canvases. 


1987 One-Man Show — February 20, 1987, Scottsdale, Arizona 
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Art in furniture 








7 : »wrooms: New York, N.Y., Miro (212) 686-5533 = Los Angeles, CA., Belle Maison (213) 748-6702 = West Palm Beach, FL., Fran Murphy (305) 659-6200 
<r Miami, FL., Styx & Ragz (305) 576-6075 = Dania, FL., Luxe (305) 920-0110 = Chicago, IL., Taslitz Intl. (312) 467-6563 
; Washington, D.C., Kenzel's (202) 484-9088 = Philadelphia, PA., The Annex (215) 963-0540 = Boston, MA., D.C.H. (617) 965- ole 
Seattle, WA., Tom Hamilton (206) 282-2232 = Montréal, Qué., Rougier (514) 861-0232 
oo and Southeast Asian countries, H.B. Dream Bed Hiroshima (082) 271-4201 s Europe, Africa, Middle East, Rougier Delorme Tee 33)51-94.40. 40. 
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AKT NOTEBOOR 


Discovering Old Masters at Piero Corsini 





Piero Corsini before Bartolommeo Biscaino’s Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, circa 1650, one of many old- 
master paintings shown in the Manhattan gallery 


“1 DEAL ONLY IN Italian old masters—I 
am the first,” says Piero Corsini in his 
distinctive Florentine accent. Four 
years ago he opened a gallery in a 
five-story townhouse in New York’s 
East Sixties. He, his wife Cristina, and 
their chocolate Labrador occupy the 
fourth and fifth floors; the third has 
been converted from a greenhouse 
into the kind of conservation studio 
normally found only in museums. 
As for the first two floors, they call 
to mind rooms in the Frick or Wallace 
collections. Magnificent pictures 
have been arranged amid period fur- 


INO 


By Steven M. L. Aronson 


PIERO CORSINI. INC 


niture and objets d’art to recreate the 
atmosphere of the palazzos whose 
walls they once ennobled. “I like to 
imagine the great connoisseur Ber- 
nard Berenson wandering through 
our collection,” Corsini says. 

Piero Corsini not only acquires 
paintings that Berenson’s legendary 
eye would have lighted on approv- 
ingly, he actually discovers them: 
works by such artists as Titian, Tinto- 
retto, Botticelli, Correggio and Vero- 
nese. And he has the additional thrill 
of discovering them in broad day- 
light, as it were—right under every- 





Although he modeled his work after Bronzino, Ales- 
sandro Allori infused Portrait of a Noblewoman and 
Young Boy, 1574, with a more natural illumination. 


one’s eyes. “I buy everything 
publicly,” he confirms. “It’s nothing 
very strange—I don’t go to old coun- 
try houses; I don’t go in cellars or at- 
tics, either.” Amazingly, he gleans his 
treasures from international auction 
houses, where they are often pre- 
sented as lesser works—‘School of 
Titian,” “School of Veronese,” and so 
on. Discovery in this context is seeing 
what something really is. Corsini has 
the paintings carefully cleaned, re- 
stored and framed; then he unveils 
them to art historians and scholars as 
the masterpieces they are. 


continued on page 204 
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Discovering Old Masters at Piero Corsini 
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“Don’t be fooled—this is the most ABOVE: The Grand Canal, Venice: Looking Southeast from St. Stae to the Fabbriche | 
difficult business in the world, the Nuove di Rialto, circa 1740, was for years labeled School of Canaletto. Piero : 
: Jo it” Corsini subsequently attributed the cool gray tonalities and the precise 
J y °c C0 > = Ic . y y 
Way Piero has chosen to do it,” says a architectural rendering to Canaletto’s young nephew Bernardo Bel- 
colleague. “He’s chosen to buy the lotto. BELOW: Venus with Cupid, an early Venetian Rococo painting by Giovanni 
: Zz s ; elleg ct of i > z 3 i fee 
pictures first, then have his attribu- Antonio Pellegrini, is a product of his English period, 1708 13. Corsini feels 
: a ; the artist’s work “represents the carefree spirit of the eighteenth century.” 
tions confirmed by scholars. He’s not 5 


chosen to buy already authenticated 
masterpieces that come on the market 
for one or two million dollars.” At 
this Corsini laughs: “If all I did was 
go to an auction and buy something 
for a million—something everyone 
knows is an original—and then turn 
around and sell it for a million-two, 
where is the thrill in that?” 

“Corsini has a great batting aver- 
age,” says another colleague. “He’s 
becoming a legend, and clearly he 
enjoys the mystique. He has no de- 
gree; he’s never even attended an art 
history course—he’s a scholar with- 
out portfolio.” 

“He’s a refreshing anomaly in the 
art market,” agrees a museum direc- 
tor who has bought several pictures 
from him. “They call him ‘the golden 
eye.’ He certainly has a good, if not 
infallible, one—and the all-important 
confidence to act on it.” 
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The stereo VCR that has everything. 


Including a cure for the bends. 


KK 


At last, an ergonomically-designed VCR. 
The new Magnavox VR9565 has everything 
no truly sophisticated VCR should be without. 
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Exclusive tilt-out control panel 


The perfect VCR. To go with the perfect TV. 








| Nobody puts it together like MAGNAVOX. 








And something no other VCR comes with. 

A tilt-out control panel that saves you 
bending and stooping every time you use it. 

4 heads, wireless remote, Hi-Fistereo 
and HQ enhancing for the clearest possible 
picture make it absolutely everything a VCR 
can be. So it goes perfectly with the new 
Magnavox Star TV. 

After all, one beautiful piece of 
equipment deserves another. 





©1986N.A.P. Consumer Electronics Corp. A North American Philips Company 




















Corsini also has the patience and 
the persistence—indeed, the dogged- 
ness—of the genuinely self-taught: 
He will return to an auction or exhi- 
bition over and over again “to make 
certain.” His easygoing manner is de- 
ceptive, as his competitors have had 
every reason to learn. “That’s only a 
style,” says one. ‘“He’s anything but 
easygoing. He’s intense. Intense? 
Intensissimo!”’ 

A recent exhibition at the gallery 
was made up largely of Corsini’s 
more spectacular discoveries. Last 
April, at an auction at Sotheby’s in 
London, he detected a Titian, Ma- 
donna and Child with St. Catherine and 
St. John the Baptist in a Landscape. It 
was labeled “Studio of Titian.” “I 
studied the painting very carefully 
because I always have to be con- 
vinced myself, you know—it’s me, 
my money and my reputation.” He 
bought it for the reserve price of 
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Discovering Old Masters at Piero Corsini 
continued from page 204 


£30,000 and immediately sold it to a 
major American museum for “an un- 
disclosed sum’’—certainly twenty 
times what he paid for it. 

In an old-masters sale at Christie’s 
New York last year, Corsini bought a 
“School of Zurbaran” painting, The 
Two Trinities. Again, it was mislabeled 
and has since been acclaimed an im- 
portant addition to the artist’s oeuvre 
from a period—the 1640s—of which 
few works are known. 

Just how did Corsini do it? “I was 
immediately struck by the high qual- 
ity,” he says. “I only buy paintings 
when they come out of the frame at 
me. Naturally, books can help a lot— 
learning to see the color, the brush- 
work. But these are finally technical 
details. The most important thing is 
to use your eyes. Art historians can be 
exceptional academically, but they 
are not necessarily adept at recogniz- 
ing the real artist when they’re stand- 


a 





ing in front of a painting. And also, | 
of course, they are timid—they don’t : 
want to take a chance on making an | 
attribution and being responsible for | 
someone paying a million dollars, | 
because what if the painting, is | 
cleaned and turns out to be a copy?” 
Another Corsini discovery was la- 
beled—he shrugs his shoulders in | 
mock disbelief—” ‘Cittadini,” which | — 
is like a throwaway name. It means : - 
the auction house didn’t know what | © 
it was and they just put a joke label on | 
it.” But Corsini felt that there was | 
something fresh and eloquent under- | 
neath the dark varnish, and as the 
three women who make up his con- | | 
servation department began to take} 
off the dirt, “Look what came out’’—a | 
magnificent Emilian landscape that | 
has been positively identified as the 
work of Francesco Albani, a major 
Bolognese artist. aE 
At a Sotheby’s sale in New York, |) ww 
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The Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club 




















He was an extraordinary man 
with an extraordinary dream. 
Addison Mizner. Architect, so- 
cialite and renaissance thinker 
who envisioned a South Florida 
lifestyle of unprecedented luxury 


In the heart of Boca Raton, 
Arvida brings you a new commu- 
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up to the Mizner dream. 
Mizner Village. 


gold coast.” 
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nity which, in every respect, lives 


Situated along the Intracoastal 
Waterway, on The Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club Estate, this unique 
gathering of residences offers all 
the elegance and charm of Miz- 
ner's original “golden city on the 


Mizner Village features Mizner 
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This rendering is an artist's representation and not to scale. Mizner Court: The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor (CD85-0211). ‘ 
Void in all states where prohibited by law. This property is registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission (NJA No. G0786028FL). Mizner Tower: This advertisement is not an offering t 


New Jersey residents. Void in all states where prohibited by law. This advertisement is not an offering. No offering can be made until an offering plan is filed with the Department of Law of the State of 
Only Mizner Court is being offered to New Jersey residents. Mizner Tower is not registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission. . H 
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ZNER VILLAGE. A QUALITY Cf 


Court and Mizner Tower — [Pin 
two offerings that would magpie | 
even their namesake proud./# 
Blending romantic architect 
waterside amenities and un-#'}y 
abashed luxury, both offer ais, 
exciting variety of floor plary} 2; 
ranging from 1,500 to over 2 
~ square feet. Plus complete a 
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Corsini’s “golden eye” was drawn to 
a mislabeled Botticelli Madonna and 
Child. “It was in a frame under glass, 
encased in dirt and varnish, and 
placed where you could not see it 
very easily,” says Corsini. “I truly be- 
lieved it was the real thing, so I 
bought it and had it cleaned. After 
not so many days it began to reveal 
itself as a painting of exquisite qual- 
ity—look at the transparency of the 
baby’s mauve shirt, the pressure of 
_ the Madonna’s index finger on the 
| flesh of the baby’s thigh.” One by 
one, the scholars have all come around, 
approving it as a late Botticelli. 
And some months ago, at a small 
auction of lesser pictures at Sotheby’s 
in London, Corsini found his Cor- 
_reggio—a Madonna and Child. “The 
_ painting was known to me through 
copies made in the nineteenth cen- 
_ tury and it was even labeled ‘Correg- 
gio, but sometimes when the names 
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are this big, dealers don’t even look— 
they don’t think it’s possible; they 
just assume it’s a copy. I don't. I 
bought it for five hundred dollars. 
I’m asking over a million now.” 
Thirty years ago, a few hundred 
dollars was serious money to Piero 
Corsini. “I was eighteen and I wanted 
to open a little shop in Florence sell- 
ing furniture and objects. I had fifty 
dollars, I found a friend who also had 
fifty, and my mother lent me fifty 
because my father didn’t believe 
in me.” The predictable “big break” 
came unpredictably fast. Corsini was 
walking in a square near the train 
station one morning when he saw a 
woman with a sack on her shoulder 
coming toward him. He recognized 
her as the close friend of an antiques 
dealer “who in his old age had become 
blind, but he knew the exact location 
of all the privately held paintings 
and sculptures he had seen over the 


years, and this woman—Nanella was 
her name—would accompany him 
on his buying trips.” 

Corsini lost no time in asking what 
Nanella had in her sack. She replied 
that they were sculptures, too expen- 
sive for the likes of him—she was 
taking them to a prosperous dealer on 
the other side of the Arno. Charac- 
teristically, Corsini persisted—and 
soon Nanella was emptying out her 
sack in the middle of the square. “I 
saw two beautiful angels,” he recalls. 
“I had no experience with sculpture 
but I liked them instantly, so I asked, 
‘How much?’ The answer was two 
hundred thousand lire, which in 
those days,” says Corsini, ‘“meant ap- 
proximately three hundred dollars. I 
didn’t have the money with me, and 
she was trying to take them back. 
Finally I said, ‘All right, I will buy 
them. I have fifty thousand lire here 


continued on page 210 





FE THAT LIVES UP JOTTS NAME. 


{3 that include a jogging trail, put- 
fg green, tennis, swimming and 
jtalth club facilities. 

Mizner Village also offers easy 
xess to Boca’s financial center, as 
hl as its outstanding restaurants 

ad elegant shops. And as a resident, 
ll be eligible to apply for mem- 
.pship in the exclusive Boca Raton 


ner Tower 


Hotel and Club. As a member, you'll 
enjoy world-class golf, tennis and 
dining, as well as swimming pools, 
marina, a health club and much 
more. Plus glittering social activities 
throughout the season. 

For more information, simply send 
in the coupon or call (305) 394-3700. 

Mizner Village. Everything Mizner 
meant Boca to be. 

From $265,000. 


Sales Office 





Mizner Village, PO. Box 100, Dept. 7, Boca Raton, FL 33432 QM101 



































Williams Island is the pin- 
nacle, the prize, one of life’s 
great rewards for having 
taken on the world and won. 
No wonder Sophia Loren 
maintains ana partment 
here. She knows that the 
people who created Williams 
Island have made a passion- 


ate commitment to excel- 
lence. From world class ma- 


rinas toa magnificent tennis 
complex presided over by 
resident pro Roy Emerson. 
From the c hallenges of an 

18-hole championship golf 
course to our soon-to-be 
completed Health Club 
and Spa. 

All superbly enhanced 

by a hand-picked staff that 
takes uncommon pride in 


making you feel special. 
Best of all, the residences 
of Williams Island are ready 
for you right now. One, two 
and three bedroom tower 
suites with dramatically 
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wide private patios in the 
sky which overlook lavishly 
landscaped gardens, cas- 
cading fountains, and our 
stylish new Island Club, 
the exciting social center of 
Williams Island. 

Few places anywhere on 
earth combine residential 
elegance and enduring 

value with the unsurpassed 
service, luxury and style of 
Williams Island. 

Residences from $200,000 
to over $1 million. 

Williams Island, 80 acres 
of exclusive island elegance 
on the Intracoastal W 
way between Miami and 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Sales Office open 9:30 
to 5:30. Call 305/935-555 
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Toll-free 1-800-628-7777. 

Or write, Williams Island, 
7000 Island Blvd., Williams 
Island, FL 33160 


This is not intended to be a complete state- 
ment of the offering, which is made only by 
Prospectus for the Condominium. Prices 
plans, specifications and other terms of the 
offering are subject to change or withdrawal 
from time to time without notice 


A joint development of The Trump Group 
and Muben Realty Company, a subsidiary 
of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


© 1986 Williams Island Associates, Ltd 








ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ... UP TO 50% 


xe Kidney Shaped Incredible Bronze 
unted Art Nouveau Desk and Chair 


Deco Sideboard/Bar with Chrome 
Details, en Suite 


Wooton Patent Secretary Desk, 
Standard Grade and Leather Victorian 
Swivel Chair 


i 


Grand Louis XV 
Carved Walnut Mirror 





Diet Art Nouveau Sideboard, é cm 
en Suite Fabulous 11 pe. Art Nouveau 
Dining Set by Diet 


3 pe. Carved prandeany Parlour Set 
fs ii : with Dolphin Arms 
Beautiful Rosewood Victorian I 


Wooton Patent Rotary Desk Marble Top Etagere 


with Unusual Slant-top 





Fabulous Bronze Mounted 3 pe. 
Egyptian Deco Office Set 





‘he Most Unusual Highly Carved Italian Deco Marble Top Ornate Italian Deco Bed Set Italian Deco Armoire with 
Monumental Bed and Dresser Dresser, en Suite with Bronze Plaque Quezelle Shades, en Suite 


ART NOUVEAU: 

e Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 

e Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 

e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 

e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 

: \ ART DECO: 

mean’ OAK: : e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
ee olltop Desks ; ‘locks/Statues od Sets 
imingSets © File Cabinets NEW WAREHOUSE ee. eset pers 
ees Desks ¢ Chairs & Tables - ADDRESS e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
mC Sets ¢ Chinas 4851S. ALAMEDA STREET e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
SeORYFRENCH: LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 

e Bed Sets (213) 627-2144 e Railings e Leaded Glass 

. eee Tables SHOWROOM: e Ceilings e Entryways 

or sae 8483 MELROSE AVENUE 
e Vitrines LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 - NEW 1986 REVISED CATALOGUE 


e Etched Windows AVAILABLE $10 
(213) 658-6394 
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YOU'LL FIND MORE PARTS ~ 
IN THE BRACELET OF THIS 
AWARD-WINNING THALASSA 
THAN YOU WILL IN 
A ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE: 


Comp mais mes 


You're looking at the bracelet of what is perhaps the most 
beautiful watch in the world: the award-winning Thalassa, It 
takes 656 parts to craft each exquisite gold and steel Thalassa 
bracelet. With fewer parts, perhaps Thalassa might still have 
won the coveted Laurel d’Or in Monte Carlo as Watch of the 
Year. And no one would have noticed. But we’d know. And 
you'd know. And that makes all the difference in the world. 


Los Angeles = Beverly Hills » Costa Mesa = San Francisco « Seattle 
Chicago : Palm Springs * Phoenix - La Jolla - Carmel 


The names “Rolls Royce” and “Silver Cloud” 
are registered trademarks. 


“There are 600 major moving internal parts 


in the engine of a Rolls Royce Silver Cloud. © 1985, Jean Lassale, Inc. 
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Discovering Old Masters at Piero Corsini 
continued from page 207 

and I'll give you the rest tomorrow 

morning.’ I was very excited and a 

little scared, because I didn’t really 
know what I had just done.” 

What Corsini did next was look for 
his brother-in-law, also a dealer, who: 
guessed—correctly, as it turned out— 
that the angels were late thirteenth: 
century; he urged Piero to take them 
to a nearby gallery that specialized 
in sculpture. “I showed them my an- 
gels and they began to play with me. 
They said, ‘No, we're not interested” 
but asked the price. Then I had my 
second act of courage and demanded, 
for me, what was a fortune—one mil-. 
lion lire, fifteen hundred dollars, 
about five times what I’d paid. They 
said no but finally agreed on seven 
hundred thousand lire.” 

With that money Corsini bought a 
Fiat (“on time,” he laughs) and be- 
gan to comb Italy on buying trips. “I 
had just my eye,” he emphasizes, ‘no 
education, no art history.” He contin- 
ued to maintain his shop, on Flor- 
ence’s via dei Fossi, until 1975; then 
he took stock of his modus operandi 
and decided to deal privately, and 
only in paintings. “I devoted myself 
to old masters and honed the talent I 
had until I was prepared to establish a 
gallery in America,” he explains, add- 
ing, “America was the right choice. I 
sell most of my pictures to museums 
and here there are many.” 

And how does Corsini view the fu- 
ture of his specialty? “The market is 
going up, up, up. In modern painting 
there are always new artists, but 
not so with old masters. Remember,” 
he adds, “Titian is dead.” At this, 
Corsini’s Labrador wanders into the 
room and with soulful eyes gazes up 
at the wall, as if at her pictorial coun- 
terpart: a sensitively rendered dog 
seated in the foreground of the welter 
of interlocking animals that, well, 
people Castiglione’s Noah and the An- 
imals Entering the Ark. “1 love Camilla 
so much,” Corsini declares, leaning 
over to pet her. Does he love her 
more than, say, his prize Titian? “It’s 
a different love,” he smiles. “A com- 
pletely different love.”0 











In the spirit of classicism. 


FRAN MURPHY 


D&D Centre of The Palm Beaches, 401 Clematis Street 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33401, Phone (305) 659-6200 
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JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 


Venice—The Enduring Miracle 


IN ALL HisTorY there is no greater suc- 
cess story: a city that began life quite 
literally as a funk hole—a refuge 
against the sixth-century barbarian 
invasions—among a cluster of sandy, 
swampy islands set in a malarial and 
malodorous lagoon, and that went on 
to achieve prosperity and power to 
the point where it became, in the 
later Middle Ages, the acknowledged 
mistress of the Mediterranean, the 
most opulent and sumptuous city in 
Christendom. Nor is there a greater 
miracle, for it also became the most 
beautiful. Opulence is within the 
reach of anyone with the money to 
buy it, but beauty—and particularly 
that unearthly, ethereal beauty that 
belongs to Venice alone—that, surely, 
is a gift from God. 
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The secret lies in the sea itself, in 
those two and a half miles of shallow 
water that separate the city from the 
mainland and protected it not only 
from those early Goths and Huns 
but throughout its dazzling history, 
from its misty beginnings to that sad 
day—Friday, May 12, 1797—when the 
young Napoleon Bonaparte put an 
end to it forever. Shallow water is, of 
course, an infinitely more effective 
defense than deep; whenever an in- 
vasion force threatened, the Vene- 
tians had only to pull out their buoys 
and markers and the enemy fleet 
would run aground at once. Thus, 
for a period lasting well over a thou- 
sand years, the city was impregnable, 
and the Venetians knew it. 

For proof, you need look no fur- 


ther than the Doges’ Palace. Compare. 
it in your mind with any of its coun- 
terparts in other great cities of Italy— 
with the Palazzo Vecchio of Flor- 
ence, for example, or the medieval. 
strongholds of Siena, Ferrara or Ve-' 
rona. All these others are essentially 
castles, crenellated and machicolated,. 
designed for defense. And in medi-. 
eval Italy, they had to be. For centu- 
ries the peninsula was rent by civil 
war—one city against another, Guelf: 
against Ghibelline, emperor against 
pope—and the populations lived in 





Enigmatic, ethereal, eternal, Venice is 

a peerless work of art—as a view across 

the Grand Canal shows. The Campanile 
looms over St. Mark’s Square; to the right is 
the facade of the Doges’ Palace. Behind 

it, the domes of St. Mark’s Cathedral. 
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SHOW IT ON. 


SHOW IT OFE 


IG you're wondering how a 
giant-screen TV would fit 
your lifestyle, you've got to 
see Zenith’s new collection 
of designer models with 
40- and 45-inch pictures. 

When you show it on, 
Zenith’s Black Matrix Screen 
fills the room with crisp, 
bright color, backed by full 
MTS stereo sound. Plus. 
TV/VCR remote ; 
channel capabi 
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Model PV4045Y. Oriental finish 
on cherry veneers and hardwoods. 
Simulated picture. Diag. meas: 
© 1986 Zenith Electronics Corp. © 
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CER CAGE 


Vics will find a beautiful collection of 
architectural antiques at Boddington. 
From 18th Century Chimney Pieces to complete 
Panelled Rooms. From Stained Glass Ceilings 
to important leaded windows. From Garden 
Ornaments to Statuary for internal and external. 
And original hand carved pieces. 
The pieces shown here are fine examples of 
recent acquisitions but there are others in 
marble, stone and bronze available. 
An impressive pair of biscuit terracotta Puma’s. Circa 1810. 
Height 4ft, Width 20”, Depth 3ft. 

Send today for more detailed information 
Architectural Heritage, Boddington, 
Nr. Cheltenham, England GL51 OTJ. 

Telephone: (International) 242 68741 
Telex: 43432 DSA-G Ref. AHC 


Original Antique Garden Statuary, Chimney Pieces and Panelled Rooms. 
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Left: See the extraordinary 
sculpture at: 


I % Gallery 63 Antiques 
| iY 212 751-0367 


(A a bd 
i a ae The most unusual collection of 
Ht — ‘ bronze and marble antique 
| : a = sculpture for sale, in the world. 
oa Z Located on the first concourse 
oS : : of The Manhattan Art and An- 
es ee tiques Center. Gallery #63 is 
| \ eS Se : closed Friday and Sunday, 
| ogg = Ss the Center is open seven days 
| i ; eA 























as Ia ry life-size 149th century Carrara marble sculp- 
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n the splendid villas of France, 
where aristocrats retire to informal 
elepance, you will find the craftsmanship 
of Europe's most renowned artisans. 
This, too, is La Barge, distinduished by 
the crisp detailing, of the hand-carved 
pine mirror. And the subtle hand-painted 
motifs which adorn a weathered 
provincial chair, These are but two 
imported treasures from the La Barge 
Collection of fine mirrors, tables, 
screens, chairs, and accessories. For 
your color brochure write La Barge, 
Dept. 620, PO. Box 1769, Holland, 
Michigan 49422. 
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Venice—The Enduring Miracle 


continued from page 212 
constant fear. But not in Venice. The 
Doges’ Palace, its two lower floors a 
filigree of open arcading, could not 
defend itself against a Pekingese. 
Only the Venetians knew that degree 
of confidence and security—and po- 
litical stability—that could make such 
an astonishing monument possible; 
only they could afford to design, for 
their seat of government, one of the 
half dozen most beautiful buildings 
in the world. Moreover, they proved 
themselves right. Venice remains the 
only major city or town in northern 
Italy never once to have been sacked, 
pillaged or destroyed 

Safe from mainland upheavals, 
Venice looked, in those early centu- 
ries, not westward to Italy but reso- 
lutely toward the East. As a trading 
nation with an immense merchant 
fleet, she was ideally placed to pro- 
vide the silks and spices, the carpets 
and furs and other Oriental luxuries 
for which the evolving nations of 
Europe had so insatiable an appetite. 
But she also acquired something 
else, something that she herself was 
to put to incalculable advantage: the 
spirit of Byzantium. It is no accident 
that St. Mark’s is purely Byzantine, 
modeled on the Church of the Holy 
Apostles in Constantinople, glowing 
gold with mosaics as glorious as 
any to be found in the imperial 
capital itself, its outer walls encrusted 
with sculptures and relief carvings 
brought back expressly for its adorn- 
ment by Venetian merchantmen 
returning from the Golden Horn. Nor 
is St. Mark’s alone; there are mosa- 
ics equally fine on the islands of Tor- 
cello and Murano, and the remains of 
at least ten Byzantine palaces in the 
city itself, while the old Byzantine 
love of polychrome marble revet- 
ment is still evident in late-fif- 
teenth-century palaces like the Ca 
Dario on the Grand Canal, or in 
churches like the exquisite little 
Santa Maria dei Miracoli. 

The last great benison conferred on 
Venice by the sea around her was 
protection from that greatest twenti- 
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eth-century threat to historic cities, 
the motorcar. Anywhere else in Italy, 
St. Mark’s Square—“‘the greatest 
drawing-room in Europe,” as Napo- 
leon called it—would have been 
turned into one gigantic parking lot; 
as it is, with virtually no private 
transport anywhere in the city (one 
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TOP. Punctuating an expanse of sea and 

sky are the towers and domes of Santa Maria 
della Salute. Above: The author before the 
Procuratie Vecchie, which now houses ele- 
gant cafés that spill onto St. Mark’s Square. 
LEFT: The 16th-century east wing of the 
Doges’ Palace and the Scala dei Giganti dis- 
play the richness of the Renaissance. 


of the last private gondolas was 
owned by Peggy Guggenheim, who 
died several years ago), the Venetians 
go everywhere on foot or by water 
bus, avoid all the stresses and strains | 
inseparable from life geared to the 
automobile, and are consequently 
among the healthiest city dwellers in 
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It's no wonder today's more fortunate tykes develop a rather lofty perspective of the world when perched atop a 
P Sherle Wagner original. Hand-carved from solid marble, its classic grandeur never tarnishes. And, as with all Sherle Wagner 
custom pieces, you may make your selection from a variety of exquisite marbles. One note of caution: while such 
- consummate style is not easily replicated, it's easily grown accustomed to. For illustrated catalogue, | 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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season. May we send you one? 
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Venice—The Enduring Miracle 
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Europe. For the rest of us, a few days 
of total liberation from the machine 
that rules all our lives is not the least 
of the pleasures Venice has to offer. 
There are those, of course, who 
would like to carry this liberation a 
stage further and banish all motor 
transport from the city, but no 
Venetian shares this view. The 
vaporetti (as the citizens still call 
their water buses, although these no 
longer produce the clouds of black 
smoke that gave them their name 
half a century ago) provide the best 
municipal transport system of any I 
know in the world, punctual—since 
there are no traffic jams—to the 


Beauty—the 
unearthly, ethereal 
beauty that belongs 

to Venice alone— 
that, surely, is 
a gift from God. 


minute. They have now become a 
part of the whole fabric of Venetian 
life—more so, perhaps, even than the 
gondolas, which, for all except the 
more affluent tourists, have priced’ 
themselves almost out of existence. 
No—if Venice is to survive, she 
must do so as a living, breathing, 
working, economically viable com- 
munity; able and ready to take her 
place among, and when necessary 
compete with, the other major cities 
of Italy. She must also be capable of 
providing her inhabitants with the 
accoutrements and appurtenances. of ; 
modern life. Nobody wants to see 
her turn into a vast, desolate, water- 
logged museum—a fate that could be 
hers if she failed to come to terms 
with twentieth-century life. Fortu- 
nately, she has proved she can do 
this without jeopardy to her beauty J 
or her integrity. This, I believe, is 
not the least of her achievements, 
and it too is part of the miracle. 
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home and hearth expressed in a 
new collection of wallcoverings and 
fabrics. They re bright, warm and 
wonderful designs that work in a 
variety of settings; because they re 
also scrubbable, strippable, 
pre-pasted and pre-trimmed, 
they're very practical! 
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The 19 designs come in up to eight 
colorways plus borders and 36 
correlated 50” wide fabrics in a 
50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. 
Meadow Song is Warner's way of 
saying, Welcome Home.” We think 
you Il want to make it yours. See 
the complete collection through 
interior designers or decorating 
departments. 

The Warner Company 

108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, I] 60606 


Showroom: 
6-134 The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IL 60054 


All the beautiful things 
happening to walls are by 
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dmit it. She’s never 
been so happy. 
And you haven't 
felt this relaxed in 
years. It’s the good 
life. The kind you 
find only at Boca 
West. Like the view 
of the fairway from your living 
room window. Or the clubhouse 
staff that knows you by name. 
After all, few communities offe1 
1,436 acres of tropical beauty and 
abundant recreational facilities. 
And fewer still offer the opportu- 
nity to enjoy equity membership 
in a club with the four 18-hole golf 
courses that serve as the home of 
the Chrysler Team Invitational 
lournament. Or the 34-court 
tennis facility that has hosted its 
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Edwin Jackson, Ir} 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
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Angled triple bull nose mantel of stainless 
steel and brass. Accompanying accessories 
also in stainless steel and brass. 

Mantels custom to size. 





America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, 
featuring antique and reproduction 18th century 
marble and wood mantels and accessories. 



























_ his is as close as we can come to 

- showing you Lands’ End Quality in 
black and white. In our free catalog— 
and please send for one—living color 
does it more justice. 

Finally, though, you'll need to feel 
the fabric itself in this Pinpoint Oxford 
shirt to understand the outer limits of 
Quality we insist on in Lands’ End 
products, and why we're capitalizing 
the word in this advertisement. 

In this shirt, Lands’ End Quality is 
evealed in the material itself, in the 
construction of the shirt, and in the 
generous proportions of the finished 
garment. 
The material is woven in Japan of 
the exceptionally fine cotton yarn it is 
jpossible to spin there. As to the make of 
the shirt, it is characterized by the fact 
hat all seams are fully single-needle 
; titched, the collar and cuffs are 
|Jouble-track stitched as they should be, 
and the collar is non-fused, the only way 


Quality. Our Magnificent Obsession. 
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to give it the natural roll that makes 
buttondowns what they are. 

Finally, we grace the shirt with a box 
pleat and locker loop, extra long tails, a 
7-button placket, gauntlet buttons, 
even an English-style split back yoke. 
State-of-the-art tailoring. 

All this Quality with a capital Q and 
our Lands’ End Pinpoint is yours for 
just $29.50, whereas $45 might not buy 
a comparable shirt in your favorite 
men’s shop. 

We’re obsessed with Quality at 


Lands’ End. It’s a matter of first principle: 


Principle 1: 


We do everything we can to make 
our products better. We improve 
material, and add back features 
and construction details that 
others have taken out over the 
years. We never reduce the quality 
of a product to make it cheaper. 





Clip the coupon, won’t you? Better 
still, give us a call (800-356-4444) any 
hour of the next 24. Ask for a free 
catalog and get to know Quality in our 
definition of the word in everything we 
make or offer. 

All of it GUARANTEED. PERIOD. 
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Lands’ End Dept. I-30 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 eae 
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OF JOHN SOANE’S WORKS the most mag- 


nificent have been destroyed. Insecu- 
rity and touchiness prompted him to 
foresee the disasters; that is why he 
was Obsessed with visions of his 
buildings as ruins. And why he metic- 
ulously preserved elaborate records 
of all his designs. 

Those destroyed were important 
public buildings. The most impres- 
sive of all, perhaps, was the Bank of 
England. What remains is a perim- 
eter screen wall, the interiors having 
been mercilessly gutted fifty years 
ago. There was earlier destruction. 
The Law Courts near Westminster 
Hall were ruined by a parliamentary 
Committee of Taste before they were 
even occupied: “Mr. Soane is a man- 
nerist and his style is . .. unpleasant: 
the scoring on his walls... the sim- 
plicity, the plainness, the ugliness of 
his designs are all evident.” The law 
courts and the even more majestic 
royal entrances and galleries of the 
Palace of Westminster were burned 
in the fire that destroyed the Mother 
of Parliaments in 1834. A similar fate 
befell the government offices in White- 
hall several years after Soane’s 
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SIR JOHN SOANE 


England’s Architect of Light 
By Joseph Rykwert 






THE TRUSTEES OF SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM 
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On the eve of the 150th anniversary 
of his death, Sir John Soane is remembered 
for his unique classical style. Top LEFT: A 
portrait of Soane in Masonic regalia. 


Top: J. M. Gandy’s perspective drawing 
fancifully depicts Soane’s Bank of England 
(1788-1833) as a ruin. ABOVE: Council cham- 
ber of Freemasons’ Hall, 1828-30. 





death. Considered too small, they 
were gutted and rebuilt. 

For a man as insecure and sensitive 
as Soane, such attacks must have been 
nearly unbearable, but suffer them he 
did, and throughout his life. Some- 
times he replied with libel suits, but 
he usually recognized that he had no 





redress. Fortunately there were al- 
ways compensating successes. After 
some early struggles, he started his 
career as a pensioner of George IH; 
William Chambers (the king’s favor-& 
ite architect, treasurer of the Royal 
Academy) obtained for Soane a three- 
year traveling fellowship to Italy. 
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We appreciate life's finer things. 
Qst insurance companies depreciate them. 
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Replacing your possessions at today’s prices is 
a promise called replacement value insurance. 
Not all insurance policies keep that promise 
100%. At Chubb, our replacement value policy 
covers your possessions at today’s costs with no 
depreciation. You need an insurance policy 
that lives up to its promise. 

The more you have to insure, the more you 


need Chubb. 





For further information, 


phone 800-922-0533. 
CHUBB 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies is proud to participate 
in “American Playhouse” Watch for it on PBS. 
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Few holiday gifts make a lasting impression. 

Architectural Digest is the exception. Each issue is more like 
an exquisite art book than just another magazine. 
For not only is Architectural Digest unique... it’s beautiful. 
It’s a reflection of your fine taste and, in turn, compliments the taste of those 
friends, relatives and business associates on your holiday gift list. 
This year, be remembered all year long 
... give Aehiecural Digest gift subscriptions. 


Each issue features articles on design and architecture, 
art and antiques. And Architectural Digest takes readers behind 
the closed doors of beautiful homes owned by the world’s most celebrated people. 
It is truly a holiday gift your friends will remember. 


Architectural Digest has a special holiday offer. Order your 
first one-year gift subscription at $39.95 and pay only 
$30 for each additional gift subscription. That’s a savings of 
26% and 44%, respectively, off the regular newsstand price. 
This offer is valid only until December 31, 1986, 
so take advantage of it now by filling out the attached order card. 
You may also enter or extend your own subscription at this time. 
All new holiday gift subscriptions begin with the January 1987 issue. 
We'll be happy to bill you after the holidays, if you prefer. 


If order card is missing, send your order to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10039, Des Moines, Iowa 50340. 
All foreign orders must be prepaid; add $16 U.S. currency. 
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In Rome he fell in with the bishop 
of Derry, who promised Soane rich 
commissions if he would only cut 
short his Roman studies and return 
to Britain. This created years of inde- 
cision for him, which caused, as we 
would now say, a nervous breakdown. 

Although Soane certainly was 


SIR soy SOANE 


England’ s Architect of Light 


92? 


continued from page 222 


paranoiac and over-principled, he 
was also sociable, charming (very), 
tall, thin and good-looking. He 
learned French and Italian quickly, 
spoke them commendably well and 
had a pleasant singing voice: alto- 
gether a very personable young man. 
And it was through the same infuri- 





True espresso... 

Here are two different 7 
approaches to making * 
authentic Italian espresso. 

The pump pressure 
system on Krups 
“Espresso Plus” forces 
water through the ground 
espresso coffee, 
delivering two cups 
of delicious “‘crema”’ 
espresso every 30 
seconds. | 
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“Espresso Mini” serves 
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ating bishop’s circle in Rome that | 
Soane met a number of well-born| 
and rich Grand Tourists who were | 
to guarantee him many public com-| 
missions. He was only thirty-five’ 
when he was appointed architect. to! 
the Bank of England, a position he oc-| 
cupied for over forty years and one} 
which provided the occasion of his|— 
most extensive building. 

From his first teachers, Georgell a 
Dance, architect of Newgate Prison i 
and Henry Holland, who redesigned| 
Carlton House for the Prince of; 
Wales, Soane learned how to achieve) 
dramatic effects, and with time; 
evolved his own notion of what he) 
called the “poetry of architecture,” 
which—although he shied away 
from a definition—seemed entirely 
concerned with the way light enters 
buildings. His ingenuity in devising} 
light sources increased with ope 
ence over the years. 

Fortunately for Soane, his wife 
uncle left him a comfortable fortun 
in 1790. From that time on he wag 
freed from many chores and could 
build his own house, in which th 
passion for “poetry” was indulged tc 
the full; he could also engage reall 
useful assistants. Joseph Michae 
Gandy, a prodigious and _ virtuosi 
watercolorist, came to work for hi 
and left the most elaborate record o 
how Soane wanted his buildings tc 
be seen. In Gandy’s renderings the ef 
fects of light are quite overwhelming) 

Perhaps the most spectacular pre 
sentation was that of the counci 
chamber of Freemasons’ Hall, Grea) 
Queen Street, London. Soane ha 
been appointed effective controller 0 
building works for the Masons whe i 
he was sixty—though he was pre 
sumably in contact with the society 
earlier. Their near-worship of ligh 
and the concentration on building a_ 
a metaphor for all human doings 
would inevitably have attracted Soan| 
to the Masons. It is remarkable th 
apart from a presentation drawin 
of the council chamber in daytim 
Gandy also made a large watercol 
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of the room by artificial light. It must 
be one of the earliest such drawings 
prepared by or for an architect. 

However, Soane’s many enemies 
did not complain about his obsession 
with light but about rather different 
and more obvious innovations—orna* 
ment (or even worse, whole build- 
ings) not based on any obvious 
historical precedent at all. Although 
he was working at a time that was 
both antiquarian and eclectic, Soane 
displayed a curious indifference to 
stylistic niceties, even if the mimic in 
him had no difficulty in sporting any 
historical dress. 

Gothic architecture was being re-_ 
discovered, and he sometimes used 
Gothic detail; Greek architecture, 
popularized by a growing number of 
publications, was the most fashion- 
able model for emulation—but all 
this was of only incidental concern to 
Soane, since he was bent on develop- 
ing a new and expressive manner. 

The “poetry’” was a matter quite 
outside any quarrels between gothi- 
cist and classicist. More important 
than light was Soane’s quest for the 
style behind all historical styles. To 
him this meant something older than 
mere antique, something primitive. 
Early in his life Soane discovered the 
little book of l’Abbé Laugier, which 
first appeared in 1753 (the year he ~ 
was born) and which suggested that 
by a kind of meditation on the first 
buildings of humanity it might be 
possible to deduce the principles of a 
new architecture. This would consist 
of columns and roofs; walls would be 
a kind of afterthought. 

Indeed, Soane detached his col- 
umns dogmatically from walls and- 
almost never set them on pedestals; 
his arches sometimes sprang directly 
from piers without either gothic or 
classical articulations or imposts, and 
his walls are always surprisingly 
plain and bare. Recession and projec- 
tion are usually subtly modeled, and 
ornament is often the sharp, linear 
incision his enemies mocked, though 
it is based on the Greek fret. He also 
often devised his own patterns, like 
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the thin spare columns that appear in 
some of his late buildings. 

They were the occasion of another 
attack; an article in a newspaper 
called The Champion (calling them 
“scored like pork fat in a butcher’s 
window”) was more painful than oth- 
ers, since Soane knew it to have been 
written by his younger son George, 
and because he believed the chagrin 
it caused killed his wife. It convinced 
him to leave his house, with his splen- 
did collection of paintings, models 
and drawings—including a mass of 





More important than 
light was Soane’s quest 
for the style behind all 

historical styles. To 
him this meant something 
older than mere antique, 
something primitive. 


architectural drawings—to the nation. 
To the uninitiated visitor this mu- 
seum-monument may present a con- 
fusing jumble of impressions, since 
every wall is crowded with paintings, 
sometimes hung three thick on mov- 
able screens, and plaster casts mixed 
in with real sculptures. Yet Soane saw 
the house as a kind of object lesson, 
an ascent from the funereal thoughts 
of the basement, crowded with sar- 
cophagi and urns (including the tomb 
of Mrs. Soane’s favorite dog, inscribed 
“Alas, poor Fanny”), to the elaborate 
light effects of the “poetry” above. 
Soane was an enthusiastic teacher, 
a conscientious professor of architec- 
ture at the Royal Academy, and a 
master to more than fifty known as- 
sistants and pupils. He wanted them 
to absorb not only his direct teaching 
but the indirect lesson taught by his 
house. Yet his ideas about the poetry 
of architecture and his personal style 
could only be emulated by his equals, 
and his genius towered above several 
generations of British architects. 
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RAMOND 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF ORIGINAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Please write on your professional letterhead 
for the complete folio on our Nu Romantic ™: collection. 


FREDRICK RAMOND, INC. j 
16121 South Carmenita Road - ere California 90701 - (213) Poe 1361 Pacer 
DALLAS SHOWROOM: 10085 iat Trade Center - ae A 74258 -.(214) bof ae 
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CLOCK: Fine | 
George | tallcase ai 
clock with original i 
painted decoration, 

by Wm. Stephens, 
circa 1730. | 


PAINTING: English 
School painting of 
fighting cocks In 

a landscape, 

circa 1840. 


CHAIR: George III 
“Rustik” elm 

and oak armchair, 
circa 1780. 


LION: One from 

a pair of Italian 
Eighteenth Century 
marble lions on 
plinths, circa 1780. 


RSA TATOO oe dod ee eee 


@Kentshire 


37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 










































































BROTHERS. 


A bronze by Kay Worden. 
16” high. One of an 
edition of six. For a cata- 
logue showing forty 
Retail M eee eT Relat ny 
sizes send $4.00. 
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TRANSITION 6625 CREDENZA - Marble top Mahogany Raised Handpainted Decoration 


write for our complementary brochure to the trade 


COLOMBO STILE USA INC. 


565 MILLBURN AVENUE SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
fel. (201) 376-5637 - Telex 136588 COSTUSA SHIL 


visit our decorator showroom at 
NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER 
200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 - Tel. (212) 683-3771 
Telefax n. (201) 376-7492 


shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS:: 
ATLANTA @ CHICAGO @ DANIA, FLA. © HOUSTON e@ LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA 
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READER'S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 82-87: 
Thomas Britt, Inc. 
15 East Sixty-third Street, New York, 
New York 10021, 212/753-4430 


Pages 88-97: 
Val Arnold 
8961 Sunset Boulevard, 
Penthouse Suite, Los Angeles, 
California 90069, 213/276-2215 


Pages 114-121: 
Renzo Mongiardino 
Viale Bianca Maria 45, Piano 3 
20122 Milan, Italy 
39-2-79-04-29 


Celeste Dell ‘Anna 
Via Montebello 24 
20121 Milan, Italy 
39-2-83-57-390 


Pages 122-131: 
D’Urso Design Inc. 
80 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
New York 10018, 212/869-9313 


Pages 132-137: 
Ed Clerk Antiques 
487 Munger Lane, Bethlehem, 
Connecticut 06751, 203/567-5093 


Great Brampton House Antiques Ltd. 
Madley, Hereford HR2 9NA 
England, 44-981-250-244 


Hotspur Limited 

14 Lowndes Street 
London SWI, England 
44-]-235-1918 


Sotheby’s 
1334 York Avenue, New York, 
New York 10021, 212/606-7400 


David Stockwell, Inc. 

3701 Kennett Pike, P.O. Box 3840, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19807 
302/055-4466 


Pages 138-143: 
David Gieseman 
19 rue Des Grands Augustins 
75006 Paris, France 
33-1-43-29-40-89 


Pages 144-151: 
Voorsanger & Mills Associates 
246 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 
New York 10018, 212/302-6464 


Pages 152-157: 
Steve Chase 
69-846 Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, 
Californja 92270, 619/324-4602 


Pages 158-163: 
Bruce Ferrini— Rare Books 
933 West Exchange Street, Akron, 
Ohio 44302, 216/867-2665 


Laurin, Guilloux, Buffetaud, 
Tailleur Auctioneers 

12 rue Drouot, 75009 Paris, 
France, 33-1-42-46-61-16 


Maggs Brothers Ltd. 
50 Berkeley Square 
London WI, England 
44-1-493-7160 


Sotheby’s 

34-35 New Bond Street 
London WI, England 
44-1-493-8080 


Pages 164-169: 
William Hodgins, asip 
232 Clarendon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116, 617/262-9538 U 











Who chose the Hakimian? 


‘Talk about a difficult assignment. ‘Iry finding 
the perfect rug for an enclosed loggia that 
combines the exotic qualities of Art Deco, 
Anglo-Indian and contemporary design. Make 
sure the rug you've chosen works well within the 
confines of a gravel border. Do it in two weeks. 
And end up with one of the outstanding rooms 
at the Southampton Designer Show House. Im- 
possible? Not if you have the resources of FJ. 
Hakimian (and an extraordinary Viennese rug 
like the one chosen). And surely not, if you have 
the talent and imagination of one of America’s 
finest and most creative interior designers, 


Robert Metzger. 


Eyer KIM 1 AN, IN C. 








Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period ‘Tapestries. 
136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 


New York, New York 10022 
212-371-6900 














Pinnacle Table designed by Jay Wade Beam j 


BRUE 





NEW YORK 979 Third Avenue, D&D Building 
CHICAGO 946 Merchandise Mart ‘DALLAS Suite 310, Design Center, 1025 N. Stemmons Frwy... ATLANTA Suite 423 ADAC 
BOSTON 75 Kneeland Street PHILADELPHIA Space 104, The Marketplace SEATTLE 5701 Sixth Avenue South 
‘ ST. LOUIS 3526-28 Washington Avenue SANTA MONICA 1646 18th Street : 
DANIA, FLORIDA Bob Sapan, Inc., 1855 GritfinRoad WEST PALM BEACH Fran Murphy, Inc., D&D Centre of the Palm Beaches 
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ROBERT LYN NELSON 
At One With The Sea 


Off the coast of Lahaina, Maui, at home with these wondrous LAHAINA SEAFLIGHT is s | 
playful dolphins are sighted daily, creatures, whether undersea in his Nelson's newest work, a superb 
leaping and diving in joyful scuba gear or at work onasplendid _—_continuous-tone printon museum __ : 
expressions of freedom. They glide canvas. These are the worlds in archival paper ina limited Master's 
as if in a seaflight ballet, inspiring which he lives: in body, in mind, | Edition of only 450. | 
dreams in the minds of those who and especially in spirit. Nelson's - o 
watch... inspiring magnificent art sensitivities to his surroundings — To order this splendid image—or 
in the mind of Robert Lyn Nelson. to the beauty and balance of find out more about other Nelson 
nature's creations — are translated originals and prints — please call 
Widely renowned as America’s into his paintings and prints with a toll-free: 1-800-367-8047 exten- 
premier marine artist, Nelson is clearly poetic distinction. sion 108. 















































Lahaina Seaflight 














Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 














Bree UR COUTURE INTERNATIONAL 


150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE (J BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90212 J 213/273-5262 


HOLIDAY HOURS: THURSDAYS UNTIL 8:00 PM® SUNDAY, DEC. 21ST, NOON TO 5:00 PM 
FULL REFUND WITHIN 30 DAYS ON ALL UNALTERED GIFTS AND PURCHASES 
CALIFORNIA COLLECTION c3 
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AVERY BOARDMAN wp 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


“REGINA’ 




















: All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
| C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 
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SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


| 8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
| LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 
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LOS ANGELES NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI DALLAS WASHINGTON 





Neostar - Model K12.41,11 





KWC bath and kitchen 
faucets may be seen at 
the following showrooms: 


Ingalls Plumbing 

1912 De La Vina 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
Familian Pipe & Supply 
1502 Columbia Ave. 
Riverside, CA 92507 
Familian Pipe & Supply 
7651 Woodman 

Van Nuys, CA 91402 
Familian Pipe & Supply 
4374 Transport Street 
Ventura, CA 93003 

P. E. O’Hair Company 
4301 Shepard St. 
Bakersfield, CA 93309 

P. E. O’Hair Company 
1220 E. North Avenue 
Fresno, CA 93745 

P. E. O’Hair Company 
945 Bryant 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
General Plumbing 

1530 San Luis Rd. 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
Simon Hardward Stores 
1500 Botelho Dr. 

Walnut Creek, CA 94598 


Simon Hardware Stores 
1280 C Willow Path Rd. 
Concord, CA 94520 
Heieck Supply 

1111 Connecticut St. 

San Francisco, CA 94199 
The Bath Company 
28361 Marguerite Parkway 
Mission Viejo, CA 92692 
The Bath Mart 

2711 East Coast Hwy. 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 
JM Company Kitchen 

& Bath Showroom 

15333 Culver Dr., Suite #920 
Irvine, CA 92714 


International Bath & Tile 
4646 Convoy Street 

San Diego, CA 92111 
Classic Collections 
7292 Miramar Rd. 

San Diego, CA 92121 
George’s Pipe & Supply 
690 South Fair Oaks Ave. 
Pasadena, CA 91105 


Beverly Hills Bath & Hardware 
8665 Wilshire Blvd. #101-103 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 
Snyder Diamond 

1399 Olympic Blvd. 

Santa Monica, CA 90404 
Park Avenue 

439 North Camino Real 

San Clemente, CA 92672 
Italin Interiors 

14301 Ventura Blvd. 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
Supply House Palace 
16942 Gothard, Unit B 
Huntington Beach, CA 92647 
Bath & Spa Market 

1808 El Camino Real 
Redwood City, CA 94063 
Expressions in Interiors 
8500 Melrose Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 


Western States Manufacturing Co. 
2610 S. Yale, Santa Ana, CA 92704 
(714) 557-1933 
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Custom designs to your specifications or choose from our extensive in-stock selection. 





OKELL’S FIREPLACE 


Custom screens, quality accessories since 1947 e experts in wood heating e in-home service and consultation | 


134 Pacific Coast Highway, Hermosa Beach, California 90254 (213) 376-3448 
2015 17th Street, San Francisco, California 94103 (415) 626-1110 


| 
| 
! 
Please call or write for information brochure and installation estimates. | 
















More than any other room, the 
kitchen is a personal expression. 
And now, for the first time, you 
can make that statement in 
Italian. With Schiffini. Kitchens 
crafted and constructed with an 
attention to detail unmistakably 
European. Design that is the 
essence of timeless beauty. 
Created in a range of finishes 
and styles by the renown Vico 
Magistretti and Tito Agnoli. 


For more information please 
contact our U.S. showroom, 
Kitchens Italia. Showplace 
Square West, 550 Fifteenth St., 
San Francisco, CA 94103. 
(415) 621-5858. 
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Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. }| 
Furnishings on a grand scale. | 
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Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare i 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture. % 

If you believe luxury should be a thing of beauty see our complete With y 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the T 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor’s. 


PEO 








AY LOR’S 
in Van Nuys | 






































\) 6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
i} : Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 


re L°ATTCOAAIDAITA COV IT CO’ TIOW’,! 


HONG KONG 
OF CHINA 


z 


If you’re traveling across the Pacific, flying the friendly skies can be a great way to 
build your coin collection—or just build a collection of great memories. 

United can take you to thirteen Pacific cities from all 50 states. More fascinating 
destinations over there from more cities over here than any other airline in the world. 


Best of all, when gee choose United’s Royal Pacific Service, you've got a friend 
with you every step of the way. 


To start your collection, just call yume Travel Agent. Or call United. 
It could be the start of a lifelong hobby. 






SINGAPORE 
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RE NAISSANCE 
a X ee ee 
Fine Antiques and Faithful Reproductions 
of 18th Century Furniture and Interiors 


Er 


YOUr favorite artis 

















1joy live music by 
Sts 









Renaissance now 
offers quality antique J 
grand planos, 








restored and fitted 


with automatic 









reproducing 





systems 


inventory 


VY Ofeinway 


/ Re SCWO d Knabe 
9° Oak Bosendorter 

1” Rosewood Bechstein 
84” Rosewood Broadwood 


7” Ebony Steinweg 
10” Ebony Bosendorter 
' 


! tor turther details 


estou Ulecrenn Biron Open Every Day 10 — 6 
Solvang. California 93463 Ee dostsm aa 
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70 N. VENICE BLVD., VENICE 
213-823-6512 









“Santa Fe Jewel” 

Jason Daniel Collection 
100% Cotton Dhurry 
Available In All Standard 


And Custom Sizes Availa) [77 
bah 4 







Pacific Design C 
Los Angeles, 
(213) 657; 


Design Center | 
Laguna Niguel, 
(714) 643} 
Floor Dé 

Sle ae lare ieee in 
(415) 626 
Oriental Rug © 
Scottsdale 
(602) cdl 
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Nicholson's Antiques 





Fine set of 6 Chippendale style Geo. III mahogany grandfathers French provincial trumeau mirror, cir- Fine set of 6 Chippendale style chairs, 
mahogany chairs, circa 1900. List clock, circa 1800. Height 88’’. List ca 1900. Height 72’’. List price circa 1900. List price $3,200.00. 
_ price $3,200.00. price $2,900.00. $1,800.00. 














=) 


2nglish mahogany leather top kneehole desk, circa 1870. Chinese lacquered traveling desk Solid walnut gateleg table, circa 1920. Length 48’’. List price 
ength 53'2’’. List price $2,000.00. on stand, circa 1870. Height $900.00. 
184%’. List price $800.00. 





¢ 
20. II carved mahogany games table, circa 1880. Height Mahogany brass mounted cam- Geo. III mahogany crossbanded pembroke table, circa 1800. 
%”’. List price $1,800.00 paign chest, circa 1900. Height Height 28’. List price $1,250.00. 


39’’. List price $1,200.00. 


We Are Always Interested 
In Buying Your ; ; at ans au 
Quality Antiques o Frior Sale 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California © (714) 494-4820 
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THE FINEST PORTFOLIO — 








brightens the west coast scene 
with a gleaming exclusively-made-by-Hilo 
SUPERSWINGER. Architectural as your 
wall, dramatic, strong, in 1% x %" rectangular 
tubing, brushed brass or chrome, 4% x 5 


back plate. Extension 29” $375, 39" $400 


Cord cover available. The gleaming 













Featuring the work of Californias finest 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, and 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
IN FULL COLOR 
For your copy of this extraordinary new book, 
please send $14.95 plus $1.75 postage and 
handling (inside CA add 6.5% sales tax) to: 


Q.E.D. Publications 
7406 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90046 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT BETTER BOOKSTORES 


gorgeous string shade is 6%" top, 16%” 
hexagonal bottom, 8%" side. Send or bring 
fabric swatches; we match! 480 South 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 


(213) 274-5355. or toll free 800-242-7435 











Beauty in Motion — 
the Ultimate Sport Watch 





Albatros II 


Named for the bird whose supremacy in flight is 
legend, this elegant watch is designed for the 
life of action. With quartz and automatic 
movements. Water-resistant to 360 feet. Two 
styles, one with moonphase. 

lh] Three sizes for men and 

| women with a gracefully 

KY sculptured bracelet 

| in either 18K gold or 

gold and stainless 

Citas Ola i'aele 

discriminating 

jewelers. 











ANTIQUE PF oN | i SIDNEY 
TIMEPIECES | my MOBELL 


574 San Anselmo Avenue 141 Post Street 
San Anselmo, CA 94960 3 r San Francisco, CA 94108 
415 454-4809 ; 415 986-4747 


| SLO) s INS 
JEWELERS ale TRADITIONAL 


| ARSC nlite a artes NUN to 6 a ely asd JEWELERS . 
| 2630 San Miguel Drive 


Santa Monica, CA 90401 sk Newport Beach, CA 92660) 
213 394-6941 714 760-8035 
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Miss Elizabeth Taylor 
Mr G Mrs. Athos Pratesi 
and 


The American Foundation for AIDS Research 


Salute 


The Pratesi Exhibition House Designers 
for exhibiting the true spirit of giving. 


Kalef Alaton Maude MacGillivray 
Ron Basford William T. Maguire 
Tom Buckley Charles T. Mahew 
Geraldine Gleason Chutuk Gerald C. Miller 
Lawn Clark Dierre Lange 

Susan Cohen Janet Polizzi 

David Graham Nancy Goslee Power 
Gail Hardesty Donald J. Robinson 
Jarrett Hedborg Linda Allen Reed 
Ron Hefler Merle Sheridan 

dim Isola for Intradesign Miriam Slater 
Georgia Johnstone Robert &. Stuhr 
David Jones Raymond Thompson | 














Stuart Lampert Stephen Tomar 
Barbara Lockhart Pasquale Vazzana 


Jack E. Lowrance Craig Wright 
Dan Zimmerman 


- 


Tax deductible donations or requests for information may be sent to 
AmFAR, 9601 Wilshire Boulevard, Mezzanine, Beverly Hills, California 90210. 213-273-5547 
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Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


- “or¥ 





ieee, Vie 


i i 
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HALLORAN & SoReal LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF I8TH & IOTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year. 
(714) 675-2583 31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO * (714) 493-1283 














An elegant era ¥ ee ms... J 
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Simic Galleries Present Two 

Fine Art Exhibits Featuring 

Three Nationally Renowned 
Artists In December 


This Month In Carmel 


ro oe a 
iP ONE MAN SHOW a 
PAUL VALERE 
3 SA ube ore Le * Médaille d’or du Salon d’Automne 
“Chateau de Devirflaux” 24" x 36" * Grand Prix des Pinitres de la Loire 
* Medaille d’Argent du Salon des Artistes Indépendants 
° Member of Société des Artistes Francais 
. A skilled artist for more than 30 years, Paul Valére 
paints the history-rich beauty of France, depicting its coun- 


tryside, antiquated villages and towns in the setting of the 
famous Loire Valley . 


Me : x 


This Month In La Jolla 


oy 
TWO MAN SHOW Ry 
PAUL MOON and MARIO SIMIC 


. Whether representing the birth of Spring, the rejuvena- 
OOM eee RU MOUTH Peta tiCe iam ele Cie 
OMA em (me eee mem era tel mice Ag 
of our American forests... 

* OR KO 


- Mario Simic paints dreamlike visions of the sea . . . 
frothy, tumbling breakers against a sunlit sky . . . J 


ves 


Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, Wendell Brown, 
Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, Maurice Meyer, 
Kresman, William DeShazo, Montague Dawson, Mirich, Chapelet, — 
David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, Valere, Faurege, 
Rigaud, Ribout, Dyf, Lue Didier, Maurice Lemaitre, 
Jean-Claude Guidou, Corsius, Claude Cambour, Greg Harris, 
André Balyon, Paul Moon, Jim Daly, Tom Darro, 

Diane Green, Emily Lindsay, Van Beek, David Garcia, Elena Markov, 
William Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, James Verdugo, Robert Wood, 
Roberto Lupetti, Stanley Maxwell Brice, DiBert 
Gene Speck, pe besa ieee Saoes 


eich SBE Complimentary color brochures re ee ere Le 
24" x 36" Oil Full Color Caney $15.00 (64 lea: bes idee ial 2 


IMCs 


Simic Galleries | 


For The Ultimate Skee. In Fine Art 
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New Catalog! 





The original and unique | 
style from America’s Southwest. 


Distinctive, handmade Taos Furniture” brings aspecial 
presence to any interior space. Over 60 impressive pieces: chairs, 
tables, chests, beds, trasteros, office furniture. All remarkably 
flexible and obligingly appropriate 
fora wide variety of interiors 
Ourcolorful new catalog includes 
historical background, specifica- 
tions, details. An absolute must for 
every interior designer 

Three dollars upon request to: 
Taos Furniture, Dept. B, 

232 Galisteo Street, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 87501. (505) 988-1229 
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CALM MTSE Me UO LI Cas 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


Country French Armoire 
Made of Oak Circa 1910 


By Direct Import 
OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE: 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 


a Pas 











je Sarapi Heriz: 19th Century. 


Since 1905 — SALE 


at 30% to 60% off 
THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTALRUGS 


lassian & Co. 


earner in Los Angeles ie/ Oey 















401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (rt only locati 
213/383-1397 Hours: Monday thru Saturday 9 to 5. ' 
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GENEVE 





A unique concept becomes a classic 


»>HAPDY DIAMONDS « 


exclusively by CHOPARD GENEVE 
































Ten years ago CHOPARD GENEVE designed the first patented watch with freely moving diamonds. 
Based on this original idea an entire collection of watches and jewelry is now available at: 





TROY 8&8 COME. 
JEWELERS 
BROKERS * APPRAISALS * ESTATES 
THIRTY FIVE SOUTH RAYMOND, SUITE 301 - PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91105 
(818) 449-8414 


CH Patent 
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PHANTOM 


eee oA 


Be MTU eh 
limited edition art piece. 
Each Zephyr Phantom 
is individually poured 
and hand finished 
RU RR sRe ess 
Sac oon 
od Rha te 

and handling 


RARE 
and 


Coe BLS 


OUTH SEA PEARLS. One of a‘kind 
7 i~limm- triple strand Baroque. Pearl. Necklace 
with hand fabricated 18k 


gold and hamond clasp 
INQUIRIES WELCOME 
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The Finest Collection 


In Southern California 
17th, 18th and early 19th Century 


A tigured walnut serpentine 
imme Pe ek ee ) the late 
’, Baden 


COLBY ANTIQUES 
OF SAN CLEMENTE, INC. 
510 N. El Camino Real, San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5130 


(Exit Avenida Palizada, 5 Fwy., 10 min. from the Ritz Carlton) 


Baden Circa 1750 





Free Brochure Available Upon Request 


THE GREATEST LITTLE GIFTS OF 1986 
Sure to delight everyone on your list 
Each only $35 ppd. 


WATERFORD’S 
“LOVE & KISSES” BOWL 
will say it all for you. . . 
Best Wishes @ Thank You e 
| Love You @ Merry Christmas 


Comes with Chocolate Kisses 


4 only $35 ppd. 


IRISH BELLEEK 
SPECIAL OFFERING 


Exquisite 8” Belleek china cake 
plate with rare, collectable 
Green Hallmark - in production 
from 1965-1980 only. Comes 
with 1% Ib. tin of Irish Cookies 
from Dublin. (Irish scenes on tin 
will vary) 


A $45 value for $35 ppd. 
MC, VISA, AE or Personal 
Check. 


These are limited offerings of Waterford and Belleek. Buy several now to have on hand for 


upcoming gift occasions. Specify free gift wrap. 
Yiuckem bale 


309-311 Main St. Evansville, IN 47708 
Toll Free 1-800-457-3536 
We are known nationwide as an Emporium of exclusive gifts and galleries of crystal, porcelain 
and fine art. Request complimentary catalogs. 





























Architectural Digest is truly the premier 
international magazine of fine interior de- 
sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- 
duced with the same devotion to quality 
as is a fine art book. 


As you anticipate another glorious year of 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques 
and architecture to be found in Architectural 
Digest, make sure you will alwa ae have 
your 1985 issues easily accessib 


“ ESTOIG-TVEN.LOALIG UV 


Tray ¥ 


Architectural Digest has designed for you 
MAT roy ; 
CLALL IWVWLL 
Mon. - Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. 
Prices effective through December 31, 1986. Please 


A ER IL 
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a ACE 


this rich, simulated leather slipcase. Two 
Se will hold 12 valuable issues— 
ull year—of Architectural Digest. 


Keep them on your bookshelf among yo 
most treasured books. Both the cover and 
spine of the slipcase have been imprinted 
with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
signature, for easy identification. 


Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural - 
Digest slipcases today! Just mail in the 
order form below. 


800-421-4448 
allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped 
separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only. 


*Architectural Digest is the eae trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission. 


il to: Architectural Digest Selections, Fulfillment Dept., 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los eecle CA 90036 
(Indicate quantity) 





NA MI — 
ais (please print) AMD6 #201111 Architectural Digest Slipcase $8.95 (2.00) 
Al LESS 
CITY Grand Total) = 
(Please add amount indicatedin(_ ) 
STATE ZIP 


for shipping and handling per unit shipped.) 


J Check payable to Architectural Digest 
(add 6.5% sales tax if delivered in California) 


LJ Visa LJ MasterCard 
Exp. Date 
Card # 





L] American Expré 


Signature 
(if charging) 


F 


A: 






“EVENING” by ALICE RIORDAN ... $5500 


“EVENING” has been produced in an edition of 250 pieces cast in bronze. 
Weight = 38 Ibs. Width = 10%" Length = 9%" Height = 22” 
©1986 KANE FINE ART. LTD, For Catalog : 
30 Commerce Rd., Stamford, CT (203) 359-3403 
Publishers of Fine Art Investments 
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